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THE ST. BERNARD CLUB DOG SHOW 


TERRORISM IN DuBLIN.——Never, perhaps, since the 
outbreak of 1798, if then, have the citizens of Dublin felt so 
insecure as they feel.just now. The Phoenix Park butcheries 
were inflicted on officials, and every one is not an official ; 
but when, within a few days, a Judge, a detective, and a 
juryman were successively attacked, the alarm spread like 
wildfire. The murderous assault on Mr. Field caused the 
greatest uneasiness of all. Government officials and police- 
men may be viewed as classes apart, whose professions 
expose them to exceptional risks, but every citizen (all the 
more because he is loyal and peaceable) may be summoned 
on a jury, and may, therefore, incur the terrible penalty 
which was inflicted on Mr. Field, Loyal Dublin has, there- 
fore, a right to demand an efficient remedy for this monstrous 
condition of affairs, which is assuredly traceable to the 
miserable weakness and vacillation of the Ministerial policy 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone can with a clear conscience order 
Egyptian fellahs to be shot down, but he is never without 
some tenderness for Irish treason. Conspirators who have 
justly been held in custody are set free without conditions, 
and show their gratitude to their turnkeys by making fire- 
brand speeches, which the fiercer and bolder listeners 
translate into dagger-thrusts and revolver-shots. With great 
difficulty, owing to the obstruction of Land League members 
of Parliament, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 
Ireland, at the request of Mr. Forster, the then Chief 
Secretary. Had the suspension continued in force the deadly 
affray in which Cox lost his life need never have occurred, 
because the police could beforehand have arrested this gang 
of desperadoes, but, as it had been suffered to lapse, they 
were powerless. It makes one’s blood boil with indignation 
to think that the lives of brave true-hearted Irishmen should 
be sacrificed, and a whole city plunged into alarm, because 
the Ministers in Downing Street are afraid of losing popu- 
larity with the mob. Cavour is credited with the saying 
(surely not a very wise one) “ Anybody can govern with a 
state of siege,” and this dictum appears to have mightily 
impressed Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. But they 
should remember that circumstances may arise when the 
maxim should be reversed, and should read, “ Nobody can 
govern except with a state of siege.” No doubt this late 
sudden outburst of criminality will cause some measures of 
exceptional stringency to be taken. What Ireland needs, 
however, is not a transient paroxysm of severity, but—an 
unlikely boon to be granted by the present Government—a 
firm and unswerving administration of laws specially intended 
for a country where, unhappily, treason and murder have 
many sympathisers. 


RESULTS OF THE AUTUMN SESSION.——On the whole, 
the exceptional labours of the House of Commons during 
the last few weeks have been accomplished more easily than 
might have been anticipated. The Opposition have wisely 
refrained from attacking the Government on the Egyptian 
Question, and Irishmen have not been able to make many 
opportunities for the display of their grievances. Even the 
Rules of Procedure have evoked very little more discussion 
than the importance of the subject demanded. Opinions 
differ widely, of course, as to the value of the work that has 
been done; but the general feeling of the country seems to 
be that the new Rules were necessary, and will produce an 
excellent effect. The result of the Cambridge election 
proves nothing against this view, since it is certain that, 
whatever questions might have happened to be in the fore- 
ground, this particular constituency would have returned a 
Conservative. Already people are beginning to smile at the 
dismal prophecies about the inevitable result of the Closure. 
Even Conservatives are hoping that, after all, we shall 
not be found to have taken the fatal step which leads to 
revolution. Englishmen are not in the habit of allowing 
themselves to be fettered in a slavish manner by their own 
decisions ; and everybody knows that if the Closure really 
threatened to interfere unduly with free speech it would be 
quickly modified. As for the other Rules, they embody for 
the most part principles which are as acceptable to Conser- 
vatives as to Liberals ; amd there can be no doubt that their 
tendency will be to suppress bores and obstructives without 
discouraging serious politicians. It now remains to be seen 


what use will be made by the House of Commons of its | 


recovered authority. Hitherto the present Parliament has 
laboured almost exclusively for Ireland; now the turn of 
England and Scotland has come—especially the turn 
of England, for Scotland has secured lately at least one 
measure of the first importance. We refer to the Act for the 
reorganisation of educational endowments with a view to the 
establishment of secondary schools. England has obtained 
no benefit of this kind for a long time, and we may be sure 
that she will express her dissatisfaction pretty decidedly if 
she continues to be put off with mere vague promises. 


M. GAMBETrTa’s SHOT.——We are all sorry for M. 
Gambetta, but gue diable allait il faire with that revolver? 
M. Gambetta, we do sincerely trust, is not practising for 
another duel. His first affair, at forty paces on a misty 
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morning, excited the hilari-y of the Old and New Worlds. 
Mark Twairindited an ariusing account of the battle, with 
the famous question, “ What, does your side propose to 
shed ?”—a repty to the remark of the other’s second that a 


’ combat with battle-axes might end in the shedding of blood. 


No one can blame :. Gambetta for having missed his 
enemy at forty yards ; but the most indulgent critic cannot 
praise him for having hit himself—no slender mark—* at 
one yard rise.” M. Gambetta had been practising, like 
Armand Peltzer in the Brussels murder case, with a revolver. 
It must be presumed that M. Gambetta was only amusing 
himself, for duels are not fought with revolvers in civilised 
countries. The revoiver, at best, is a heavy, clumsy weapon, 
only serviceable at close quarters. It usually throws high, 
and you cannot even calculate with certainty on its doing 
that. When he had done his practice M. Gambetta seized 
his piece by the muzzle. He had left one cartridge unfired, 
and that “ went off,” as ladies say, and caused a severe flesh 
wound. Statesmén should not meddle with warlike toys 
like revolvers, and M. Gambetta would get a hundred times 
more exercise out of Mr. Gladstone’s safer weapon, the 
woodman’s axe. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW Law CourRTS.—Compared 
with some Continental cities, sombre, smoky London is 
supposed to know little or nothing of pageants. Perhaps the 
steady-going old metropolis is changing its character, for it 
so happens that at the dullest and deadest season of the year 
London has within a month mianaged to have three of these 
public “functions.” The first was dedicated to Commerce, 
being no other than the time-honoured Lord Mayor’s Show, 
and this year it aroused a certain pathetic interest, because, if 
Radical Reformers have their way, the old-fashioned Lord 
Mayor will ere long be transmogrified into quite a 
different creature. The second pageant celebrated the 
triumphs of War, and signalised our brilliant successes over 
the renowned warriors of that famous land of fighting men 
—Egypt. Arabi Pasha (metaphorically, of course) walked in 
chains behind the highly-varnished new Radical-Jingo chariot 
of the “Grand Old Man.” The third pageant is intended to 
commemorate the Law. Monday next will be an epoch in 
legal annals, It will-be hereafter remembered as the Hegira, 
or Flight of the Lawyers. Thousands of these sable- 
winged birds will ‘come fluttering from Westminster, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Guildhall, and all kinds of obscure roosting- 
places, and will perch and take possession of the new 
magnificent temple in St. Clement Danes. A temple, we 
may venture to observe, imposing without, but, if practical 
experience can be depended on, rather dark and incon- 
venient within. Nor is it at all certain that in such a 
big city as London_the congestion of all legal business into a 
single area, already. overcrowded, will be an advantage either 
to lawyers or clients. There is something rather satirical 
in the fact that the cost of the New “ Palace of Justice ”. is 
defrayed neither out of the public pocket nor by private 
munificence. It isthe result of the involuntary donations of 
generations of suitors. Poor suitors! Too often they only 
get the oyster-shells. Let us rejoice that a portion, at least, 
of the oyster hag been rescued for the public benefit. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR..——-The French have been 
in a very restless mood lately. They annexed Tunis; they 
seem inclined to make preparations for the annexation of 
Central Africa’; there has been some talk of a possible war 
between France atid China ; and now there is this rather 
formidable difficulty. about Madagascar. The explanation 
appears to be simple enough. France has not recovered 
from the shock of the war with Germany ; but she has all 
her old hankering after “glory ;” and as “ glory” is inacces- 
sible in Europe, it is being sought after in what are supposed 
to be safer regions.” Unfortunately the Power with which 
this new impulse brings her into contact most directly is 
England ; and it-will be very necessary for the British 
Government to. watch her proceedings closely. All English- 
men wish their. country to be on terms of friendship—even 
of intimate-friendship—with France; but that does not 
mean that.Franceis to be applauded for imposing her will in 
a high-handed..manner on weaker nations and tribes, 
especially when the- interests of these nations and tribes 
happen to be connected with our own. In regard to Mada- 
gascar the French have been manifesting almost incredible 
disregard of international law. According to Lord Granville, 
who ought to know, France has no real claim to a protec- 
torate over any part of the island ; yet because the Malagasy 
Ambassadors ‘in Paris refused to acknowledge such a claim 
they were subjected to what they themselves conceive to be 
insult and injury.. In replying to the deputation which 
waited upon him on Tuesday, Lord Granville very properly 
refrained from uttering a word that could wound French 
susceptibilities ;.and he will continue, no doubt, to act in the 
matter with his usual delicate tact. But there are many 
good reasons, both for our own sakes and for the sake of 
others, why the: independence of Madagascar should be 
maintained; and Englishmen will be disappointed if the 
Government donot earnestly endeavour, without unnecessarily 
offending France, to dissuade her from advancing further in 
the direction in which she is at present moving. As Germany 
and America have considerable interests in Madagascar, we 
may hope that the efforts of England on behalf of the native 
population will receive very influential support. 


THE BERNAYS MURDER.——If the theory of the prosecu- 
tion in the Bernays murder case be correct, it justifies in an 
elegant way thé ancient aphorism, cherchez la femme. As the 
story was told at first,a more motiveless murder—if murder 
there were—was never committed. M. Bernays, an Antwerp 
barrister, suddenly disappeared. He was sought in vain for 
weeks, till one “Henry Vaughan” wrote a letter in English 
informing the police that Bernays had accidentally shot him- 
self in aroomin Brussels, The recognition of ‘‘ Vaughan’s ” 
writing as that of a fraudulent character named Leon 
Peltzer led suspicion to the Peltzers, and then it was 
remembered that one of the brothers, Armand, was on toc 
friendly terms with Madame Bernays. Leon Peltzer’s own 
account of himself is a perfect Odyssey of wanderings, 
bankruptcies, aliases, and disguises. He has failed at 
Antwerp, Manchester, Buenos Ayres ; has falsified a cheque, 
and stolen a portmanteau. He has been Peltzer, “ Fulton,” 
“ Prélat,” and, “to oblige a lady,” “ Mario,” “ Vaughan,” 
“Vibert ” (when buying pistols), and no one knows how 
many other names he has tried. He has now as many 
disguises as M. Lecoq, or Piédouche in the French novels. 
In short, no theory of his whole behaviour seems more 
consistent than the hypothesis that (like little boys who 
imitate Jack Sheppard), he has lowered his moral tone by 
studying French romances of crime. His aliases and dis- 
guises, his armoury, his decoy-place in empty chambers, are 
all a rehearsal in real life of stories by Belot and Xavier de 
Montépin. The question of his actual guilt remains to be 
settled, but Leon Peltzer’s habits were not those of guileless 
innnocence. 


INDIAN FAMINES AND INDIAN CANALS.——The very 
beneficence of our rule in India, which, if not the sole, is, at 
all events, the chief justification of our presence there, 
threatens, at no very distant date, te land us in serious 
difficulties. In the palmy days of Mogul ascendancy, 
frequent wars and famines kept the population from increasing 
very fast. We have put an end to internal war, and we even 
cope somewhat successfully with famines. The result is that 
the population is increasing at the rate of about two millions 
a year. How, in a country which is inhabited mainly by 
small struggling agriculturists, are these extra mouths to be 
fed? Mr. Caird has written an interesting letter on this 
subject. The additional supply of food can be obtained, he 
says, either by bringing fresh land into cultivation, or by 
increasing the product of that which is already cultivated. 
Capital is needed to achieve both these objects ; the peasant- 
farmers have no capital, they are burdened by debts owing to 
the money-lender. Mr. Caird proposes, therefore, that the 
private money-lender, with his exorbitant demands forinterest, 
should be replaced by loans direct from the Government to 
the cultivator. Without offering any opinion on this scheme, 
we may venture to suggest that in two other directions efforts 
might be made in India to lessen the pressure of population 
on subsistence. First, by the encouragement of manufactures. 
Thc Lancashire cotton-spinners may not relish the proposal, 
but we have before this pointed out that if India were as 
independent as an Australian colony she would very speedily 
clap such an import duty on grey shirtings as would encourage 
her people to do all their spinning and weaving at home. 
Secondly, if once the superstitious dread of the Kala pani 
(ocean) could be eradicated, there is no reason why a vast 
number of the Indian peasantry should not try and improve 
their fortunes in other lands. India is, as the Yankee said 
of Ireland, a first-class country to emigrate from. A man is 
sure of better wages almost anywhere else. Indian coolies 
are already appreciated at Mauritius and in the West Indies. 
Moreover, there is an immense region within a few days’ 
steam of India awaiting tropical labour. Under a well- 
organised system of emigration (supposing that the peasants 
could be persuaded to go), millions of poor Hindoo and 
Mahomedan cultivators might found prosperous homes in 
Northern Queensland and in the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. But the enterprise will need careful supervision 
by Indian officials. We do not want to see natives of India 
shovelled on to the shores of Australia just for the sake ol 
making white planters’ fortunes. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL AUTHORITIES.—lIt is greatly to 
be regretted that Lord Salisbury does not speak more 
frequently in the tone which he adopted the other day on the 
occasion of his being presented with the freedom of the City 
of Edinburgh, A more admirable speech has not been 
delivered by a prominent statesman for many a day. Lord 
Salisbury’s party speeches at Edinburgh were as vigorous as 
his party speeches usually are; but exhortations addressed 
bya political leaderto his followers have very little effect on the 
country at large. In addressing the Town Council, Lord 
Salisbury rose above passing controversies, and showed how 
capable he is of detecting and defining some of the deepest 
tendencies of the age. He warned the country against the 
growing disposition of authorities in London to absorb 
functions which have been hitherto exercised by local bodies ; 
and his account of one of the methods in which this is 
accomplished was evidently suggested by experience. A 
Minister wishes to mark his term of office by some beneficent 
measure ; and he must, of course, rely for information chiefly 
on the permanent officials of his department. The perma- 
nent officials have a high opinion of their own importance, 
and arrange that in this, that, and t’other difficulty they shall 
have the right of uttering the last word. In particular 
cases the aggression on local independence may be slight ; 
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but aggressions accumulate, and so at last it is found that an 
immense amount of work and responsibility has been trans- 
ferred from country towns and districts to Whitehall, 
Everybody knows that the advantages secured by centralisa- 
tion, such as they are, last only fora short time, and that by 
and by all kinds of local needs arise which cannot be 
adequately provided for by a rigid system controlled at a 
distance. Lord Salisbury did excellent service by calling 
attention to this danger ; and men of all parties who appre- 
ciate sound opinions well expressed must hope that they will 
hear him again on the subject, 
a es 

TRADES UNIONISTS IN PaRIs.——What a barrier to 
intercourse is difference of language! Here is this deputa- 
tion of Trades Unionists, representing directly, we are told, 
90,000, and indirectly 400,000 Unionists ; yet apparently 
totally dependent for their communication with their French 
friends on Mr, Adolphe Smith, who acted as interpreter, and 
who, we are glad to learn, “translated both the En glish and 
French speeches with admirable fluency and spirit.” The 
deputation seems to have got into a rather queer political 
stratum in Paris. Anarchist or Communist appears the 
proper word for it, Even M. Gambetta, the flaming 
Revolutionist, the you furieux of twelve or thirteen years 
ago, was too Conservative and Reactionary to be visited. It 
is interesting to know that, undeterred by the fears expressed 
by Lord Wolseley and others, the deputation are in favour of 
the Channel Tunnel, their only apprehension apparently being 
lest the workmen should be asphyxiated while making it ; but 
we should like to be informed, on trustworthy authority, how 
far the 90,000 or the 400,000 stay-at-home Unionists in England 
sympathise with the political clique in Paris who appear to 
have “nobbled” the chosen vessels sent abroad as a deputation. 
Do they sympathise with the aims of such men as M. Félix 
Pyat, or are their minds at present a blank on such subjects? 
Because, whether we may like it or not, these men are the 
Parliament-makers of England. . 


Loss AND GAIN IN EGypr.——Mr. Gladstone had a yery 
satisfactory statement to make on Tuesday about the cost 
of the war in Egypt. Down to the restoration of the 
Khédive’s authority the amount expended was four millions 
and a half, including 1,140,000/. (instead of 1,880,000/., as 
originally estimated) for the Indian Contingent. The most 
iealous critics of the Government could not pretend that 
these figures were excessive, and even rich John Bull is well 
pleased that he has not to pay too heavily for the luxury of 
military glory. The question now is whether England is 
likely to have an adequate return for the sacrifices she has 
made. It is still too early to speak dogmatically as to the 
ultimate settlement in Egypt, but there is no real reason to 
fear that, after having acted with so much promptitude and 
vigour, the English Government will content itself with a 
hastily patched-up arrangement. All the world would be 
astonished if England did not take advantage of her present 
position to prevent the possibility of a revival of recent 
troubles. It is still probable that the best way to accomplish 
this object is to make Egypt as nearly independent as she is 
capable of being. That the Egyptians wish to govern them- 
selves they have shown clearly enough, and we have no 
right to assume that they are incapable of doing so until 
the experiment has been made under fair conditions. At the 
same time, it is becoming increasingly manifest that, what- 
ever rights may be conferred on Egypt, she will henceforth 
be subject to an English protectorate. The name “ protec- 
torate” will not, of course, be used ; but the name can be 
dispensed with as long as we possess the reality. England 
alone can guarantee order for the present, and when the 
time comes for the withdrawal of the occupying force the 
natives will have become so accustomed to British supremacy 
that we may hope they will not resent an indirect exercise 
of authority which is certain to be used for their benefit, It 
is not known exactly how the matter is regarded by the 
French Government, but fortunately the rest of the world is 
of opinion that the most satisfactory solution of the Egyptian 
difficulty is the qne which commends itself to Englishmen, 
and which events appear to have rendered inevitable. 


RAILWAy BRIDGES.—The accident at Bromley, so 
speedily followed by the more serious disaster in Aberdeen- 
shire, will necessarily set the public speculating rather 
uneasily on the safety of these structures. In a thickly- 
peopled country like this, bridges either over or under 
railways are éxceedingly numerous ; and, in accordance with 
immutable laws, they are all (apart from the efforts of 
repairers) advancing more or less rapidly towards decay. A 
bridge is usually a long-lived structure; its age is often 
reckoned by centuries rather than by years ; and, therefore, 
as railways are practically not fifty years old, our railway 
bridges ought tobe in the first bloom of youth. But are they, 
and, if not, are they being sedulously renewed? We have 
been informed (and the information is satisfactory as far as 
it goes) that on one of our great railways, well known for the 
energy of its management, a number of bridges of the type of 
that which fell at Fyvie—namely, where the horizontal 
supports were of timber—have recently been refitted with iron 
girders, But iron slowly and surely rusts, and is also 
affected by great changes of temperature. Every year, 
therefore, as our girder-bridges grow older, they will need to 
be the more carefully examined and tested, or some day a 
combination of untoward conditions, severe frosts followed by 
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violent rains, and the passage of an unwontedly heavy train, 
may cause a direful catastrophe. 


AN OX IN AN IRONMONGER’S.——The “ pure flower of 
pure law” blossomed fragrantly in the Queen’s Bench 
Division this week. It was a case of “intrusion by an 
animal,” and not at all the sort of animal likely to observe, 
with Paul Pry, “I hope I don’t intrude.” The time for such 
remarks, when dos locutus est, is gone, and the ox, which 
walked into the ironmonger’s shop, kept its thoughts to itself 
In Stamford town this ox, leaving the street, marched majes- 
tically down the footpath. Bent, apparently, on shopping, the 
animal was considerate enough to avoid a china shop, and 
choose one where less fragile articles were sold. Instead of 
allowing the ox to look over the stock and go away quietly, 
people irritated the customer by hurrying it about. The ox, 
angered by this lack of common-sense, did some damage, 
and a question arose about paying the bill. Lord Coleridge 
justly observed that “it was natural for an ox to be on the 
highway when driven to market.” But a footpath is not (is 
it?) a highway, certainly a shop is not a highway, any more 
than fleas are lobsters, a position disproved, with needless 
profanity, by Sir Joseph Banks. Finally, Lord Coleridge, 
taking the best possible view of the matter, determined that 
more than a guinea’s worth of law had been secured by the 
litigants, and had judgment entered for the owner of the ox, 
In future then, ironmongers had better put notices in their 
windows, “No oxen need apply.” The case is almost as 
interesting as that which turned on the question whether the 
owner of a homicidal bull said, on hearing of the animal’s 
performances, “ Za?’s my old bull,” in tones of approval, or 
“ That’s my d——d old bull again,” in accents of regret. 
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L_YCEUM.—* MUCH .ADO ABOUT NOTHING.”—Every 

EVENING, at 7-45: Benedick, Mr, HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. MORNI PERFORMANCE TO-DAY Gaturday), and Saturdays, 
Dec. 9, Dec. 16, Dec. 23, and Dec. 30, at ‘Iwo o'Clock. Box Office (Mr. J. $ 
open 10 to §. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW OF CATTLE, IMPLEMENTS, 
ROOTS, &c., &e. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 

ISLINGTON. MONDAY, Dec. 4, at Two o'Clock. Admission Five Shillings 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, at 9 0'Clock. Admission 
One Shilling. S, SIDNEY, Secretar 


Agricultural Halli o., Limited. 
AM STERDAM 


Hurst 


INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL AND 
GENERAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 
All Applications from INTENDING EXHIBITORS in the UNITED KINGDOM 
must be sent in to the undersigned before the rsth of December. 
P. L. SIMMONDS, British Commissioner, 3 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. For 
further information, address to Caygill’s Tourist ffice, 373, Strand, London 


M R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED 
REED and Corney Grain). The “TURQUOISE RING,” by G. W. Godfrey and 
Lionel Benson. Followed by an entirely New Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, 
entitled “EN ROUTE.” MORNING PERFORMANCES Thursday and Saturday 
at Three. Evenings, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday at Eight.—Admission 
Is. and 2s, Stalls, 3s. and 5s. No fees. N.B.—Thursday .Nex December 7, the 
Afternoon Performance will commence at 2.30. Doors open at 2. e daily papers. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS is NOW OPEN at the CITY OBR LONDON 
FINE ART GALLERY, GLADWELL BROTHERS, 20 and 21, Gracechurch 
Street. Admission One Shilling. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools, is now 
DEEN at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket. Admission, including 
catalogue, 15. - 


ORE’'S GREAT WORKS, “ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 
Divine dignity aes Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
a_ his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
totod. One Shilling. : 


ee ae ee eee 

PINE ART EXHIBITION, Gallery, 53, Pall Mall.—_NOW ON 
VIEW, THREE celebrated WORKS, by John Martin, R.L., and goo works 

by other artists.—Admission, rs, ; catalogue, 6d. ROBT, HOPKINS, anager. 


“THE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH CLASS 
PICTURES by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS is NOW OPEN 
at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS' GALLERY, 5, Haymarket (Opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre). Admission ONE SHILLING, including Catalogue. 


POMONA. By J. E. Mitrats, R.A.—This New Picture is now 
on view at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ GALLERY, No. s, Haymarket 
(opposite Her Majesty’s Theatre). 


jest PUBLISHED AND NOW ON VIEW. 


POMONA, Se 
Cras by Mittats, Engraved by S. Cousins. 


Painted by Sir F. Letcnron, 
A few Artist's Proots only left. 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON, 
Frequent. Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington and iverpbol Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel Hall Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 

Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridg », 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.354 m 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 

Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations. - 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 

f Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, - 

re 


‘om Victoria to Brighton, at rx.15 a.m.. every Weekday. ork 


PARIS.—S HORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
; Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Weeknight, rst, 2nd, and 3rd Clags; 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Sinzie, Be 248., 178.3 Return, 558. 395. a5: 
Powerfui Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— r 
Tourists' ‘Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of 
interest. 


ae CKETS and every information at the Brighton Company's 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 

{By Order), 
J. P, KNIGHT, General Manager. 
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OF 


THE GRAPHIC. 


We imagine that even our greatest living Painter could scarcely have anticipate. 
the lascure he would give te millions, ben he painted for our Christmas Number 
a CHERRY RIPE.” 

A Volume could be filled, showing the enthusiasm her appearance created. One 

mu sing incident we must find space for here, 

An admirer of the child's face, who had evidently been gazing at one of our 
Coloured Prints as figured at the Railway Stations, straightway telegraphed to the 
“Grapnic OrFice” the following suggestive message :— 

“Is the Mother of ‘CHERRY RIPE’ a widow? Reply paid." 

Mr. Mittais has now Painted for us a younger Sister of “ Curerry Ripe.” This 
Picture has been pronounced by many of his brother Artists to be one of his finest 
Works, and she will be introduced to the Public at Christmas by “‘THE GRAPHIC” as 


“ LITTLE MRS. GAMP," 


ane following Artists have also Painted Pictures, which will be reproduced in 

/Olours, 

MAMMA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
A BOY AT LAST. By W. F, 
YEAMES, R.A. 

HUNGRY BIRDS, By Cart BAUERLE. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY IN OLD NEW 
YORK. By G, H. Boucuton, A.R.A. 
CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A 
YEAR; A ScENE AT THE EVELINA 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 
DANGER. By J. C. Dottman. 

MR. OAKBALL AT FLORENCE. Four 
PAGES OF WATER-COLOoUR SKETCHis 
by R. CaLDEcortr. 

CHRISTMAS MORNINGATMAMMA'S 
BEDROOM DOOR. By A. Maric. 
PREPARING FOR THE CHILDREN'S 

PARTY: “NOW 


Hospitat, By C, J. STANILAND. : THEN, ONF, 
UGLY AUNTIE” AND LOVELY TWO, AND THREE.” By A. E 
AUNTIE. By Miss Mary L. Gow. EMSLIE, 
AFTER THE BALL: COMPARING | CHRISTMAS MORNING: DECO. 


RATING THE SIGN BOARD, by 
YEEND Kina. 


LIST OF TALES: 


DR. TODD'S CHRISTMAS BOX. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE. Illustrated 
b: ~R. RALSTON. 

MILEY M’ .LACHIN'’S RORROWED PLUMES. By c. J. HamILton, 

MR, WOOs:Y'S TROUBLES. By F. W. Rosinson. Ete. 


‘The Edition now printing is FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND, 
after which no more can be issued, and it will be facilitating the work of the Printer, 
Publisher, and Retail Trader if the PUBLIC WILL {INDLY GIVE THEIR 
ORDERS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO THEIR NEWSAGENT. 


PROGRAMMES. By ARTHUR 
Hopkins. 


Price ONE SHILLING, by post 3d. extra. 


THE ST. BERNARD CLUB DOG SHOW 


THERE has always been a halo of romance about the dog of the 
St. Bernard Hospice, and the numerous stories of his intelligence in 
finding out travellers who have been lost im the snow, and bringing 
the good monks to their aid, have caused him to be regarded as a 
very superior being indeed to the ordinary run of dogs. Until 
recent years, however, he was not kept in England as a pet, and his 
introduction into this country is mainly due to the late Mr. Albert 
Smith and the Rev. G. C. Macdona, and now he has become the 
most fashionable dog about town. This latter gentleman, together 
with other admirers of the breed, have founded the St. Bernard Club, 
under whose auspices the first show exclusively devoted to St. 
Bernards was held at the beginning of last month at the Riding 
School, Knightsbridge. Not that the dogs exhibited were the 
absulutely pure descendants of the old St. Bernard breed, for during 
one terrible winter all the females of the Hospice died, and the 
monks had to resort toa cross strain to keep up the race, Still, by 
carefully selecting the puppies which resembled the genuine strain, 
the monks soon secured a number of very fine animals, and certainly 
the St. Dernard as he is now, whether he be of the rough-coated or 
smooth-haired kind, is a most magnificent dog in appearance. He 
has an essentially gentlemanly and almost lordly air about him, and, 
in spite of his great bulk, he is as gentle and good-natured as he is 
dignified. In a room, he never intrudes his presence upon you, 
like so many of his smaller brethren, but reminds you now and then 
that he is not willing to be absolutely ignored by gently pressing 
your elbow with his huge head. In London, however, or, indeed, in 
any big city, he is somewhat ofa white elephant to the ordinary house- 
holder, owing to his large size and the difficulty of giving him 
sufficient exercise. To come to the Show, there were 250 entries, 
divided into twenty-two classes. The entries in the Champion 
Classes were especially good, Mr. J. Smith’s Save taking the first 
prize for rough coats (every dog, like every man, has his price, and 
Save’s is put down at 10,000/.), and Mr. Richard Thornton’s 
Dunstan gaining the same honour for the smooth-coated breed. The 

rizes for dogs over 18 months were respectively carried off by Mr. 
R. Thornton’s Leonard and Mr. G, P. Charles's Lady Norma. 
The classes for young dogs were well filled, while the litters. oj 
puppies excited considerable attention, The Rev. G. C. Macdona, 
as in duty bound, acted as judge, 


LORD DUFFERIN AT CAIRO 


Our special artist sends some incidents connected with the sojourn 
at Cairo of Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador to the Porte, who 
is working hard to effect a satisfactory solution of the Egyptian 
crisis. In one sketch we see a number of Egyptian officers, who like 
the rank and file lost their posts when the army was disbanded after - 
the fall of Arabi, anxiously waiting to be recommissioned in the newly 
organised force of which Baker Pasha has been striving to form the 
nucleus. The advanced guard of the new army is to be sent to combat 
the Mahdi or False Prophet, who is leading a formidable rising in 
the Soudan, and who, notwithstanding repeated defeats, appears to 
be slowly making his way northwards. Next comes a quartet of the 
ever useful “cavasses” who form Lord Dufferin’s escort, and who, 


‘despite their swagger and love of gold lace, are brave, trustworthy 


fellows. In No. 3 we havea peep at Lord Dufferin’s residence in 
the Choubra Road ; and in the last sketch is Lord Dufferin himself 
returning from his official visit to the Khedive on the occasion of the 
Mahomedan New Year’s Day—the first day of the new Mahomedan 
century, I,300—in the Christian calendar, November 12, 1882, 


A REGATTA ON THE TIBER, ROME 


THE novel sight of a regatta on the Tiber took place on Sunday, 
October 22, in the presence of a large concourse of spectators, /A 
number of rowing clubs have for some time existed in Rome, but 
no such eompetitive display of their skill has: previously taken 
place. A large attendance was expected, from the fact that the 
proceeds were devoted to the relief fund for the sufferers by the 
terrible floods in Upper Italy. The arrangements were under the 
control of the municipal authorities, who, together with some of the 
Ministers of State, awarded prizes to the successful contestants. A 
series of six races were rowed. Great excitement prevailed among 
the populace, who noisily demonstrated their approval of the 
vigorous efforts of the rival crews to win the victory. Our illustra- 
tion is taken from a point on the left bank of the Tiber outside the 
Porta del Popolo, and embraces a view of the opposite side, or the 
portion of the city popularly known as Trastevere. where St. Peter’s 
is situated, 
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HORSE GUARDS UNDER FIRE AGAIN 
SKETCH IN WHITEHALL DURING THE RE-PAVING OF THE ROAD 
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HORSE GUARDS UNDER FIRE 


Tus incident, which actually occurred the other day, not 
unnaturally took the fancy of our artist, who saw in it a travestie of 
one of the scenes of the real warin which our troops have lately 
been engaged. Everybody knows that, when the asphalte surgeons 
are at work, repairing the wounds which time and traffic have made 
in the skin of their peculiar paving material, we might fancy our- 
selves hard by the gates of Tartarus, so dense and suffocating are the 
fumes which arise from the workmen's cauldrons. And to the assaults 
of this malodorous, albeit harmless, artillery, were our spick-and- 
span sentries, the idols of nursery-maids, subjected, without any. 
opportunity of returning fire, or of extricating themselves from the 
uncomfortable position to which they were condemned, 


HER MAJESTY DISTRIBUTING THE WAR MEDALS 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE 


On Tuesday, last week, Her Majesty distributed at Windsor 
Castle the decorations which had been awarded to some 370 officers 
and men representating the British Expeditionary .Force which 
has served during the recent campaign in Egypt. The troops and 
the most distinguished guests were conveyed to Windsor by special 
trains, and the troops, who had been selected from all services of 
both the army and navy, were heartily cheered by an enthusiastic 
crowd which had assembled at Windsor to greet them on their 
atrival and on their passage to the Castle. ‘The ceremony took 
place in the Quadrangle in the Upper Ward of the Castle, and here 
the troops assembled about noon. The Queen arrived at half-past 
twelve, being accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Connaught, the Duke of 
Albany, and the Duke and Duchess of Teck, while the numerous 
guests comprised Lord Northbrook, the Marquis of Hartington, 
Mr. Childers, and Admiral Sir Cooper Key. The troops were 
formed in close column of three lines facing Her Majesty, who 
looked extremely well, and wore over a black dress a long mantle 
trimmed with fur. As the Queen came forward the troops saluted, 
and the bands played “‘God Save the Queen,” and then Her Majesty 
made the following address :—‘‘I have summoned you here to-day 
to confer upon you the well-earned medal commemorative of the 
short and brilliant, though arduous, campaign, in which all have 
done their duty with courageous and unceasing devotion. Tell your 
comrades that I thank them heartily for the gallant services they 
have rendered to their Queen and country, and that I am proud of 
my soldiers and sailors, who have added fresh glories to the victories 
won by their predecessors.” Then began the actual ceremony. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was the first to be decorated, and the bands played 
‘See the Conquering Hero Comes” as Her Majesty pinned the 
Egyptian war medal on his breast. The Commander-in-Chief was 
succeeded by officers and men of the Navy and Royal Marines, 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key announcing the services and names of each 
recipient, and Lord Northbrook, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
handed the Queen the medals. Next came the Headquarters’ 
Staff, who were presented by Mr. Childers (as Minister of War) 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley; then came the general officers, and 
amongst them the Duke of Connaught who stepped up to the dais, 
and saluted Her Majesty. After pinning the medal on his breast, the 
Queen leant forward and affectionately kissed him, After the Generals 
came the turn of the officers and men of the Household Cavalry, the 
Cavalry of the Line, the Royal Artillery, the Guards, the regiments 
of Infantry, the Royal Malta Fencible Artillery, and finally the 
Indian Contingent, led by Colonel Pennington and Captain 
M’Bay, the Queen touching the hilt of each dusky warrior’s sword 
before pinning the medal on his breast. The ceremony closed 
with the decoration of Baron von Hagenau, who accompanied 
the Expeditionary Force as Prussia Military Attaché. The 
officers were subsequently entertained at lunch in the Waterloo 
Chamber, with the exception of the Indians, who had a room 
to themselves, the troops being marched to the Riding School, 
where a dinner had been prepared for them, and where they were 
Rb meaky visited by the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 

ales. 


THE FIRST MAN IN TEL-EL-KEBIR, 

THE BATTLE-FIELD OF TEL-EL-KEBIR, 
COLONEL BALFOUR, THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
AND 
LIEUTENANT SOMERVELL 
See page 604. 


THE MAAMTRASNA MURDER TRIALS 


Tuk story of this tragedy will be fresh in our readers’ memory. 
It took place on the night of Angust 17th, and out of a family of 
six persons four were murdered outright, the fifth was so badly hurt 
that he died the next day, while the sixth, a little boy of nine, 
though battered about the head, and left for dead, ultimately 
recovered. 

The trial took place, under the Commission Act, in the Court 
House, Green Street, Dublin, before Mr. Justice Barry. Intense 
interest was manifested, and the Court and its approaches were 
crowded. There were ten prisoners, but two of these afterwards 
became approvers. Two points in the trial deserve notice. First, 


that several of the witnesses could only speak Irish, so that the, 


services of an interpreter were needed ; and, secondly, that several 
of the prisoners and witnesses, as well as the murdered family, bore 
the name of Joyce, which is a tribal patronymic in that district. 

In Ireland it is the custom for witnesses to give their evidence 
seated in a chair placed on a table, so that they may be as 
conspicuous as possible. One of the most touching incidents of 
the trial was the production of the child, who was the only 
survivor of the massacre, to be examined as a witness. His 
uppearance, with his head bandaged up, his haggard little face, and 
his look of suffering, sent a thrill of sympathy through the Court. 
The poor little fellow would probably have given his evidence at 
least as truthfully as any one else in Court ; but as he was unable to 
answer satisfactorily the usual questions about the obligations of an 
oath (any perjured scoundrel would have answered them glibly and 
triumphantly), his testimony was rejected, 

Some of the prisoners were found guilty by the jury, others 
pleaded guilty. ‘The convicts were sentenced to be hanged on the 
15th inst. 

Judge Barry, in charging the jury, said that the motiveofthis terrible 
massacre was obscure ; but he hinted, citing as an argument the 
remarkable evidence of one of the approvers, that it was done at the 
bidding of some secret organisation, the origin of so many atrocities 
in Ireland. Indeed, according to the correspondent of Zhe Zzmes, 
there is little reason to doubt, although no legal evidence was offered 
to prove it, that the Joyces were slaughtered because they were 
suspected of giving information to the authorities concerning the 
murder of Lord Ardilaun’s bailiffs, which murder occurred in the 
same district. ‘This supposition is strengthened by the assassination 
of a detective and the attempted assassination of Judge Lawson 
and of a juryman which have since taken place in Dublin. 


“KIT—A MEMORY” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illusirated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 609. 
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THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
IN EGYPT 


THIS engraving, which is from a photograph by M. P, Sébah, of 
Cairo, shows Lieutenant-General SirJohn Adye, the chief of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Staff during the recent Egyptian campaign, and other 
members of the General Staff of the British Expeditionary Force. 
There is little need for comment, as all have read in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s despatches and reports how well he was seconded and 
served by his brother officers, and in particular hy the members of 
his own Staff. The photograph, representing the officers in their 
campaign uniforms fresh Poo the victorious battle-field of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and now peacefully installed in the stronghold of the rebel- 
lion, may be regarded atmost as a historic picture. 


THE COLQUHOUN EXPEDITION 
See pp. 617 ef seg. 


THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
See page 621. 


THE EGYPTIAN WAR MEDAL 


Tuis decoration, which was presented to the troops at Windsor, 
bears on the obverse Her Majesty’s profile in frosted silver, with the 
folds of a veil drooping from a diadem over the back of the head. 
On the reverse of the medal is 
a Sphinx. It is suspended by 
a ribbon with vertical white and 
blue stripes. There are two 
clasps, one for the Bombard- 
ment and Occupation of Alexan- 
dria, and the second for the 
Battle of Tel-el-Kebir.—We are 
indebted to Mr. Emanuel, The 
Hard, Portsea, for the medal 
from which our engraving is 
taken, 


{ TEL -EL-KEBIR 


THE ORDER OF BRITISH 
INDIA 


AT the dawn of the present 
century ‘wars and rumours of 
war” were the normal condition 
of affairs in the British Posses- 
sions in the East—seldom, in- 
deed, was the sword in the scab- 
bard, at least for any lengthened 
period. True, the fabric of our 
Empire had been built up with 
consummate skill, and the illus- 
trious and honoured names of 
Warren Hastings, Clive, Eyre 
Coote, Hector Monro, and a 
host of others who might be 
enumerated, stand forth in let- 
ters of gold on the pages of the 
most glorious chapter in the 
history of England’s greatness ; 
still much remained to be done 
—the spirit of rebellion—pros- 
trate as it was—had to be utterly 
crushed and stamped out, the 
haughty brought low, and the 
intriguer put to silence, and even 
at this comparatively peaceful 
period of India’s career many 
a blood-stained battle proclaimed 
at once the prowess of our troops 
and the stubborn obstinacy of the 
foe. At length, however, peace 
and tranquillity beganto dawn upontheland, and thelion and the lamb 
to lie down together. Then it was that the magnates in Leadenhall 
Street—those rulers who, despite all the aspersions of theiropponents, 
were enabled, after a sway of more than two centuries, to hand over 
to their Sovereign a magnificent Empire of which England, with all 
her power, all her riches, all her possessions is, and it may be trusted 
ever will be, proud—began to bethink themselves how bestto reward 
the Native Army in the East who had fought and bled in defence of 
the Lords Paramount of the land. Those were not days when 
“ honours ” were the fashion—the present generation accustomed to 


BIRST CLASS 


read of whole strings of persons who have received tokens of Royal 
approbation can scarcely realise that for many weary decades the 
finest service in the world—the Indian Covenanted Civil Service 
and the Indian Army—teeming, as it did, with men of whom their 
country might be and was proud—never contained more than a 
handful of men bearing the proud distinction of knighthood. Such, 
however, was the case, though now ‘‘ fout cela est changé,.” 

After lengthened deliberation, the ‘Twenty-four Old Men in 


’ Chairs,” so they used to call the Court of Directors of the East India 


Company—determined to institute an Order of Distinction for the 
reward of native officers’ of merit whom the Governor-General of 
India—it was previous to the days of the Viceroy—might deem 
worthy of consideration ; and in 1834 Lord William Bentinck, the 
most peaceable amongst warlike rulers of the Empire, was empowered 
to establish the ‘* Order of British India,” consisting of two classes 
(each composed of eighty-eight members), the former of which con- 


veys the coveted rank of ‘Sirdar Bahadur,” a distinction which, 
amongst our swarthy brethren in the East, is much on a par with 
Knighthood in the West. The latter class privileges the recipient 


to add to his name the title of ‘‘ Bahadur ’’—literally the ‘‘ Bold” 


SECOND CLASS 


—equivalent to a genuine “Esquire” in England. Added to the 
honorary reward which the new Order conferred was the more 
tangible advantage of a pecuniary allowance of no inconsiderable 
amount. The insignia of the Order consists of a star of dull gold, 
jn the centre of which is a lion of gold set ina circle of pale blue 
enamel. Around this latter is a narrow rim of dark Horse Guards 
Blue enamel, with the motto, ‘The Order of British India.” The 
whole is suspended by a red ribbon of ribbed silk, of a tint much 
akin to the familiar Order of the Bath. The Second Class only 
differs from that just described in that it is smaller, that it is not sur- 
mounted by the crown, while the star is of a slightly different 
attern. 

Such is the Order which the Queen-Empress of India bestowed 
on Friday week to the privileged amongst the Indian Contingent 
who had been considered worthy of the high and distinguished 
honour of receiving at the hands of their Sovereign this token of 
the Viceroy’s approbation.—We are indebted to Messrs, Garrard 
and Co, for the drawings of the Order of British India. 


THE FALL OF THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AT BROMLEY 


Tur fall on Friday week of the ‘Old Ivy Bridge,” which spanned 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway at Rochester Park, near 
Bromley, was unhappily attended with the loss of seven lives, The 
bridge, a three-arch structure of bricks, had exhibited symptoms of 
subsidence on Thursday, and shortly after the passage of the 8.30 P.M. 
mail for Calais it was found necessary to stop the traffic in both 
directions, and take immediate steps for -its removal. By seven 
o’clock on Friday morning the central and the north arches which 
fell without any warning had been cleared away, and one of the lines 
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THE BRIDGE AT BROMLEY WHICH FELL ON THE 24TH ULT. 


in set free for traffic. The men now suspended work for 
breakfast, and eight of them were imprudent enough to take their 
meal in an old thatched hut under the still-standing southern arch. 
The jar of a train from Bickley passing by caused, it is thought, the 
remaining brickwork, many tons in weight, to topple over, burying 
in its fall the eight men underneath. Their companions instantly 
hurried to their assistance, but though they worked with desperate 
energy one only (and he seriously injured) was got out alive. The 
other seven were killed on the spot, and their bodies shockingly 
mutilated.—Our engraving is from an instantaneous photograph, by 
C. V. Shadbolt, showing the L. C. and D. R. Continental Boat 
Express passing Bromley at a speed of over forty miles an hour. 


WITH THE DisTRIBUTION OF KNIGHTLY OrpERS by the 
Queen’s own hands at Windsor to the é/¢e of the naval and military 
officers engaged in the Egyptian War the festal ceremonials in 
connection with the campaign may be said to have concluded 
Altogether about sixty officers were present, of whom Sir John Ady 
was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Bath and Sir Herber 
Macpherson with the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Star 
of India. Two of the native officers now on a visit to this country 
received the Order of the Indian Empire, one the First Class and 
ten the Second Class of the Order of British India. 

A NEWER PaGEANT, the formal opening of the High Courts of 
Justice, is now engrossing the attention of the myriad lovers of 
pomps and spectacles. Her Majesty, to the great satisfaction of 
the majority of her liege subjects, has decided to drive along 
Pall Mall, Duncannon Street, and the Strand, and will be 
received on her arrival by the Lord Chancellor and the Home 
Secretary, who will conduct her to her Chair of State on the dais at 
the north end of the Central Hall, where the judges will await her 
arrival, All these, twenty-eioht in number, will be present, it is 
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noped, on the occasion, first breakfasting with the Lord Chancellor 
in the House of Peers, and then taking carriage at Westminster and 
proceeding to the New Courts by Parliament Street and the Strand. 
The Judges of both divisions of the High Court will wear (most of 
them for the first time), their State robes of red and ermine, and 
those of the Court of Appeal their robes of black and gold. The 
City will be represented by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
attended by the Sword and Mace Bearers and the City Marshal, the 
Sheriffs and Under Sheriffs, the’ Recorder, and other high officers of 
the Corporation. 

Suarp Hittin of the kind which stings, but does not seriously 
injure, has been the feature of Lord Salisbury’s speeches in Mid- 
lothian, At the great banquet in the Corn Exchange on Thursday, 
to which some 1,100 members of the Scotch Conservative Club sat 
down, his theme was Ministerial inconsistency. It was because they 
had squandered, he would not say our ‘ prestige,” but our 
“military credit” at Majuba Hill, that weak nations like Egypt 
came to think that we were a nation which would never use its 
strength. It was because they paraded in Ireland the doctrine that 
force was no remedy that agitation had burst all bounds. And now 
those who three years ago were denounced as Jingoes have Her 
Majesty’s Government as converts. ‘‘We have,” he declared, in 
conclusion, ‘‘no guide to interpret Ministerial promises, We 
only know that hitherto they have been restrained by no respect for 
ancient institutions, no reverence for private rights. Before them 
lies the expanse of Socialism, towards which they are drifting by an 
inexorable law.” Next evening there was a more popular meeting 
of some 4,000 Conservatives in the same building, and another 
pungent speech on Mr. Gladstone’s ‘*transformations,”and the danger 
(greater to the poor than the rich) of the Radical policy of exciting 
one class against another. On Saturday, at the presentation to 
Lady Dalkeith of a portrait of her husband, the Marquis again 
compared the Midlothian speeches of three years ago with the 
recent policy of the Premier; and on Monday was presented 
with the Freedom of the City, dwelling strongly in his acknowledg- 
ment of the honour on the duty of cities like Edinburgh to resist 
the tendency to over-centralisation, Loss of power to regulate their 
own local affairs meant also the loss of an important part of national 
education. A dinner given by the Conservative Peers in the 
Freemasons’ Hall brought the five days’ campaign to an agreeable 
close.—In declining for the present the request of a deputation 
from Manchester that he would stand for the city at the next 
election, Lord R. Churchill made another “‘ fighting” speech quite 
in the spirit of his recent letter. The constitutional functions of an 
Opposition were to oppose, not to support the Government, and 
these functions for the last three Sessions had been systematically 
neglected. If this went on the time might come when the Tories 
in the country would think it not worth while to fight for Tories in 
Parliament who had laid themselves open to the suspicion that they 
did not possess the courage of their convictions.—By-elections, or 
preparations for them, have again this week been more than usually 
important, At Liverpool the Liberal Nine Hundred have at length 
found an apparently acceptable candidate to oppose Mr. Forwood 
in the person of Mr. Samuel Smith, a prominent cotton broker. At 
Wigan the claims of the Radical, Walter Wren, have been endorsed 
in a warm letter from Lord Dalhousie. At Cambridge University 
residents and non-residents have alike given the preference to Mr. 
Cecil Raikes, though the enormous majority by which the Conser- 
vative was returned—3,491 to 1,301—can only be ascribed to the 
dead weight of the non-resident country clergy.—Mr. Childers, 
like Sir Stafford Northcote, has temporarily broken down 
from over-work, and is now seeking repose in Devonshire.—A 
deputation from the Madagascar Committee was received on 
Tuesday by Lord Granville. While very careful not to say a word 
which could give umbrage to the French Government, or commit 
our own to any special course, his lordship, nevertheless, assured 
the deputation that he knew of no treaty giving the French the 
rights of protectorate over a large portion of the island, but, on the 
contrary, of distinct agreements between England and France, in 
1853 and 1854, that neither country should take action in 
Madagascar withont previous consultation with the other. Among 
the members of the deputation were the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., and Sir Drummond Wolff.—At the Plymouth Radical 
Association on Tuesday a letter was read from Mr. Bradlaugh, in 
which he says that the Government having refused to give him a day 
to be heard at the Bar of the House he has resolved at the request 
of his constituents to take his seat at all hazards, whatever the 
consequences may be, on the first day that Parliament meets in 
February.—Mr. Gladstone has now, we hear, arranged to meet his 
Midlothian constituents on the third week in January. 

FEARFUL, it may be, of the effect upon the peasantry of the swift 
and heavy sentences passed on crime by the new Commission, the 
Secret Societies of Dublin seem to have grown desperate. The 
murder of Detective Cox —described elsewhere — had scarcely 
been consummated when an attempt (somewhat similar in general 
plan to the Phoenix Park assassination) was made upon the 
life of Mr. D. J. Field, a juror on the trial of Michael 
Walsh, the murderer of Constable Kavanagh. Mr. Field was 
attacked at the corner of Hardwicke Street, within a few doors 
of his own home, by two men, and stabbed repeatedly in the 
face and back. The victim in this case was not killed, though 
his life is now in extreme danger. The murderers, at the approach 
of two youths, leaped on a car they had in readiness; and, though 
pursued some little distance, were finally lost sight of. Mr. Field, 
who keeps a stationer’s shop in Westmoreland Street, had refused 
to let his upper floor to the Ladies’ Land League, and had let it 
instead to Mr. Norris Goddard. A carman ona stand in the neigh- 
bourhood was so violently assaulted just before by some unknown 
hand that he had to go to the hospital to have his wounds dressed. 
It is believed the object of the assault was to get him and his vehicle 
out ofthe way. A reward has been offered by the Government of 
5,000/. for such information as will lead to the conviction of the 
offenders, if given within three months ; and of 500/., with a promise 
of the strictest secresy, for such private information as may produce 
the same result. At a protracted meeting on Tuesday of the Privy 
Council, it was resolved to proclaim the city under the Curfew 
Section of the Crimes Prevention Act, a measure which will enable 
the police to arrest at once any person found abroad one hour after 
sunset or before sunrise.—In the municipal elections last week the 
Nationalist candidates were returned for all the five vacancies. At 
Navan Mr. Davitt has been delivering a calculatedly wild address on 
the distress in the West, calling on the 200,000 occupants of the poor 
coast lands to come down and occupy the fat grazing lands of the 
interior ; and threatening, if Government do not help them, to 
organise a new Crusade, by which rents, instead of being paid to the 
landlords, shall be made over to support these wretched cottiers. 
The Home Rule League has now been definitely merged in the new 
National League, which has taken possession of its books and 
papers.— Westgate, the murderer, according to his own confession, 
of Lord F. Cavendish, is expected in England about the 13th of 
December. The officer in charge has recognised him, but professes 
no belief in his story.—Of the four men subsequently arrested for 
the outrage on Saturday, Ryan and Woodward have been discharged, 
and Devine and Poole committed for trial. 

ACCIDENTS AND DISASTERS as well as outrages have been this 
week exceptionally numerous, F ollowing closely on the calamity at 
Bromley, of which we give an illustration elsewhere, came the 
tidings from Scotland of terrible loss of life on the Macduff and 
Terrift branch of the Great North of Scotland line through the 
fallmg of a railway bridge—for some time, it is said, suspected of 
unsoundness—as a train was slowly passing. Three waggons, a van, 


and two third-class carriages fell into the chasm, and the first-class 
carriage following behind was saved only by the fact that the vehicles 
in front had filled the gap. Five persons were killed, and eleven 
seriously injured, and the isolation of the spot and the darkness of 
the night, made all attempts at succour difficult until the assistance 
which was at once wired for arrived at Aberdeen. Had the engine 
also gone off the line the catastrophe might have been more dreadful 
still, for one of the waggons was loaded with tar, and the engine 
fires would have set all in a flame, 

At WOLVERTON, on Saturday a fire in the railway carriage works 
caused damage to the amount of 50,000/.—At Newcastle-on-Tyne a 
terrible explosion occurred on Sunday in the Tyne Vale Chemical 
Works, inflicting feariul wounds on the son of the proprietor, a lad 
of fourteen, and on the manager, Mr. Voult, hurling portions of 
the dééris across the river into Gateshead, and more or less injuring 
many living in the neighbourhood ; and on Monday was destroyed 
by fire the splendid Tudor manor-house of Clevedon Court, near 
Bristol, the seat of Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, The flames, which 
first broke out in a bedroom, soon reached the library beneath—one 
of the most valuable private collections in England; spreading so 
fast that only a small portion of the contents were saved. Lady 
Elton herself had a narrow escape, and a fireman from Bristol was 
severely injured. ; 

Over 1,300 GENTLEMEN have already applied to be elected 
members of the new Liberal Club, and the applications continue to 
pour in at the rate of from eighty to ninety daily. 

Tue elections for the London School Board were held on Friday, 
and resulted generally in the return of the Board candidates, with a 
certain additional infusion of men who can be trusted not to go too 
fast. The chief surprise of the elections was the defeat of Mr. 
Sydney Buxton and Mr. G. Potter for Westminster, and the return 
of the Secularist, Dr. Aveling. In the country the School Board 
elections have chiefly been conspicuous for the discomfiture of the 
supporters of Voluntary Schools. 

Tue obituary for the week includes the names of Sir W. Hutt, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade from 1860 to 1865; of Lady 
Stratford De Redcliffe, widow of the late Viscount, to whom she was 
married in 1825, when he was plain Sir Stratford Canning, the 
young British Ambassador at Constantinople; and Mr. T. Longridge 
Gooch, an eminent engineer, once on a time apprentice and assistant 
to the elder Stephenson, when he made the Manchester and 
Liverpool and the London and Birmingham Railways, 


Tue rush of new plays last week has been succeeded by a 
comparative lull in the theatrical atmosphere, the production of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera of Jo/anthe at the Savoy, 
which will be found noticed under the head of ‘‘ Music,” being the 
only theatrical event of importance during the past few days. 
Novelties, however, are preparing, and it is evident that between 
this and Christmas the dramatic reviewers will not lack employment. 
The St. JAmes’s Theatre, which has remained absolutely closed 
for some months, while Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and their 
company having been moving in a provincial orbit, embracing all 
the chief towns of the United Kingdom, reopens on Saturday next 
with a new play by Mr. C. H. Stephenson, which, after the laconic 
fashion introduced by the late Mr. Robertson, bears the title of 
Impulse. The new piece, which is in five acts, will, we are assured 
on good authority, be of the class which, for want of a better 
name, is known as ‘‘ comedy-drama,” and will set forth a story of 
modern manners, : 

The programme of the representation of Ze Rivals to be given 
at the VAUDEVILLE this afternoon, indicates more care than it is 
customary to bestow upon one or two matinée performances ; and 
it may therefore be assumed that this comédy will shortly take the 
leading place in the evening bill. Mr. Thorne’s Bob Acres, and 
Mr. Henry Neville’s Captain Absolute will be first appearances in 
those characters. The cast is altogether-an exceptionally strong 
one, Mr. W. Farren playing Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Frank 
Archer Falkland, Mr. John Maclean Sir Lucius, Mr. Crawford 
Fag, Mr. A. Wood David, Miss Winifred Emery Lydia Languish, 
Miss Alma Murray Julia, Miss Kate Phillips Lucy, and Mrs, Stirling 
Mrs. Malaprop. 

The management of Drury LANE Theatre announce that in 
order to make preparations for the Christmas pantomime, the new 
drama entitled //ck must be withdrawn after this evening in the 
“very height of its success.” Cynics will perhaps say that if 
managerial statements can be trusted, it is. only in the ‘very height 
of success” that plays ever are withdrawn; but if Pluck has 
proved a shade less attractive than some. of its predecessors, there 
is no doubt that Mr. Harris has made romantic drama far more 
prosperous at Drury Lane than any other:.manager in recent times 
has been able to do. P 

The time at which we go to press unfortunately prevents us doing 
more than record the fact that Mr. Arthur’ Matthison’s diverting 
satire upon suburban melodrama, which he calls More Than Ever, 
and describesas ‘‘a concentrated tragedy inone horror,” was produced 
by way of after-piece at the Court Theatre on Thursday evening. 
The cast is entirely new, and is generally much more efficient than 
that of the one or two trial performances recently given at Wednes- 
day matinées at the Galrty. The principal parts are sustained by 
Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Anson, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. D. G. 
Boucicault, and Miss Marion Terry. 3 

Mr. Dutton Cook is about to republish, under the title of ** Nights 
at the Play,” theatrical criticisms contributed by him to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the World, and other journals during the last fifteen 
years. The sound judgment, unrivalled ‘knowledge of the stage, 
both of past and present times, and the highly-finished style which 
distinguish these essays, furnish excellent reasons why they should 
be rescued from the oblivion of newspaper files. As a contribution 
to any future history of the English stage they will be invaluable. 

The French performances at the GAIETY. Theatre next summer are 
to include the reappearance of Madame Bernhardt-Damala, followed 
by the appearance of Madame Judic and the company of the 
Variétés in Li/z, ‘ 

Mr. Irving is so far from adopting th 
English folk delight only in grumbling, that he has appended a note 
to the Lyceum playbill requesting that visitors ‘having any cause 
of complaint or of especial satisfaction ” will refer at once to the 
acting manager. 

Little Robin Hood, much enlarged and furnished with new songs 
and dances, is to be transferred on Monday next from the Gaiety to 
the Princess’s Theatre, Manchester, which, as our readers are aware, 
is also under Mr. Hollingshead’s direction, On the same evening 
Mr. Edward Terry will make his first appearance this season at the 
Gaiety in Litile Fra Diavolo, together probably with The Critic. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was a special matinée at the 
Gaiety, when Miss Harriett Jay resumed the part or Lady Jane 
Grey in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s romantic diama, A Nine Days’ 
Queen, Mr. A. Beaumont playing Northumberland, and Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree Hertford. On Friday, in a matinée at the 
VAUDEVILLE, Miss Wallis was to sustain the /7¢le réle in Adrienne 
Lecouvrenr. 
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Tux WESTMINSTER Pxay this year is Terence’s Phormto. It 
will be performed on December 14th, 18th, and 2oth. 

THE QUEEN has conferred on the Members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours the distinction of a diploma signed by 
Her Majesty. 

A Juvenite “Patience” Company is starring in the United 
States, formed on the plan of the juvenile Pizafore troupe, which 
appeared in London some years since. 

A COLLECTION oF OLD Boots is shortly to be shown at the 
Paris Musée de Cluny, where next January a fresh room is to be 
added to one of the most interesting archzeological museums in 
Europe. These ancient shoes will form a complete illustrative 
history of bootmaking, 

FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DESPATCH OF FOREIGN 
Lerrers are now afforded to Londoners. Since last Sunday letters 
for the Continent can be posted in a special late letter-box 
attached to the foreign night mail from Cannon Street for Dover up 
to the departure of the train, and also in a box attached on week 
days to the foreign day mail up to 7.45 A.M. The extra prepaid fee 
is 6d. in both cases, and no extra European letters are permitted. 

MINUETS AND GAVOTTES ARE TO BE ADOPTED this winter in 
Paris instead of the usual hackneyed waltzes and quadrilles, and 
fashionable Parisiennes are inviting their friends to meet and prac- 
tice the old dances. 
costumes, and even the invitations are got up to match, the dainty 
pink or green vellum cards representing an old spectacled musician 
playing the violin, while a powdered courtier and Marquise of the 
Louis XV. period tread a stately measure to his music. 

Tue PRODUCTION OF THE ‘‘PaAssION PLAY” IN New Yori 
has not yet been given up by its promoters, notwithstanding the 
recent display of feeling against the project. Accordingly it is 
proposed to bring out the play in Christmas week, and to evade 
criticism the drama will not be played in a theatre, but in the 
Armoury Buildings, The actors will be non-professionals, and thei: 
names will not be known, while further the play will be considerably 
curtailed, beginning with the presentation in the Temple, and 
ending with the condemnation, not the Crucifixion. 

A SuiTaste NationAL MonuMENnT to the late Victor 
Emmanuel seems rather to pose Italian artists. None of ths 
designs in the late competition were thought worth execution, and 2 
fresh International competition opens this week. Designs are to be 
presented within a year, and must represent the King on horseback, 
while the monument will be eighty-five feet high, at a cost of 
360,000/, The statue is to be erected on the Capitol, so as te 
dominate the whole Corso, which will be prolonged to the base ol 
the Capitoline Hill, the Hill being reached by a grand staircase. 

A Sunpay ArT EXHIBITION was held last week in the Large 
Hall, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, of the prize drawings executed 
by students of the City School of Art, and which will be opened 
again to-morrow (Sunday) from 2.30 to 6 P.M. Not only does the 
South Kensington Art Department—though unable to open the 
Museum that day—countenance Sunday exhibitions by lending 
various Art designs, but opponents to the Sunday recreation move- 
ment may further note that this particular exhibition is specially 
promoted by the clergy. Apart from this view of the subject, the 
display is very good under its new management, for the School has 
now been incorporated with the City Guilds of London Institute, 
owing to the change of circumstances and the aspect of trade since 
its foundation forty years agé, 

Tue GerMAN EMPEROR’s Diary must certainly be one of the 
greatest historical treasures of the age. For nearly fifty years 
Emperor William has carefully noted down with his own hand the 
chief events of each day, such as interviews, conversations, 
decisions, political intelligence, and domestic occurrences. Every 
morning a fresh sheet of folio size is laid upon the Emperor’s desk, 
headed with the date and a sacred text, and the diary already forms 
several volumes, which are to pass into the Crown Prince’s hands. 
The diary is illustrated by loose sheets bearing water-colour pictures 
of the chief occurrences of the Emperor’s life. Executed by 
renowned German artists, these sketches are drawn from rough 
outlines furnished from memory by the Emperor, who also corrects 
the artists’ drawings previous to their completion. 

Tur ORDNANCE SURVEY IN SCOTLAND is nearly finished, after 
having been in hand for thirty-seven years. These maps are drawn 
with elaborate attention to detail, and will not only be of the 
greatest value in agricultural matters, but are adopted as standard 
authorities by the Scottish Courts of Law. Most of the maps are on 
a 25 in. scale, the remainder on the 6 in. scale, including Midlothian 
and the uncultivated districts of the Highlands and the islands, and 
this latter measurement gives room for the contouring of the hills 
and the insertion of their height above the sealevel. Moreover, the 
position and character of all antiquarian remains are carefully marked, 
their age and nationality being shown by the difference of lettering. 
The towns aremapped onascaleof 5 ft. to 1oft. per mile, and not only 
are all lanes and gardens marked out, but even the position of the 
various lamp-posts, 

Lonpon Morra ity increased last week, and 1,681 deaths were 
registered, against 1,571, a rise of 110, being 51 below the average, 
and at the rate of 22°5 per 1,000. There were 2 deaths from 
small-pox (a fall of 2), 64 from measles (a fall of 14), 59 trom 
scarlet fever (a decrease of 9), 16 from diphtheria (a decrease of 
5), 21 from whooping-cough (a rise of 1), 2 from typhus fever, 29 
from enteric fever (a decline of 1), 1 from simple continued fever, 
17 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decrease of 2), and 2 from simple 
cholera, Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
numbered 411, an increase of 66, but 69 below the average. 
Different forms of violence caused 63 deaths ; 57 were the result of 
negligence or accident, among which were 20 from fractures, 10 
from burns, 3 from burning, 15 infants under one year dying trom 
suffocation. Four cases of suicide were registered. There were 
2,709 births registered, against 2,503 during the previous seven 
days, exceeding the average by 111. The mean temperature of the 
air was 44°7 deg., and 3°6 deg, above the average. 

Messrs. Dz La RUE AND Co. send us some beautiful Christmas 
cards, Among them are several delicately printed on satin, with 
fringe of floss-silk. These should be very popular this season. We 
notice also that some of these pictures on satin are adapted for 
book-markers, The cards of this firm are in every respect worthy 
of very high commendation.—-Messrs. G, Sparagnapane and Co. 
have issued some ‘Tel-el-Kebir” and ‘Egyptian Inggage” 
cosagues which children will eagerly welcome at parties this season. 
—Messrs. Tom Smith and Co. also send us some novel designs ior 
Christmas crackers. These include the ‘‘ North Pole,” “ Nursery 
Tales,” ‘‘ Scientific,” ‘*Toy,” and ‘* Masks and Faces” crackers. 
All these are done up in pretty boxes, and they show an originality 
which will be readily appreciated by the youngsters.—The most 
refreshing novelties in the way of Christmas trifles are the steel- 
plate cards of: Messrs. John A. Lowell and Co., of Boston, U.S. 
Many of these productions skilfully contrive to combine the functions 
of Christmas cards and valentines. In all the designs are very fresh 
and dainty. Messrs. Lawrence Brothers, of Farringdon Street, ar2 
the sole Lon ton agents for these cards, ; 
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asha is finally announced to begin on the 
Mahmoud Fehmi, Omar 
Rahmi, and Suleiman Sami will be arraigned. Of these Arabi, 
Mahmoud Sami, Toulba (who, by the way, is seriously ill with a 
pulmonary complaint), and Mahmoud Fehmi will be defended by 
Messrs. Broadley and Napier, who have asked the Commission of 
Inquiry to postpone the trial of Suleiman ; for, as he is one of the 
chief witnesses against Arabi, they would be unable to submit him 
to the test of a cross-examination. They have. also protested to the 
Commission against the hearing of further witnesses for the prose- 
cution as tantamount to an abrogation of the rules of procedure 
agreed upon between the prosecution and the defence, an allegation 
which Ismail Pasha Eyoub, the President of the Court, denies. He 
declares in a letter that the Cairo Prosecution Committee is the sole 
judge of what it can and may do, and that Messrs. Broadley and 
Napier are mistaken concerning their rights. Moreover, only two 
of the accused have been examined, Suleiman Daoud Sami and 
Hassan Moussa el Akad, the former charged with having fired 
Alexandria, and the other with having originated the massacre. 
Nevertheless, the British counsel ask the Commission to consider as 
void all the evidence taken since November 7, as contrary to the 
arrangements already mentioned. Meanwhile Lord Dufferin, on 
the report of Sir Charles Wilson, has determined to recommend the 
Egyptian Government not to proceed with the charges against 
Arabi of complicity in the massacre in Alexandria on June 11 and 
the firing of the city on July 13. Of course there are numerous 
other rumours, more or less well founded, respecting the trial, and 
it appears likely that, as the Khédive and Dervish Pasha are con- 
fidently asserted to have sanctioned the declaration of war, the 
main charge against Arabi will be that of continuing the campaign 
when ordered to desist by his Sovereign. 

Arabi’s trial apart, there is little actual néws from Egypt. The 
health of the British troops is far from satisfagtory, the number of 
patients in the military hospitals being more than 9 per cent. There 
are grave stories also of the way in which our men give way to 
drink, and a few days since a number of them set upon an unfortu- 
nate watchman, and beat him to death @ith their belts. Baker 
Pasha seems to be proceeding rapidly with the organisation of the 
gendarmérie force, and already 1,700 men have been drilled and 
equipped. The report that his appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian army is disapproved of by the British Govern- 
ment is contradicted by the Unzted Service Gazette, which states that 
the appointment has been confirmed by the Sultan, and will not be 
cancelled by the British authorities ‘‘ owing to the splendid services 
rendered to the Sultan by Colonel Baker since the time he was 
gazetted out of the British Army.” The revolt in the Soudan does 
not appear to be prospering so well. The Mahdi suffered severe 
defeats in his attacks on El Obeid on the 8th, 11th, and 14th Sept., 
and on the last day is said to have left 10,000 of his followers dead 
on the field of battle. Abd-el-Kader also announces another defeat 
of the rebels with great loss at Derwetn. 

‘The British action in Egypt is still being watched with great 
jealousy on the part of FRANCE, where the propositions of the British 
Cabinet are being discussed by the French Ministry, which by various 
unofficial Press paragraphs betrays its dissatisfaction at any 
suggestion to lessen the influence of Francein the East. Thus it is 
stated that England asks France what ‘‘ compensation ” she would 
like for the abolition of the Control, to which the French Cabinet 
virtually replies, It is for you, not us, to make such a proposal. As 
a species of compensation M. de Brazza’s Treaty is to be seriously 
taken up, and it is now proposed that an expedition under Govern- 
ment auspices should be sent with the explorer to make a thorough 
survey of the country from a scientific and commercial aspect. 
That gentleman has been presented by the Paris Municipality with 
a gold medal, the President, in his speech, comparing him 
to Nordenskjéld, and praising his magnanimity in offering 
his hand to Mr. Stanley as a fellow-labourer ! 

Another African question—that of Madagascar—has resulted in an 
extraordinary crisis--the Ambassadors, on refusing to sign the Treaty, 
were ordered to haul down their flag, an insult almost unpre- 
zedented in the annals of modern diplomacy. The negotiations have 
been going on for some five or six weeks, and the chief demands of the 
French Government are three, as follows :—Firstly, that the claims 
of certain individual French residents should be satisfied ; secondly, 
that a French protectorate over the whole west coast of the island 
should be recognised; and, thirdly, that French subjects should 
have the right of leasing Jand for ninety-nine years. Finding that 
the Malagasy Ambassadors were firm in declining to agree to such 
terms, the Cabinet on Saturday evening presented an #ltimatum 
insisting upon the two latter points, and requesting an answer before 
6 P.M. on Sunday. The Ambassadors drew up a reply, consenting 
to grant leases to the extent of twenty-five years, but firmly declining 
to cede any of the territorial rights of their sovereign. This answer 
was carried to the Foreign Office by the Secretary, and pre- 
sented to M. Duclerc, who, after having read it, threw the 
saper aside, and said, ‘‘Enough of this; I wish you good- 
lay.” Shortly afterwards one of the Foreign Office officials 
arrived at the Embassy, and notified to the Ambassadors that 
the French Cabinet requested them to take down their 
flag, and, upon their protesting, ordered the servants to haul it 
down, The Ambassadors, considering themselves insulted, at once 
left for London, leaving the archives of the Embassy to be brought 
on by the secretaries, As they are now in England, we may 
mention that their names are their Excellencies Ravoninahitriniarivo, 
Chief Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Ramaniraka, Queen’s 
Counsellor; M. Moses Andrianisa, a French and English Secretary 
and Interpreter; M. Anthony Tacchi, Secretary and Law Trans- 
lator ; and MM. Rabibisoa and Ranjalahy, members of the suite. 

The visit to Paris of the British Trades Unions’ delegates to 
discuss the question of the Channel Tunnel with the French 
workmen has attracted great attention, They arrived on Saturday 
afternoon, and were at once taken possession of by a Committee of 
Socialists, who welcomed them, and took them to a banquet in the 
Rue de Belleville, where various Socialist speeches were delivered, 
and a girl, in the orthodox red sash and Phrygian cap, sang the 
revolutionary anthem, ‘‘La Marianne.” Next day there wasa 
grand meeting in the Rue de Lyons, at which the proceedings were 
commenced by several congratulatory letters being read—one from 
Félix Pyat, protesting against the further existence of ‘‘kings, Gods, 
and priests.” England represented liberty; France equality. 
The two nations were worthy of each other, as ‘they had both 
executed their kings.” On the part of the British .delegates Mr. 
Fox, from Bristol, declared that the opposing interests to the Tunnel 
in England were the clerical and the military. He did not believe 
in the alarming stories of England being invaded by a party of 
Frenchmen dressed as old women, and wanted the French to come 
in their millions and *‘ give England the benefit of their enlightened 
opinions.” There isa very general belief in France, however, that 
Gallic ‘enlightened opinions” are hardly those of the Belleville 
Socialists, and a number of working men have protested against the 
theory that the Socialist speakers at the banquet and the meeting 
represented the true working classes in France. Indeed, the British 
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delegates, probably from ignorance, appear to have fallen into the 
hed of haieca! agitators rather than of the real labourers of Paris. 
In fact, they were made aware of this by their leader, Mr, Shipton, 
being asked, when applying for an audience of M. Grévy, for = 
assurance that they disclaimed sympathy with the Communistic ani 
anarchical views of the above-mentioned Socialist speakears. A 
letter was accordingly written pointing to their desire to Sta 
their views to the French President as the best proof of their not 
being revolutionists bent on fomenting trouble in a friendly country. 
On Monday they interviewed M. de Lesseps, who recapitulated the 
difficulties he had experienced from England with regard to the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal. The opponents of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, he declared, belonged to the upper and ruling classes, while 
the working men who had advocated the Suez Canal were now also in 
favour of the Tunnel. 

To turn to home politics, there has been a storm in a teapot 
respecting the alleged selection by M. Gambetta and his followers 
of General Campenon to succeed M. Grévy as President of the 
Republic in the event of any emergency. The République Francaise 
declares this report to have been the ‘‘ carcase of a wretched; 
deformed cavard.” But there is generally supposed to be some 
truth in it, notwithstanding. M,. Gambetta has met with an accident 
while unloading a revolver, one of the barrels went off, and wounded 
him in the hand and arm. The injuries are not dangerous, bnt he is 
compelled to keep his bed for a while.—One of the chief home 
topics has been the financial muddle in which the Ministry appear 
to be involved. M. Tirard first makes a mistake of 4,000,000/. 
sterling in his estimates, and now M. Heérisson finds a discrepancy 
in his estimates for the Public Works of a considerable sum over their 
real cost. M. Léon Say is adding fuel to the fire by sensational articles 
on the subject, and a very serious feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Ministry is being generated, which will doubtless find full vent in 
the discussion on the Budget. 

In Paris great relief is expressed at the abatement of the typhoid 
fever epidemic, which has been raging so severely during the past 
few months. Much satisfaction has been manifested at the moderate 
tone adopted by the new Papal Nuncio, Mgr. de Rende, at his first 
official reception of the Diplomatic Body. He plainly announced 
that the Church could not identify itself with any Government. It 
had suffered under all. It had laid a curse on none, Bishops were 
imprisoned under Louis XIV., but this was no reason for quarrelling 
with the Monarchy, or for proclaiming that never had the Church 
more freedom than under a Monarchical régime. ‘‘If,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we had identified ourselves with any kind of Monarchy, we 
should still be with the Merovingian Kings, and should never have 
been able to put up with Charlemagne.” Theatrical circles are still 
occupied with discussing the performance of the Koi s’Amuse, last 
week, and the only novelty is a spectacular piece, at the Porte St. 
Martin, Voyage 2 travers Impossible, by MM. Adolphe d’Ennery 
and Jules Verne. 

The students in Russia are causing considerable apprehension in 
official circles. Following the example of their brethren at Kazan, 
the St. Petersburg students last week attempted to hold a meeting 
to protest against the action of the University authorities. The 
students having refused to disperse at the order of the Prefect, a 
large body of police were brought up, and with the aid of two 
regiments of Guards arrested 280 of the students. Of these 180 
were subsequently liberated. The revelations which have been made 
at the various political trials of the past few years lend to these mani- 
festations a far greater importance than would appear at first sight, 
and it is even asserted that these University ebullitions have a serious 
effect upon the value of the Russian rouble on the Berlin Bourse. 
The students receive warm marks of sympathy from the populace, 
and when it is remembered how many ex-students have become 
Nihilist notorieties it is certainly not prophetic of future tranquillity. 
Indeed, during a recent visit of the Czar and Czarina to St. Peters- 
burg the most elaborate precautions were taken. 

The Viceroy of INDIA opened the Sirhind Canal yesterday weeke 
This canal is one of the largest in the world, the portion already 
constructed being 502 miles, while, when completed, there will be 
2,500 miles of channel. The canal is designed to irrigate through 
branches 522,000 acres in British, and 261,000 acres in Native States. 
The total cost was estimated at 407 lakhs of rupees, of which 278 
lakhs were being defrayed by the British Government, and 129 lakhs 
by the Native States, The Viceroy in his speech thanked the native 
Princes for their support in the undertaking, and dwelt upon the 
blessings to the people which would accrue from the work. At the 
same time he warned the cultivators upon the danger of relying 
upon water alone, which is by no means a substitute for manure as 
a restorer of the powers of the soil. The management of the 
internal distribution of the water is to be left to the good sense of 
the village communities, the Government interfering only to advise, 
or to prevent wilful waste. 

There is little news from the UNITED StTaTes. The President 
has dismissed the Marshal of the District of Columbia and the Post- 
master and Assistant Postmaster-General at Washington, together 
with two other officials, owing to certain revelations made in the 
recent Washington Star Route trials—a step which has caused con- 


siderable stir in political circles. Last week the President held a fair . 


in the Capitol in aid of funds for a monument to General Garfield. 


Of MIscELLANEOUS ITEMS serious tidings come from Germany 
of the rising of the Rhine, which is higher than it has been during 
the present century. At Coblentz the pontoon bridge has been 
carried away, the railway traffic has been interrupted, and at Mayence 
serious damage has been effected.—In Turkey the Porte has 
received a request from the Khédive for permission to cede the dis- 
puted territory of Massowah to King John of Abyssinia, a demand 
which is not met with much favour. There has been a change in 
the Ministry, Said Pasha being replaced as Foreign Minister by Assym 
Pasha, owing to the intrigues of the Palace party, who have also 
caused Fuad Pasha to be arrested on a charge of conspiring against 
the Sultan. Fuad Pasha, it appears, had grumbled at a seizure of 
fowling-pieces which he had imported from Vienna, The dispute 
about the new Montenegrin frontier shows signs of coming to 
an end, as Prince Nikita is stated to have accepted the Turkish 
proposition. In Betcium the chief topic has been the 
trial of the brothers Peltzer for murdering M. de Bernays at 
Antwerp, with whose wife the elder brother is said to have been in 
love. —From SouTH AFRICA we hear that the Boers are succeeding 
in their campaign against Mampoer, whose stronghold was success- 
fully attacked on the 21st ult, The natives are now stated to be 
cowed, and likely to make their submission, 


THE QUEEN has been giving a succession of military dinner 
parties at Windsor, all the chief officers engaged in the late Egyptian 
campaign being entertained in turn, while at the end of last week 
Her Majesty held an Investiture of various Orders at the Castle in 
order to decorate those who had specially distinguished themselves. 
A dinner party followed, the band of the Coldstream Guards 
playing during the meal. On Saturday the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and their baby daughter left for Bagshot, having spent a 


week with the Queen, and in the afternoon Her Majesty, with the 
Princess Beatrice, received Prince Taruhito, Commander-in-Chief. 
of the Japanese Army and cousin to the Mikado of Japan. 
Later Her Majesty gave audience to the Judge-Advocate General. 
Next morning Her Majesty and the Princess attended Divine Service 
in the private chapel, where the Dean of Llandaff officiated, the 
Dean subsequently dining with the Queen. On Monday the Duke 
and Duchess of Albany arrived on a visit, and Princess Christian 


joined the Royal party at dinner, while next day Her Majesty gave 


a sitting to Mr. Boehm, who is now engaged on two busts of the 
Queen, On Wednesday Her Majesty, with the Princess Beatrice 
and the Dukes of Connaught and Albany, went to Netley Hospital, 
to see the sick and wounded from Egypt. The Royal party went 
to Southampton first, and returned to ,Windsor in the afternoon. 
The Queen has abandoned her projected visit to Haslar Hospital, as 
not only kave most of the patientsrecovered, butthere are several cases 
of scarlet fever in the buildings. Next Monday the Queen comes to 
town to open the New Law Coutts. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are entertaining a number of 
friends at Sandringham to keep the Princess’s birthday. They 
returned to Sandringham on Saturday from visiting Lord and Lady 
Walsingham at Merton, and were immediately joined by the 
Danish Minister, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain. Sunday 
was the thirteenth birthday of Princess Maud, youngest child of the 
Prince and Princess, and in the morning the Prince and Princess, 
with their daughters and guests, attended Divine Service at St. Mary 
Magdalene, where the Rev, F. Hervey officiated. Next day the 
visitors left Sandringham, when their places were taken by Princes 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, Count 
Karolyi, and others, while the Duke of Cambridge arrived on 
Tuesday. Yesterday (Friday) being the Princess’s thirty-eighth 
birthday, there would be the usual tea to the women and children on 
the Royal estate, while in the evening the Prince and Princess were 
to givea ball. Next Monday the Prince and Princess come to town 
for a few days, and, after attending the opening of the New Law 
Courts, will lunch with the Benchers of the Middle Temple. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has been suffering from a severe chill 
and feverish attack, but is now much better. The illness, apparently 
caused by exposure during his recent trip on board the Lively, had 
been coming on for some days, and at the end of last week assumed 
so sharp a form that Dr. Wilks remained at Eastwell Park even 
during the night time, the Duchess also nursing her husband. Lord 
and Lady Wolseley were then expected on a visit, and the Duke 
would not have them put off, and on Saturday morning was well 
enough to see Lord Wolseley for a short time. On Sunday he was 
able to walk on the terrace in the sunshine, and has since rapidly 
improved. ‘he illness prevented the Duke from playing, as pro- 
mised, at St. Patrick’s Church, Brighton, on Saturday, at a per- 
formance on behalf of the Royal College of Music. When, how- 
ever, he visits Liverpool, on December 16, to open the Aged 
Mariners’ Homes, he will address a public meeting in the Town 
Hall in favour of the College, and will take part in a concert of the 
Amateur Orchestra. The Duke would have been gazetted Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Royal Marines before now but for a question 
of rank and precedence. Accordingly, he will be gazetted a full 
general in the army, with precedence over all general officers on the 
Active List of the Royal Marines. 

The Duke of Connaught had a warm reception at Bagshot on 
Saturday, on his first visit home since his Egyptian service. As the 
Duke and Duchess drove into the village they passed under 
triumphal arches, and were received by guards of honour, various 
bands, and an enthusiastic crowd, 
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Very rose-coloured statements of the success of the Salvation 
Army were made at a series of meetings—morning, afternoon, and 
evening—held in Exeter Hall last Monday to commemorate ‘‘ the 
dedication of 101 officers about to be sent to India, Africa, America, 
Sweden, and all parts of the United Kingdom.” The success in 
India was described as likely to overshadow the Army’s greatest 
triumphs at home. The services at the Eagle Tavern were said to 
bring togetheraverage attendances of 4,000 upon week days and 5,000 
upon Sundays, and in the whole of London there were thirty-two 
Army corps and 34,000 Sabbath Day attendances, ‘he total 
number of officers throughout the country was 1,019, com- 
manding 440 army corps. Meanwhile one of the severest 
blows which they have yet received has been dealt them by the 
veteran Earl of Shaftesbury. ‘‘The Salvation Army had now,” he 
said, speaking at a meeting of the Pastoral Aid Society at Win- 
bourne, ‘‘ obtained such a high position, being praised by Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and by the clergy at large, that it would be 
unbecoming on his part to say more than that he much distrusted 
their proceedings. He could not think any of the things said or 
done by them in harmony with the earliest ages of the Church, or 
such as would have received the approbation of any of the Apostles, 
and certainly not that of Christ himself.” 

A MonsTER PETITION TO PARLIAMENT is contemplated on the 
part of the inhabitants of the Western Suburbs, including Hammer- 
smith, Kensington, and Paddington, praying that the Army may 
not be allowed to parade the streets on Sundays, singing sacred 
words to objectionable tunes. The petitioners represent men of all 
denominations, and only require that these demonstrations should 
be confined to the buildings where the Salvationists assemble. It 
is believed that other suburbs of London will follow their example. 

**No INCREASE OF STRENGTH” is the steady tenor of every 
fresh bulletix which is published about the health of the Primate, 
and it is no longer possible to conceal the fact that his nearest 
friends are hoping against hope. On Wednesday Dr. Carpenter 
again reports that ‘‘that morning there had been no material 
change.” The bulletins when issued are at once telegraphed to 
the Queen, 

THREE MoreE Dioceses have now agreed to send representatives 
to the Central Council of Diocesan Conferences—lIereford, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bath and Wells. Two only—Salisbury and 
Liverpool—have declined ; three—Durham, York, and Exeter— 
have deferred the question ; and four—London, Llandaff, New- 
castle, and Worcester—either have no Conferences, or have not 
convoked them. Thus of the thirty-two English Dioceses, twenty- 
three are now in active connection with the Council. 

THE VENERABLE Provost OF ORIEL. was interred on Friday in 
the consecrated part of the old Priestfield (granted by Ethelbert in 
the seventh century to the Church at Rochester), on the spot where 
his son had been buried twenty years bere. A large party of 
London and Oxiord iriends, including representatives of the 
Fellows, Scholars, and College servants of Oriel, were unable to 
arrive in time through the ialling o. the railway bridge at Bromley. 

THE Lines oF, AT Least, TEMPORARY COMPROMISE with the 
more advanced Ritualists have been suggestively indicated in a 
letter from the Bishop of Rochester to the Churchwardens of St. 
Stephen’s, Lewisham, promising to consecrate the new Mission 
Church. This church will be virtually a chapel of ease to 
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St. Stephen’s, and the Ritual of St. Stephen’s is ‘‘ over the line of our 
usual and authorised Order.” Still, rather than the scandal of a 
closed and wasted building, the Bishop will consent to consecrate, 
but will serve a monition after consecration on the incumbent direct- 
ing him not to introduce into the new church “any alteration from 
long-accustomed ritual.” The simple order of service in the 
mother Church of St. Mary will, he thinks, best meet the necessities 
of the case. The Bishop relies on the churchwardens to use their 
personal influence on behalf of charity and order. Altogether the 
letter furnishes ample proof of the existence of a ‘‘ tacit but 
widely-recognised understanding that immunity against further 
proposals for the prosecution of unauthorised ritual is to be ensured 
by a uniform and honourable discouragement of its increase.” 

COLONIAL Synops, before nominating bishops, would do well 
to make inquiry whether their nominees will accept the offer. Of 
the three clergymen whose names have been thus proposed for the 
yacant Bishopric of Sydney, the Suffragan Bishop of Dover is 
understood to have intimated at once that there were stronger 
claims upon him at home ; and last Sunday Canon Fleming assured 
his congregation at St, Michael’s that he had no intention of leaving 
them. The Rev. R. Appleton is thus the only one of the three from 
whom Sydney will not have received a nolo episcopart, which she 
need not have gone out of the way to provoke. 
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That Mr, Arthur Sullivan, in partnership with 


“ TOLANTHE.” 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, his a/fer ego of several years’ standing, has 
merited and won a new success would seem to be unanimously, and 
on fair grounds, admitted. The continuous laughter and applause 
awarded by an audience which, on Saturday night, filled the Savoy 
‘Theatre in every part, was equivalent to a verdict of approval not 
easily questioned; and this acknowledgment of pleasure admi- 
nistered and thoroughly appreciated may be looked upon as a 
guarantee of popularity in store, One feeling, however, found 
expression even among those spectators apparently most delighted 
with what they saw and heard, acclaimed and eulogised—viz., that 
some considerable compression of the dialogue in the second, and 
for cogent reasons least engrossing act, would in no wise weaken 
the eflect, but rather enhance its general significance ; nor is such 
unprejudiced criticism likely to pass unregarded by those who have 
often, to their own advantage, tested public opinion as the joint 
contributors to this highly diverting entertainment, which while, 
with purpose intent, upsetiing all fixed notions of congruity, brings 
art and humour together in genial companionship. An extra- 
vaganza by Mr. Gilbert must be taken cam grano salis. Only 
to the brain that imagined the ‘“ Bab Ballads” could such 
odd fancies, bewildering plots, and incomprehensible ‘ windings- 
up” occur; and it is hardly too much to say that in Jolanthe ; or, 
The Peer and the Pert, Mr. Gilbert is as odd, bewildering, incom- 
prehensible (and amusing)—if not, indeed, exceptions here and 
there allowed or condoned, more so—than in any previous essay of 
the kind. At the same time, it should not be forgotten that, amid 
these indications of peculiar wit and humour, occasionally so subtle 
and apparently distorted as to elude the immediate apprehension of 
all but keen and attentive listeners, Mr. Gilbert shows a mastery of 
lyric numbers enough to induce any operatic composer to solicit a 
libretto from his hand—so rhythmical is his verse, so inviting to 
communion with music; and no one can be more thoroughly 
persuaded of this than Mr. Arthur Sullivan, now for the fifth time 
his successful collaborates. That Mr. Gilbert now and then repeats 
himself is evident, and it would be wonderful were such not the 
case. One instance, however, may suffice. Passing by the Sorcerer 
and the maids of the village, we come to the conclusion that a 
company of young ladies are indispensable to his purpose. In 
47.0.8. Pinafore we have the ‘sisters, the cousins, and the 
aunts” of Sir Joseph Porter; in the Perates of Penzance, the 
many daughters of General Stanley; in Patience, the posse 
of female sthetes; and now in Jolanthe a bevy of 
ethereal fairics. In the last three pieces, moreover, all these 
ladies make incredible marriages. In the first, General Stanley’s 
daughters each wed one of the pirates, their quondam persecutors ; 
in fatience the female ‘almost too utter” cesthetes wed the 
male sham esthetes, when the latter have exhibited themselves in 
their true colours ; and now, in Jo/anzthe, the denizens of the world 
of faéry yield to the solicitations of the members of the House of 
Peers, each of them being married to at least a lord. The idea of 
bringing elements so incongruous together, and the practicability of 
inventing anything like a colourable pretext for the solution, belongs 
exclusively to the swarm of strange fancies that must perpetually haunt 
the dreams of Mr. Gilbert, and must in the natural course of things 
perplex that ingenious dramatist himself, as it not unfrequently 
does those for whose recreation they are fashioned into shape. If 
Professor Porson, when stumbling against chairs and tables in the 
dark, exclaims ‘‘Confound the nature of things,” what would he 
not have said in witnessing, under the full glare of the electric light, 
this last and most extraordinary of Mr. Gilbert’s catastrophes! 
Those, however, who have seen the play, or read it, or perused the 
lengthy and exhaustive notices in the columns of our daily contem- 
poraries (and who can be so indifferent to Art progress in a certain 
direction as to fail in one or other of these things) must already 
have adopted a conclusion. This conclusion, if we are not deceived, 
may be summed up with tolerable accuracy as thus follows :—The 
first act, to which, on the opening night, laughter seemed to be a 
running accompaniment, is the better of the two, there being fewer 
moments of evident calculation than in the second, full of telling 
points as that undoubtedly is; the almost inexplicable commingling 
of fairies and mortals, with the singular conduct of both, is 
conceived in the author’s happiest vein; the satirical allusions to 
the Peers of the realm might, at intervals, be toned down, without 
much hurt to what Corporal Nym would call ‘‘the humour of it ;” 
and lastly, the character of the Lord Chancellor {so inimitably person- 
ated by Mr. Grossmith) is, perhaps, the drollest and most original 
creation in all the Gilbert-Sullivan ‘‘cyclus.” A description of the 
‘plot ” in detail is happily spared us, for reasons hinted at above ; 
we may, however, simply state our opinion that Peer and Peri (not 
/erella) would have been a happier title for the new work than 
Jolanthe (which suggests little or nothing), and thus have satisfied 
the majority, who looked forward to an uninterrupted row of ‘*P’s” 
—from Pinafore downwards. In Mr. Sullivan Mr. Gilbert has once 
again found his match, the whole spirit and humour of the drama, 
its personages and incidents, being faithfully reflected, always con- 
spicuously set forth, and at periods even idealised by the music. 
Not seldom when the dialogue, the ‘ perép-te,” in short, of what 
occurs belore the footlights, might otherwise seem to lag, Mr. 
Sullivan strengthens and seems to hasten it on by the orchestral 
devices of which he is a deservedly acknowledged master, | If at 
times, like Mr. Gilbert—as is almost inevitable—he repeats himself, 
and reminiscences of old familiar friends are conjured up, this is 
amply redeemed by the alluring new dress provided by the taste and 
skill of the musician, ‘When Mr, Sullivan appropriates, or seems 
to appropriate, the semblance of phrases not actually drawn from 
his own spring of melody—which, as we know, is. flowing and 
abundant enough—it is almost invariably with a purpose, and thr¢ 
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purpose as invariably put to excellent use. Several instances to the 
point might be cited, but our limited space forbids. Carefully 
studied as a whole, musicians and cultured amateurs are not 
unlikely to rank Jo/anthe highest in the scale of those productions 
for which Mr. Sullivan is indebted to colleague into whose peculiar 
and, it may be added, unique, sense of humour, we doubt 
if any other composer could enter with such close and undeviating 
sympathy. Melody comes spontaneously to him, no matter in 
what form the sentiment or action on the stage may require. 
“Patter” sopgs (and in the musical embodiment of these he 
stands alone), expressive songs, or what is still more difficult, 
songs with a dramatic purport, made expressive in spite of the 
apparently antagonistic verbal text, dance-tunes, faéry music, and 
all the rest, seem to answer his summons as promptly as the behests 
of Aladdin were responded to by the Geni of the Ring and the 
Lamp. If not always marked with the stamp of originality, they 
are at his immediate command, amenable to whatever treatment he 
may desire to submit them. We could say a good deal about the 
concerted pieces, and especially the amply developed fale to Act 1, 
but all this must be reserved for a future occasion. Enough that the 
music of Jo/anthe deserves more than a passing notice, critical or 
otherwise. The performance generally must be dismissed in a 
sentence. Every sign of careful rehearsal was discernible, and the 
prominent characters were, without exception, in the hands ofartists 
fitted to make the best of them. Side by side with Mr. Grossmith’s 
Lord Chancellor (already mentioned), the other personages, 
represented by Miss Jessie Bond (Iolanthe), Miss Alice Barnett (the 
Fairy Queen), Mr. R. Temple (Strephon), Messrs. Lely and 
Rutland Barrington (Earls Tolloller and Mountararat), Mr. Manners 
(the Sentry), Misses Fortescue, Gwynne, and Grey (three con- 
spicuous fairies); and, last not least, Miss Leonora Braham 
(Phyllis), worthily held their own, and did their utmost, one and 
all, to render the ensemble irreproachable. The two scenes, 
one for each act, the work of Mr. Henry Emden, were generally 
and deservedly admired, while nothing could be more picturesque 
and appropriate than the costumes. Mr, Sullivan himself, at the 
head of a small but efficient orchestra of picked players, conducted 
the performance ; and at the fall of the curtain he and Mr, Gilbert 
were called in front, and enthusiastically applauded. 

LoNnDON BALLAD CONCERTS.——At the concert on Wednesday 
evening three new songs were produced, all of which were received 
with great favour. ‘For Pity’s Sake,” by Stephen Adams, was 
delivered with great feeling by Miss Mary Davies; ‘‘ Kismet,” by 
Molloy, the melody of which is very pretty, was sung with much 
applause by Mr. Santley; and ‘Courage, Dear Heart,” by F. 
Clay, was charmingly rendered by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Madame 
Norman Néruda and the South London Choral Association contri- 
buted greatly to the pleasure of the evening’s entertainment. The 
next concert will take place in the afternoon of Wednesday next, 

Wairs.—Herr Joseph Joachim makes his first appearance for 
the season at the Popular Concerts on Monday night. He is to lead 
the third of Beethoven’s so-called ‘* Rasoumowski” Quartets (in C), 
and Mendelssohn’s famous O¢effo, besides playing J. S. Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor for violin solo, with double quartet accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments. The great Hungarian artist is sure 
of a cordial welcome by the legion admirers of his talent.—It is now 
definitely arranged that the long contemplated memorial to the great 
musician, Ludwig Spohr, shall be inaugurated at Hesse-Cassel on 
the 15th of April next.—Some of the local papers state that both 
Adelina Patti and Madame Christine Nilsson will both take part in 
the Cincinnati Opera Festival next January. The stage jewels of 
the last-named artist, supposed to be destroyed with the Park 
Theatre, New York, have been recovered uninjured. —Abbé 
Franz Lizst has left Weimar for Venice, where he purposes 
spending the winter.—The popular, composer of dance-music, 
Herr Joseph Edler, died recently in Vienna.—Mr. Franz Abt 
writes as follows from Wiesbaden :—‘‘In looking over The 
Graphic of November 11th I noticed, under ‘ Musical Review,’ a 
critique of the ‘ Songs of Bells,’ and was greatly surprised to find 
that wy death is so much lamented. If you find it advisable to 
contradict this rumour, please kindly do so. I am happy to say 


that my health has so much improved that I am almost as well as 
in my best days.” 
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Tr is not often that a resolution taken by the House of Commons 
after long debate has met with such swift and signal failure as has 
happened in respect of the second of the Procedure Rules. This deals 
with the crying evil of moving the adjournment of the debate at 
question time. It has always been felt that here was, within 
a narrow compass and well-defined proportions, the most dangerous 
and the most common of the enemies of progress of public business. 
It has come to be a truism of Parliamentary phrase that it is 
difficult to define obstruction. ‘There was no difficulty in defining, 
and still less in condemning, this particular expression of it. Whilst 
the Rule was being debated every member had in his mind the pic- 
ture of Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, or Mr. O’Donnell rising from below 
the gangway, and with insolent manner threatening the House with 
a motion for adjournment unless they would listen patiently to his 
offensive vapourings. This ever present nightmare modified the 
animosity of the stoutest man of the Opposition. It was agreed on 
all hands that something must be done in this direction. But of 
course it was felt on the Opposition benches that Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposition would not do. 

That was exceedingly simple, It provided that no motion for the 
adjournment of the House shall be made except by leave of the 
House before the Orders of the Day or Notices of Motion have 
been éntered upon, That is to say, the House would have been 
perfect master of its own time, and could have refused to listen to 
any miscellaneous business sought to be thrust upon it by a small 
section of members, After long debate the granite wall of the 
original Resolution was chipped away till an ornamental paling was 
substituted for it. This was pretty to look at, and seemed to hit 
the happy mean between altogether repressing a minority and 
altogether placing the majority at the mercy of Mr. Callan, Mr. 
Biggar, or Mr. O'Donnell. The Rule as it now stands among the 
Statutes of the House provides first of all that no motion for adjourn- 
ment can be made at question time unless it relates to a specific 
subject of urgent public importance. Next, this being admitted, a 
Member must obtain leave of the House, though if that be refused 
he may, with the assistance of forty Members standing up in their 
places, demand the right to be heard. This, it was triumphantly 
thought, shut out Messrs. Callan and Company. The number of the 
Irish Members likely to associate with these gentlemen in their 
desperate enterprise against the progress of public business was 
anxiously counted, and it was found that hardly at any time could 
they muster forty, The State was saved, and the House of 
Commons was delivered from the bondage in which it has been 
shamefully held during late Sessions. 

This pleasing fancy was not disturbed even when, on the very 
night after the passing of the Resolution, Mr. Parnell successfully 
made a motion for adjournment. It was impossible to deny that 
the working of the Arrears Act, on which he based his plea, was 
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**4 specific subject of urgent public importance.” In making his 
claim he received the hearty support of all the Liberals who sat 
below the gangway, and though these gentlemen would not remain 
in their places to hear the debate, they walked about suffused with 
a glow of generosity in the knowledge that they had thus secured 
justice for Ireland. On the next night, yesterday week, when Mr. 
Yorke moved the adjournment in order to discuss the Kilmainham 
Treaty, a great terror fell upon the House. It began to be 
perceived that a mistake had been made somewhere. They had 
been legislating specially for the cases of Mr. Callan, Mr. Biggar, 
and Mr. O’Donnell, and all the while they were labouring to create 
a new condition of affairs ten times worse than that which was 
formerly beivailed. When under the old Rules a member forced a 
motion for adjournment upon the House he always did it under a 
kind of moral cloud. He was for the time a Parliamentary 

ariah, offending against the spirit, though not the law, of the 

Iouse. No one having regard for his reputation cared to take 
part in a debate started under such auspices. There were 
throughout impatient cries for the division, and every new speaker 
was hailed with a howl of execration. Now, thanks to the Second 
Rule, everything is done in perfect order, and no one taking part in 
such a debate can be accused of a Parliamentary offence. Hitherto 
these motions have been made with the declared approval of nearly 
one-half of the members present. The best that can be hoped is 
that in cases where only forty members rise it will come to pass that 
a debate so feebly supported may be shouted down. But it is clear 
that a regularly organised Opposition can always muster an imposing 
demonstration in support of a motion for adjournment, and that the 
simple result of the new Rule is to make the minority more than ever 
masters of the order of business in the House. 

This conviction, born on the night of Friday week, came to maturity 
on Tuesday, when Mr. Gibson moved the adjournment with the object 
of bringing on a debate on the subject of the Valuers under the 
Irish Land Act, ‘The House had come down prepared for discussion 
of that portion of the Procedure Rules which deals with Standing 
Committees. There had been a whip out on both sides in anticipa- 
tion ofa division on Sir R. Cross’s amendment. The questions were 
over, and the Speaker just about to call on the business of the 
evening when Mr. Gibson interfered. When challenged for his 
forty, all the Conservative members rose to their feet, and the thing 
wasdone, The discussion of the Procedure Rules was postponed 
till half an hour before midnight, the intervening time being taken 
up by the making of speeches on this matter of ‘“ urgent public 
business,” the urgency being testified by the fact that the Conserva- 
tive Opposition contributed from four to fourteen to an audience 
which rarely exceeded fifty members. 

Amid these incidents the Procedure Rules make moderately rapid 
progress. Having put his foot down on the matter of the First 
Resolution, and triumphantly carried it, the Premier is no longer 
obdurate, accepting any amendment which appears to have recom- 
mended itself to any considerable portion of the House—with better 
general results, it isto be hoped, than has followed upon the adoption 
of this conciliatory mood in the matter of the Second Resolution. 
The storm of questions about Egypt has entirely subsided. In 
foreign affairs only Baron Henry de Worms is indomitable, His eye 
roves all over the universe, and he is constantly adding to the 
geographical information of his country by the discovery of some- 
thing wrong in some remote part of the world. It seems the Baron 
has private information that the Sultan of Laita is contemplating the 
cession of Tajoura Bay to France, and he ‘wants to know what 
Great Britain is thinking of doing? To this Sir C. Dilke makes 
quiet answer that the question is an hypothetical one, and that 
should the case arise, it would be dealt with by Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘‘ But,” Sir C. Dilke cruelly adds, ‘‘ we are not 
aware that it has arisen.” 

On Tuesday Mr. Gladstone made the promised statement with 
respect to the cost of the war in Egypt. From this it appears that 
in addition to the 2,300,000/. already voted additional costs amount- 
ing to 1,060,c00/, have been incurred up to the 1st October, from 
which date Egypt will have to meet the charges of the Army o 
Occupation, ‘The total charge to be borne by the British F-xchequer 
for the costs of the war is 3, 360,o00/., thus making it not only the 
most. brilliantly successful but the least costly of British wars. This 
statement, exceeding the most sanguine expectation, made an end 
of the possibility of raising a debate on Egypt, and left the House 
to concentrate its thoughts upon the most important business yet 
before it—the duty of the Prorogation. This, it is now certain, 
cannot take place this week. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From NoveMBER 23 TO NOVEMBER 29 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExrLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.——The weather during the greater part of this period has been 

moderately fair; the extreme tail end of it rather rough and wet. Owing toa 
depression moving in a south-easterly direction from the north-west of Scotland 
on Thursday (23rd ult.) the barometer fell decidedly, and was attended by dull 
and rainy weather, with strong westerly to southerly winds. The following day 
the barometer recovered somewhat, with light westerly winds, the sky, however, 
not clearing. On Saturday (25th ult.) the mercury remained fairly steady, and 
light westerly winds prevailed, with finer weather. Pressure increased quickly 
on Sunday (26th ult.), with slight westerly winds and slight rain, anda similar 
state of things was experienced on Monday (27th ult.). ‘Tuesday (28th ult.) 
found the mercury still rising, with strong north-westerly to light westerly winds, 
but during the night a depression came in quickly from the south-west, with 
westerly winds and a rapidly-falling barometer, accompanied by rain. Wednesday 
(agth ult.) was misty, with light westerly to north-westerly winds. Temperature 
fell with singular steadiness throughout the first six days of this period, a disposi- 
tion to rise, however, appearing on Wednesday (agth ult.). The barometer was 
highest (30°18 inches) on Tuesday (28th ult); lowest (29°23 inches) on Friday 
zq4th ult.); range, o’95 inches, ‘Temperature was highest (56°) on Thursday 
(ea ult.); lowest (30°), on Wednesday (2gth_ult.).; range, 26°, Rain fell 
on five days. Total amount, 0°46 inches, Greatest fall cn any one day, 
o*goinches, on Wednesday (29th ult.). 
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THE FIRST MAN IN TEL-EL-KEBIR 
THE world has it, under the hand of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, that the Highland Brigade were the 
first to reach and storm the enemy’s works at Tel- 
el-Kebir. Thus the honour of being, not only the 
first officer, but the first man in the British Army 
who got inside the line of defence at Tel-el-Kebir 
is claimed by a Banffshire man, Lieutenant 
G. S. A. Harvey, B Company, 42nd Royal High- 
landers (Black Watch). Lieutenant Harvey had 
a narrow escape and a hot time of it, as he broke 
two swords, his own and another he took from an 
Egyptian.—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Marshall Wane, 82, George Street, Edinburgh. 


—_—_+—_—__——_ 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF TEL-EL- 
KEBIR 


Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. fs 
Biancardi, Inspector of Railway Traffic, Zagazig. 
One of these represents the site of Arabi’s camp 
at Tel-el-Kebir on October 25th, when Mr. 
Biancardi writes: ‘The last tent from Arabi 
Pasha’s camp has just been pulled down, and will 
travel with me to Zagazig by a train also con- 
veying the remainder of the war material. Nothing 
is now left in the camp but some empty corned- 
beef tins lying on the barren desert. My 
sketch shows the hills opposite Tel-el-Kebir 
station, behind which the battle was fought.” 
The second sketch shows the tombs of officers and 
men who fell at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and 
who are buried 200 yards south of Tel-el-Kebir 
station. The grave in the foreground is that of 
Lieutenant J. G. McNeill, 42nd Highlanders 
(Black Watch), the second is that of Lieutenant 
J. G. Brooks, 75th Gordon Highlanders, while 
the third grave is inscribed, ‘* Here lie some non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Highland 
Brigade and Royal Marine Light Infantry, killed 
13th September, 1882.” 

———— 


THE LATE COL. BALFOUR 


ROBERT FREDERICK BALFOUR was born April 
30th, 1846. He was the son of Mr. John Balfour, 
of Balbirnie, who married Lady Georgiana Camp- 
bell, second daughter of the late Lord Cawdor. 
He entered the Grenadier Guards in 1865, became 
a Captain in 1869, a Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1879, and a Major in his regiment in 
1882, During the Egyptian campaign he escaped 
without sickness or hurt until the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir, where he received a bullet wound in the 
‘ower part of his leg. After being removed to the 
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Ismailia Hospital, he was sent home, and was 
nursed at the house of his sister, Lady Downshire, 
For some time he appeared likely to’ recover, but 
symptoms of blood-poisoning appeared, and he 
died on the evening of the 23rd October. He is the 
only officer of the Household Brigade who has 
died during the late war.—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by Van der Weyde, 182, Regent Street, 


—————_—_——- 
THE LATE LIEVT. SOMERVELL 


Tuis gallant young officer belonged to the 74th 
Regiment (Highland Light Infantry), which bore 
the brunt of the fight in the capture of Tel-el-Kebir, 
the casualties of the regiment in killed and 
wounded being about 4 officers, 6 sergeants, and 
8 9 rank and file. A sergeant of the 74th thus 
speaks of the subject of our memoir :—‘‘ About 
the first that fell was Lieutenant Kays. I stopped 
to give him a mouthful of water, and rushed on, 
The next poor victim was Lieutenant Somervell. 
I rushed to him, but he was gone—shot dead 
on the spot. He was a thorough gentleman and 
soldier, and, as an officer, respected as such by all 
ranks in his regiment.” Private A. McGregor 
writes thus concerning him: ‘‘ Mr. Somervell was 
as fine a gentleman as ever breathed, and a kind 
officer. Iwas right hand man of the 2nd Com- 
pany, and he was about three yards in front of 
me when he dropped. He asked me if he was 
mortally wounded? I said I hoped not. He then 
gave mehis revolver, andsaid ‘ Use that, I cannot,’ 
He died within five minutes. It was an awful 
charge. We got within 200 yards of their trenches 
before they were aware of us. Then they opened 
fire, and all I can say is I don’t want to see the 
same again.”—Our portrait is from a photograph 
by Stuart, 120, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


—— 


THE LATE EARL OF HARROWBY 


DuDLEY RYDER, the second Earl of Harrowby; 
who died at his seat, Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, 
on the roth ult., after a long and painful illness, 
was the son of a statesman even mere distin- 
guished than himself—one who for many years 
occupied high office in the State, and who for 
his eminent public services was advanced to the 
dignity ofan Earldom. 

The subject of ovr notice was born May roth, 
1798. He early displayed signs of high intellectual 
promise, and, when educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, took a double first. Soon after taking his 
degree he was elected Member for Tiverton, a 
borough which had been represented by four 
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THE LATE COLONEL BALFOUR (GRENADIER GUARDS) JHE LATE EARL OF HARROWBY, K.G, 
THE LATE LIEUTENANT SOMERVELL (74TH REGIMENT) 


Died from Wounds Received at Tel-el-Kebir, Oct. 23 Died Nov. 19, aged 84 
Killed at Tel-el-Kebir, Sept. 13 
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enerations of Dudley Ryders ; and in 1823 he married Lady 
Faces Stuart, deughier of the first Marquis of Bute. Later on he 
was invited to sit for Liverpool, and he continued to represent that 
great commercial city in the House of Commons until, by the ceath 
of his father, in 1847, he was summoned to the Upper House. — 

In politics Lord Harrowby was a Conservative of a very sensible 
and excellent type. From time to time he held office under succes- 
sive Governments. Sir Robert Peel desired to advance him to an 
important post, but he preferred to devote himself to the interests 
o Liverpool, In this manner he held a high and influential position ; 
he was regarded as an authority on questions of commerce and 
manufactures, and he preserved complete independence. , 

For example, he opposed Sir Robert Peel on the question of 
equalising the Sugar Duties, believing that we were thereby encou- 
raging slavery in foreign countries, although at great cost and loss 
we had abolished it in our own colonies. The Free Trade fanatics 
were not moved by this consideration, For the sake of preserving 
the symmetry of their darling projects, and getting sugar a little 
cheaper, they riveted the chains more firmly cn the limbs of the 
Cuban and Brazilian negroes. . : 

Lord Harrowby himself was far removed from this narrow, 
doctrinaire, intolerant spirit, as is shown by his statesmanlike con- 
duct regarding the Corn Laws, He did not approve of their repeal, 
and foresaw the injury which sooner or later would be inflicted on 
the home cultivator, but he felt that in such a matter, which was not 
a question of religion, or faith, or morals, he ought to defer to the 
men in whose hands the government of the country was placed, and 
who were almost unanimous for repeal. 

Lord Harrowby’s most memorable speeches in the House of Lords 
were in 1869, when he opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill ; 
in 1874, when he gave a general support to the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill; and in 1880, when he expressed a hope that the 
Burials Bill would be loyally accepted by both parties as a final 
settlement of the question. . 

Lord Harrowby’s speeches were neither brilliant nor emotional, 
but they were clear, admirably arranged, and abounding in good 
sense and useful information. 

He was well known as a liberal contributor to philanthropic and 
religious movements, and as a staunch adherent of the Church of 
England. For many years his familiar figure was to be seen on the 
platform at all important meetings called to advance the interests of 
religion. 

His son, Lord Sandon, has now become the third Earl of Harrowby, 
and so the electors of Liverpool will have to choose a new member. 
One regrets that there is not another Lord Sandon to preserve the 
continuity of the representation.—Our portrait is from a photograph 
by W. Nicholson, 20, Mill Street, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Lorp CoLerince has recovered from his recent illness, and again 
presides in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice. Sir Robert Collier, also for some time an absentee through 
ill-health, resumed this week his seat upon the Bench of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 

A SENTENCE of 50/ penalty and 5/. costs has been inflicted 
not altogether undeservedly on a Mrs. Rock, of Montpellier 
Parade, Cheltenham, who had stowed away two boxes of wax 
matches in a package destined for some friends in India, and 
described at the P, and O. Company’s offices in Cockspur Street as 
wearing apparel. While being conveyed from the warehouse to 
the docks the package was found to smell of sulphur, and on its 
being opened smoke was seen to issue from one of the boxes of 
matches, which had ignited. The culprit pleaded inadvertence, the 
matches having been purchased with a number of other small articles, 
but the danger to a ship from a parcel of this kind was much too 
serious not to be sharply dealt with. The full penalty for sending 
matches without marking their nature on the outside of the package 
would have been 100/, 

AT Bow STREET on Tuesday, John Norris Saunders was com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of sending a threatening letter to Mr. 
Gladstone. Inquiries, Mr. Poland stated, had been made, and it 
had been ascertained that Saunders had been certified as a dangerous 
lunatic by Dr. Gibson, of Newgate, and had been confined in various 
lunatic asylums at intervals between 1869 and the 4th of February 
in the present year. The prisoner again protested in his defence 
that the letter had only been written to ventilate a grievance. 

THE QUESTION OF Costs in the double action for libel brought 
the other day by Mr. Hannay, the police magistrate, against the 
publisher of the Séavdard for inserting, and Messrs, Sutton and Co., 
distillers, for writing two letters headed ‘‘The Manufacture of 
Criminals,” complaining strongly of a sentence passed by Mr. 
Hannay ona Jad in their employ, came up on Monday before Mr. 
Justice Lopes. Mr, Hannay had in each case obtained a verdict for 
3/. damages, but the jury had expressed an opinion that both parties 
should pay their own costs. Mr. Justice Lopes, who evidently 
thought that a magistrate should not be too thin-skinned, declined, 
after hearing counsel, to give Mr. Hannay his costs either against 
the Stanxdard or the distillers, 

SHARP SENTENCES OF PENAL SERVITUDE, ranging from eight 
and six years in two cases to five years in the other eight, were 
passed by Mr. Justice Hawkins at the Central Criminal Court this 
week on ten young men convicted of highway robbery with violence. 
It was plain, he said, that organised gangs of ruffans met 
together in various parts of the metropolis to rob and ill-treat those 
who came in their way, and it was essential for the sake of the 
public that such offences should be sternly repressed by the law. 
But for certain circumstances he would have ordered flogging to be 
inflicted on some of the prisoners in addition ‘to the sentence of 
penal servitude. The Judge further expressed his surprise that the 
Public Prosecutor did not take up cases of this description, 

FRESH LIGHT HAS BEEN THROWN ON THE GRAVESEND MURDER 
by the arrest of a youth of seventeen, named Henderson, who had 
decamped after the arrest of the lad Clarke, and been captured in 
Bishopsgate on Sunday evening by Detective Leamon of the City 
Police, having in his possession portions of a watch and chain since 
identified as the property of Mr. Eves. On being taken to 
Gravesend he volunteered the statement that ‘‘he and Clarke did it 
with a big stick.” The prisoners were again brought up on 
Wednesday before the borough magistrates, and again remanded. 

James RoGeRs Manes, a chemist, indicted for conspiring with a 
man named May to steal 6v0/., the property of Mr. Gompertz, a 
diamond merchant, of Hattun Garden, under circumstances which 
our readers may remember, was sentenced on Wednesday, at the 
Central Criminal Court, to two years’ hard labour. An attempt 
to show that the prosecutor had lost his money at cards was 
unsuccessful, 

Tue RIGHT OF AN ANIMAL to go where it pleases was curiously 
asserted in an appeal this week from the decision of a County Court 
Judge, who had mulctedthe owner of the errant beast—an ox—in 
the sum of one pound for damages. The ox had entered an iron- 
monger's shop, and done some mischief before it could be got out. 
It was, however, clearly shown that the drover had not been 
negligent, and both Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Stephen (who 


pleasantly remarked that the parties had got a good deal of law for 
a guinea) were of opinion that the onus of keeping an animal out in 
cases like this rested decidedly with the shopkeeper. It would cer- 
tainly be hard upon him, observed Mr. Justice Stephen, if the shop 
were a china shop. But of such details the law can take no heed. 

Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE sailed from Liverpool for New 
York on Saturday in the Cunard mail steamer Servia, He is to 
lecture, we hear, in the States on his experiences of the Bar. 

Corrovorative EvipeEnce of the genuineness of Mr, Verheyden’s 
diary has been given this week in the Belt case by Mgr. Capel, who 
had come from Rome expressly for the purpose. Mr. C. B. Lawes, 
the defendant, in whose employ Belt was from 1871 to 1875, deposed 
that it was very easy to model a likeness in clay, or put “the sight 
into the eyes” ofa statue. Many people did so without artistic 
training the first time they tried. ‘The busts of Mr. Robinson, Canon 
Kingsley, and Mr, Spottiswoode were certainly not the work of the 
same person, 

—_>_—_—_—_ 


THE OUTRAGES IN DUBLIN—ASSASSINATION 
OF DETECTIVE COX 


TuE affray in Dublin on Saturday night, in which a detective 
constable was shot and his assailant severely wounded, is the most 
serious which has occurred since the murders in the Phoenix Park. 
The police have for some time been keeping watch on men suspected 
of belonging to the secret societies, and have themselves, it 
is believed, been subject to a counter esfiezge, The whisky 
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tion at last wona race, and a pretty good one, too, as he beat a 
field of ten in the Saturday Handicap. The last important handica 
of the season was that to which ‘‘ November” gave its name, A 
capital field of sixteen came to the post, and as Shrewsbury was 
very fairly handicapped, and it was known that he lost start in the 
Cambridgeshire, and yet finished second, and now ran the winner on 
14 Ib. better terms, he was made first favourite. He, however, made 
no show in the race, which fell to Lord Ellesmere’s Boswell, who 
thus consoled C. Archer’s stable for some recent vexatious defeats 
Palermo was second, and Vista third, while Falkirk was last. 
though in the Shrewsbury Cup he beat Vista by a head at the 
same difference of weights. Abana, who was at one time first, and 
started second, favourite, and was backed for heaps of money, could 
not get a place. Boswell started at 7to1. Ie has generally been 
credited with being a short-distance horse, but nis trainer seems to 
have a special gift of converting animals into stayers. Having Wallen. 
stein in the stable, a pretty shrewd opinion could be formed whether 
he could stay a mile and three-quarters.—The meeting at Croydon 
this week, followed the close of the flat-racing season, and notwith. 
standing some outcry against the enlargement of the ‘‘ obstacles,” 
in accordance with the new rules of steeplechasing, most animals 
‘*got the country” very well, and the hurdle-racing was of a fair 
character. On the first day the Grand National Hurdle Race was 
won by that sterling animal, Theophrastus, in a field of nine; and 
on the Wednesday the Great Metropolitan Steeplechase fell to Mr. 
Rymill’s Ignition, Sugar Plum being second, and Thornfield third, 
FooTBALL.——There was plenty of interest at the Oval on 
Saturday last when, in an Association game, London and Sheffield 


THE ASSASSINATION OF A DUBLIN DETECTIVE—THE OUTRAGE 
IN ABBEY PLACE 


shops in the streets off Sackville Street were especially noted as 
resorts of suspicious personages. In the course of Saturday evening 
a party of six, evidently acting under orders, were observed by 
Constables Eastwood and Cox in Abbey Street, and, assistance 
having been procured, it was resolved to keep them in sight. The 
police were also six in number, though three only were armed with 
revolvers. At eleven. when the public-houses are closed, the men, 
who had been drinking, again appeared in the street, and as one of 
them carried a revolver in his hand the police, who were now 
divided into two parties, determined to make an arrest. On Cox 
crossing the street for this purpose a little in advance a cry was 
heard, ‘‘ Now is your time—shoot him,” and a man stepped out, 
and fired three shots at the constable (whose own revolver had 
caught in the lining of his coat), wounding him mortally on the 
side of his head. Nevertheless, Cox still grappled with his 
assailant, and Eastwood coming up and firing at the man the two 
fell together to the ground. A general m/e now ensued, in which 
Eastwood also was fired at and knocked down, and pinioned from 
behind when he regained his feet bya fellow whom he recog- 
nised as a house-painter named Devine. Just then Sergeant 
Danvers, of the rst Battalion of the Rifles, came rushing up, caught 
Devine by the left hand, and putting his drawn sword to his throat 
threatened to run it through him if he stirred. Devine, who had 
two revolvers under his coat, made no further resistance, and the 
constables, facing the crowd, cleared an open space, and assisted by 
two gentlemen placed the. wounded men in a car to be driven 
to the hospital, while they themselves took Devine in another car 
to the police station. The rest of the party had escaped in the 
confusion. Three of them since then have been arrested—two 
Irish-Americans, Ryan and Woodward, and a third man, Joseph 
Poole, who is said to have given the orders which first attracted the 
notice of the police. Poor Cox died on his way to the hospital ; 
his assailant, a gasfitter named Dowling, is likely to recover. The 
murdered detective was buried on Tuesday at Glasnevin. The bier 
was covered with wreaths and flowers from the Viceregal Lodge, 
and was followed to the grave by detachments of his comrades and 
numerous public and private carriages, headed by one containing 
his two uncles and his sister. He was only twenty-three years of 
age, and unmarried. At Iarold’s Cross on Sunday the perpetrators 
of the outrage were warmly denounced by Cardinal M‘Cabe. 
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Tne TurF.—-Manchester may fairly claim to have had the best 
meeting since the curtain fell at Newmarket. Fordham again got 
Sunshine home in the Wednesday Stakes, though she was not much 
fancied in a field of seven ; and Harebell II., another outsider, took 
the Lancaster Nursery. Addy added yet to her reputation by carry- 
ing the top weight and winning the Stamford Nursery, and Grander 
followed up his recent successes by securing the Mile Stakes. 
Another recent winner, also, in the shape of Dreamland, won the 
Lancashire Cup, and backers were right. On Friday Sunshine 
again scored in the Irwell Stakes, and Beauty beat Star Chamber 
and eight others in the Salford Welter. On the last day, Redemp- 


antagonised. The result was a win for London by three goals to 
one. This is the seventh successive victory of the home team, 
and Sheffield has not wén the match since it was played under a 
common code of rules. —The Universities seem particularly strong 
this year in both forms of the game, At Cambridge the University 
has beaten the Old Etonians in an Association, and Richmond in a 
Rugby game; while at Oxford, under Rugby rules, the University 
has defeated the Clapham Rovers.—Sandhurst has beaten Woolwich 
Academy Association-wise, and been defeated by the Eton boys, at 
Eton, under Eton rules.—Among inter-county matches, Yorkshire 
has beaten Lancashire Rugby-wise, and Middlesex Surrey.—For the 
Association Cup Darwen has beaten Haslingden, and the Royal 
Engineers Reading. 

AQuartICcs. Blackwell of Horsleydown has beaten Leigh of 
Shadwell over the Thames Championship Course.—George Bubear 
has offered to row any two or all his four winning races over again 
with his old opponents, giving three of them five seconds at the 
finish, and Silver ten seconds at the start.—George W. Lee, who 
will arrive in this country from America next month, offers to row 
any of our best scullers in the spsing.—The Cambridge Trial 
Eights have come off earlier than was expected, the race having 
taken place over the Adelaide course on Wednesday last, when the 
crew stroked by Beauchamp, of First Trinity, beat by two clear 
lengths that stroked by Meyrick, of Trinity Hall. 

CRrICKET.——The secretaries of county clubs will meet at Lord’s 
on the sth of next month, and hold a conference with the represen- 
tatives of the M.C.C., with a view to effecting some reform in the 
system of “umpiring,” whereby it is hoped that decisions will be 
less open to the suspicion of partiality on the part of the umpires. 
—From Australia we hear that the Hon. Ivo Bligh’s Eleven have 
played a drawn match against Twenty-Two of Sandhurst.— 


. Another of the Lillywhite cricketing family has passed away in the 


person of James Lillywhite of Cheltenham, a son of William and 
brother of John Lillywhite, who died a few years ago. 

CouRSING, At the Berkeley Open Meeting, the Cup was 
divided between Mr. Clay’s Miami and Mr. Holden's Nellie; the 
Derby between Mr. Bingham’s Quicklime and Mr. Wa ough’s 
Winterbourne ; and the Oaks between Mr. Southam’s Squire s Pet 
and Mr, Dunsford’s Delight.—At Kempton Park, where tne hares 
were in much better condition than on former occasions, and atiorded 
some fast trials, the Hampton Court Stakes were divided between 
Mr. Hilliard’s Hunting Horn and Mr. Wood’s Trappist ; and in the 
deciding course for the Moulsey Stakes Captain Graham Edwardes's 
Hector beat Mr. Norman’s Nancie. The meeting was a fair 
success ; but Metropolitan sportsmen do not seem to take very 
kindly to this kind of sport.—The list of nominators for the 
Waterloo Cup has just been issued. Among the new names we 
notice those of Captain Edwardes, Mr. T. Stone, and Lord 
Kilmorey. There are some few market quotations in reference to 
this great event, from which it appears that Mr. Alexander and 
Lord Haddington have been backed at 20 to 1, and Mu. Stone and 
Mr. Pilkington at 25 to r each. 

ANGLING.——-The Annual Report of the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society just published shows that it is still doing most 
excellent work; but it is very unsatisfactory to learn that it meets 
with such poor support from’ the great majority of anglers who 
frequent the river, and from the London and Suburban Angling 
Clubs, of which only twenty out of about 170 are annual subscribers 
to the Society’s funds.—A carp of 19 Ibs. has been taken by Lord 
Sheffield in Sheffield Park. 
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$ FRENCH. HYGIENIC SOCIETY. 


EAU LODOIS is the exclusive 


FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, and is prepared and sold only by them, 
from a formula of their own unknown to any one not now associated with their 


business. 
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bli REGENT STREET. 


OURNING for FAMILIES.— 
Messrs. JAY'S experienced Dressmakers and 
Milliners travel to any part of the Kingdom free of ex- 
pense to purchasers. They take with them Dresses 
and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, at 1s. per 
yard and upwards, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 
Regent Street. Reasonable estimates are also given 
for household Mourning, at a great saving to large or 


property of the present proprietors of the 


small families. Funerals, atstated charges, conducted 
in London or country. 


EAU 
Loos. 


6s. per Bottle ; 


Or Four, One 
Guinea, 


POMADE 
TRICHO- 
PHILE. 


EAU LODOIS 


FOR FAILING HAIR. 


FREE FROM 


Telegraph, November 25, 1882. 
The FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY have 
letters, and pamphlets, and verbally to thousands wh 
The EAU LODOIS WILL NOT PERFORM 
THE HAIR, and where the ROOTS ARE NOT 
phile, promote the growth of new hair. 
For thin partings it is invaluable, 
or the hair. 


‘The Pomade Trichophile, used in conjunction. with the Eau Lodois, allays irritation of the scalp, and speedily 


removes all traces of dandriff. 


Yo insure its universal use the prices will in future be: 


EAU LODOIS, 6s. per Bu:tle. 
POMADE TRICHOPHILE, No. 1, 58.; No. 2, 6s. per Bottle. 


PRENCH HYGIENIC GocieTy: Only London Address— 


56, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


PAMPHLETS SENT 


UNPLEASANT ODOUR 
Cures Various Maladies of the Scalp, and thus PREVENTS BALDNESS. I 


“Tt would be impossible to re-create the hair on a head when once the germs had disappeared. '—Vide Daily 


It is most exhilarating and refreshing used simply as a stimulating wash 


JAY’S, Regent Street. 


IVE-AND-A-HALF GUINEA 
BLACK DAMASK SILK COSTUMES (with 
sufficient silk for bodice included). Engraving of Messrs. 
AY’S Five-and-a-Half Guinea Costumes forwarded on 
application gratis. Also a pattern of the quality of silk 
from which these soatumes ae made, 


i 
‘THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE. 
aie HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


HE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, 


IN BLACK AND ALL NEW WINTER SHADES. 
These Clebrated Velveteens are recommended this 


season in proference to those usually sold. 
ave a more Velvety appearance, and the 
is” being stamped on the back of every 


yard is a guarantee ot wear. 


(CHARLES GASK & CO. (Limited) 


Have secured a beautiful assortment da black and all 
colours, which are supplied at most moderate prices at 
122, 124, 126, 128, 130, and 132, OXFORD STREET: 


AND 
and 5, WELLS STREET, LONDON, 
Patterns Post Free. 


EO PECISL NOTICE. 


RE Bocas and GRAHAM, 
N LIQUIDATION. 


from Agents in 


ONLY 
LONDON 


ADDRESS: 


56, 
(CONDUIT 


GTREET, 


REGENT ST., 
W. 


1, 2) 3) 4 


The ORIENTAL GOODS ordered from 
Japan and China, previous to the Suspension of this 


strenuously insisted upon this principle in their circulars, . : *3 CHRISTMAS SALE have just 
0 have consulted them on_ baldness or failing hair for ears. Firm for tos eee SOLD at once regardless of ost: 
HENRY BROWN, Trustee. 


MIRACLES, but will ARREST ‘THE FALLING OFF OF 


DECAYED, will, in“ conjunction with the Pomade Tricho- By Order) 


ON vIEW TO-DAY ANI) FOLLOWING DAYS 


Ses el 
GTEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” 


Winter Cruise to the Mediterranean, Alexandria, 
Cyprus, Pirzus (Athens), Naples, Malta, Algiers, 
Gibraltar. Owing to the time required for fitting the 
“Ceylon” with new engines and boilers, redecorating, 
&c., being much longer than at first anticipated, it has 
been found necessary to postpone the date of departure 
from that originally advertised until January. Exact 
day will be duly notified.—Apply at the Offices of the 
Company, Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge St., Westminster. 


ANNES.—Part of a VILLA to be 


Four Small or One Large, 2rs. 


ANGLO - INDIAN)R'# 


: ay, 
PATTERNS FREE. 
ANG&LO-J NDIAN 


(Sos MERE. 


Dress Lengths of Eight yards for 
Zt the Length. 


Firty-S1x COLOURINGS AND BLACK. 


an 


CHAPMAN'S 


Having entered into an Enormous Contract for 
this, 
I now offer Ten Thousand Pieces of 8-yards 


lengths for One Pound, or 2s. 6d. per yard, 


SPECIAL.—Carriage Paid on Order with Remittance of £2 and over to 
part of the United Kingdom. 


ET, viz., Two Bed-rooms, Dining and Sitting 
Pane Tih Board if required.—Address Madlle. 
GUERINI, Cannes, France. 


RANG’S AMERICAN 
HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
ARDS. 
RANG’S PRIZE CARDS. 


RANG’S FRINGED CARDS. 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN, 101, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W. And all Stationers. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 

on Loan for Amateurs and Students.—The 
Subscription Portfolio contains a Choice Collection by 
good and popular Artists. Catalogue and Terms for- 


ied on application. 
ARTH UR ACKERMANN, 191, Regent St., London. 


CORDED BLACK SILKS, 


3s. the Dress of 12 yards. 


GATINS, 21S., 29S., 338., and 39s. 
the Dress of 12 yards. 


ATINS, RICH DUCHESSE 


SATIN, All Colours, also White and Cream 


as. rid. per yard, 22 in. wide. Half price. 


GILKS.—Black Surahs,: Is, 114d. 


e to 4s. 11d. é 


S'LKS HALF PRICE. — 1,000 
Coloured Japanese Silk Dresses, at 12s. for 12 
yards, or any length at rs. per yard. 


ELVETS. : 
BLACK SILK GENOA GOWN VELVETS, 


22 in. wide, 5s. 11d. per yard. 
[DENTIC VELVETEEN. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 
In Black, 2s. r1d. to 5s. 6d., and all Colours, 3s. 1rd. 
per yard. 


"THE LOUIS, 15. od. to 5s. 6d. 
100,000 .,DRESSES FOR 


SALE AT WONDERFULLY 
LOW PRICES. 
VELOUR ANGLAIS, 8s. 11d. the 


Dress, or od. per yard. 


GcoTcH MIXTURES, 8s. 11d. the 


Dress, or 9d. per yard. 


NEW CHECKS, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 114d. 
VOILE DE MECCA, for Evening 


‘Wear, 1s. 634d., 1s. 1114d., and 2s. gd. per yard. 


TO LADIES IN TOWN, COUNTRY, AND 
ABROAD. 


NEW 
JACKETS 


JERSEY 
In consequence of 


the demand for these 
charming 


| encoana 
poe 


THE 


we again offer them 
to your notice, as 
they are the most 
fashionable, most 
simple, and most 
becoming Garments 
ever introduced for 
Ladies. They are 
made from Fine 
Stockingnette 
Fabric, fastening 
down the front or 
back. 
The TROUVILLE 
JERSEY, 113, gd. 
The BECTIVE 
JERSEY, 9s. 11d. 


The CONNAUGHT, made full in the skirt, for the 

New Dress Improver, 18s. gd. each. Colour—Black, 

Navy, Chocolate, Marone, Sultan, 8c. q 
BODICE, Beaded in 


‘MY BEAUTIFUL SPECIALITY,” 


NOTTING 


H™ W. 


6 lis r ENS. |,“ must, in the interests of the public, | “THEY ECLIPSE ALL | “The TROUVILLE BEADED 
BE N EW P let my readers know what splendid pens OTHERS. Jet, Steel, Gold, or Cashmere Beads, from 175. gd. to 63s. 
these are."—Hastings Independent. Dartmouth Observer. | HILDER and GODBOLD, Sidney Place, cicester 
ws JUST OUT. 6d. and Is. Th UST OW Tr; P Square, London, W. 
The “Big” Waverley Pen. per Box e Big “J en. 


es A opt 
if ic WWERLEY PEN. 


>. MACNIVENS. CAMERON 


es etek k 
For Clergymen and all 
others requiring a_ swift, 
smooth pen, we again spe- 
cially recommend our HIN- 
DUO PENS, No. 2 Points. 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders. 


In Gold ; 3 


JAMES AITCHISON, Manufacturer of National 
TO THE Q 
PRINCE’S STREET, 


80, 


| at all Stationers. 


containing all the 


No. 2 Hindoo Pen. 
6d. and 1s. per Box. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 


PEN MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES (ESTAB. 1770) 


BROOCHES. 


BLACKCOCK CLAWS 


From birds shot in the Highlands of Scotland, beautifully mounted 
as Brooches in gold or silver, and set with Scotch Cairngorms. 


PUNCH POLKA. By W. Queble 
GOODWIN. : 


PUNCH POLKA. Just Republished. 
puNcH POLKA, of all Music 


SELLERS. 


ee eS i ae 
UNCH POLKA, as played nightly 

by ICHAEL CONNELLY's BAND at the 
Royal Princess’s Theatre. 


PUNCH POLKA. Published by 
HERZOG and CO., 62, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


THE 


An PEN” 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON — 


Specimen Box 


inds, post, 1S. 1 


“ Nothing less than a litera 
indulgence.”-Hereford Fournal, 
“The best and most 
n ever invented.”—Grantham 
‘ournal, 


29 HINDOO PEN . 
EDINBURGH... 


. Blair Street, EDINBURGH. 


#@7 Beware of Partyoffering imitations of these Pens. 


12s, 6d, 


Scottish Jewellery 
UEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
EDINBURGH. 


. 86s. 6d. In Silver oo cx ees 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


THE 


WILLCox and GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC y 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 

Owing to the Self-Regulating character of its con- 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
once do perfect work upon it~work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability--a quality possessed 

EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 
Its simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 
it pre-eminently for use alike in Mansion, Cottage, and 


Workroom. 


"THE 


WILELCOX and GIBBS 
da AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

On account of its instant readiness for use, wide 
adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it 
effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 
most useful and economical of Sewing Machines, 

In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish its 
excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upon a short 


trial, 


"THE 


WIELLCOX and GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC - 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 
totally obviated, and the operation simplified to a mar- 


vellous extent. 
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D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


D® 


DF 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. Browne (late 
Army Medical Staff)discovereda remedy, to 
denote which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 
and it is therefore evident that, as he has 
never published the formula, anything else 
sold under the name of CHLORODYNE 
must be a piracy. 


J.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,—Allattemptsat analysis 
have failed to discover its composition. 


D® 


D® 


D® 


- COLLIS BROWNE'S 

HLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood stated publicly in Court that 
Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say that it had been 
sworn to.—See the Zises, July 13, 1864 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 
a_calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner 
vous System when exhausted. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CCHLORODYNE. 
COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
OUGHS, 
ASTHMA. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Afedical Times, Jan. 12, 1866. 


“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox 
practitioners. Of course it would not be 
thus singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 


D® 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE. 


From Surgeon Hawthorne, Henry Street, 


Banbridge, Ireland. 
“T have been in the habit of prescribing 
your preparation of Chlorodyne pretty 
largely these last three months. I have in- 
variably found it useful, particularly in the 
latter stages of Phthisis, allaying the inces- 
sant and | arassing cough; also in Chronic 

Bronchitis and Asthma,” 


R. 
It is always ready for use, and no preparatory expert- D 


ments or testing are necessary when work is to be done, 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE most effectually relieves 
those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few DF J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


inches of sewing. 


THE 


WIELCOX and GIBBS 
i AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Does not interfere with the ordinary domestic 
occupations; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 


continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened. 


It never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 


the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work—work F 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best i 


knitting. 
EE 
REE TRIAL AT HOME, before 


purchase for a Month, long enough to test both 


Machine and Sewing. 


(CAFRIACE PAID (both ways if 


the machine is not desired after trial}. 


RICE LISTS POST FREE, and 


any particulars desired before or after purchase. 


WIELCox and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


ONDON, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, Chief Office for Europe. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. 
i 


ANCHESTER, 


10, CROSS STREET, Royal Exchange. 


LASGOW, 


115, HOPE STREET, corner Bothwell Street. 


RIGHTON, 


32, NEW ROAD (facing North Street). 


(CANTERBURY, 
15, MERCERY LANE. 


N OTTINGHAM, 
19) MARKET STREET 


CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY 
TOWN. 


(BLORODENE 


is the great specific for 


CHOLERA, 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


“Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO 
DYNE." -See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


raging fearfully, 


D® J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. 


The General Board of Health, London, 
reports that it acts as a charm, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


880. 


ROM SYMES and CO., Pharma- 


ceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla.—January 
1 
‘o J. T. DAVENPORT, Esq., 3, Great Russell Street, 


Bloomsbury, London. 

Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread 
reputation this justly-esteemed medicine has 
earned for itself not only in Hindostan, but 
allover the East. As a remedy of general 
utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place in every 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, we 
are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
dan fin itum of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodynein Diarrhoea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
and asa general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during many 
years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and evenin 
the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we 
have witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to the profession and the public, as we are 
of opinion that the substitution of any other 
than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike, 

We are, Sir, Farthitully Yours, 
SYMES and CO. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 


[MP 


His Exceliency the Viceroy's Chemists. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE. 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
EPILEPSY, PaLPitation. 
GPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
Corlc. 
R Jj. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 
is the true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, P HEUMATISM, 
Gout, (CANCER. 
‘TOOTHACHE. 


ORTANT CAUTION. 


Every bottle of genuine CHLO 
RODYNE bears on the Governmen 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 134d., 25. 9d., 49. 6d. 


33, Great Russell Street, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 
.C., Sole Manufa: turer. 
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DEc, 2, 1882 


[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the 
PERI, 
MESSRS. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S NEW 


. ERA. 
On MONDAY, December ie nhs Vocal Scores 3s, 
‘The Pianoforte Solo, 3s. e Dance 
Separate Songs will be issued by CHAPPELLand CO., 
50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
OLANTHE ; oF SHE Peer and the 
MESSRS. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S NEW 
Oo a 
Now Ready, THE BOOK OF THE WORDS, 
rice 1S. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W.y and 
15, Poultry, E.C 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A New Romantic Comic Opera. 
English Version by H. B. FARNIE 
Music by 
ROBERT PLANQUETTE seek 
(Composer of “ Les Cioches de Corneville.”) 
Now being Performed with Enormous Success at the 
Comedy Theatre. 
VOCAL SCORE, 5s. Nett. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s. Nett. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (1882) 
OF 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA- 
ZINE, No, 125, 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC :— 
NEAREST AND DEAREST 
WALTZ... .__. «+ CHARLES D'ALBERT 
THE TORPEDO GALOP. _. CHARLES D'ALBERT 
OLIVETTE WALTZ. 2 . CHARLES D'ALBERT 
THE CIGARETTE POLKA . Jonn Cooke, JUN. 
ENGLAND QUADRILLES  . Cuarces D)'ALBERT 
GEE-UP! POLKA .. . . CHARLES D'ALBERT 
COMO QUADRILLES  . . CHARLES D'ALBERT 
OPERATIC WALTZ. . Kart MEYDER 
THE DADO POLKA. . - ALPHONS BECK 
THE CLAN ALPINE 
LANCERS. . .  . _. HENRY MORLEY 
Price 1s., postage free, rs. 2d. 
CHAPPELL and CU., 50, New Bond Street, W, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 
THE CHRISTMAS DUET NUMBER (1882) 
OF 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA. 
ZINE, No, 126, p 
Contains the following Popular Dance Music, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS — 
OLIVETTE QUADRILLE . CHARLEs D'ALBERT 
VENETIA VALSE . . __. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN 


THE KNIGHT OF ST. 
PATRICK LANCERS. « Dan GODFREY 
SWEET KISS POLKA , . C. KINKEL 


SWEETHEARTS WALTZ . Cuartes D'ALBERT 
THE TORPEDO GALOP .. Cuartes D’ALBERT 
Price 1s. ; postage free, 1s. 2d. 

London: CHAPPELL and CO. 505 New Bond St,, W,, 
and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


D4NCE MUSIC BY CHARLES 
D'ALBERT, s. d. 
40 


GRETCHEN WALTZ 2 : . 2 & 

RHINE FAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE 

(QUADRILLE, LANCERS, POLKA, and 

GALOP so, Se ak seach 4 0 
(All beautifully Illustrated), 


ly 
SELECTION OF FAVOURITE AIRS. 
Arranged by A. VAN BIENE 


THE LETTER SONG (True Love from 

o'er the Sea). Sung by Miss Violet Cameron 4 0 
TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss 

Violet Cameron. 2-1. ° 


All the above sent postage free for half price. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C, 


(CHAPPELL and CQ.’S NEW 


SONGS. 
Hymn to God the Father . Alfred Piatti. 
(Sung with the greatest success by Mr. Santley). 
Ye Cupids Droop Each Little 
Head . 2 F ‘ . Maude Valérie White. 
(Sung by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts). 
Echoes. os + os Berthold ‘Tours. 
(Sung by Miss Annie Marriott). 
Deepand True. . . Berthold Tours. 


Gates of the West. .  . Caroline Lowthian. 
Thine Alone. . . . A, H. Behrend. 
My Fairest Child . 5 . A.H. Behrend. 

Is. 6d. net. 


AEI (Evermore) . 3 . A. H. Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr F, King). 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


GECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash; or may be 
purchased on the Three Years’ System. 


HAPPELL PIANOFORTES from 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 
PROADWOOD 'PIANOFORTES 


from 35 Guineas. 
<“HAPPELL and CO.’S_IRON- 
L FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single 
and Double Overstrung Trichord and Check Action, 
to 150 Guineas. 


(GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


30 Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
“ ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
. AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas, 
- Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
‘Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


HAPPELL and CO.”S THREE 
\ YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument. becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 5s.3 
and American Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 

Sievath Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
suln€éas. 


HAPPELL and CO.”S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas, 


( SHAPPELL and CO.”S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years' System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


OKGAN, Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, rs Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 

may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 

System.—CHAPPELL and CO., foe New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 35, Poultry, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

ETZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 

MAS ALBUM OF DANCEMUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA . CHARLES GODFREY 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS, R. HERZEN 
GRELOTS POEKA. E . R. DE VILBAC 
LA REINE DES PAPILLONS 

VALSE . < -  « «+ LAMOTHE 

BON BON POLKA. _. _. R. HERZEN 
PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 


RILLE._.__.__._— . CHARLES GODFREY 
BOCCACIO QUADRILLE. . Strauss 
BOCCACIO POLKA . «J. M, Cowarp 
NINA VALSE . . .. « EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 
Complete in Handsomely Illuminated Cover. 
Price 1s., or post free 19 Stan 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


MASKS ANDFACES. ByMolloy. 
New Song. The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Soprano or tenor, 


In C, contralto or baritone; in 


Post fi 24 stamps. 
METZLER ‘and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN 
JOURNAL, 

‘A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 

composers, easily and effectively arran, ed, with all the 

stops carefully marked. Edited by J. M. Cowarp. 


Price 3s. each number. 
ConTENTS No. 6: 


NAZARETH x ® 8 Cu. Gounop, 
VOLUNTARY . . . EMRE 
ECIL, 


NOCTURNE | os 4 
LOST CHORDY. | ot. 

1 WOULD THAT MY LOVE | 
TURKISH CHORUS (IRENE) 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 
R OMBERG'S CELEBRATED 


TOY SYMPHONY and HAYDN'S CELE- 
BRATED ,TOY SYMPHONY, as performed by Sir 
Julius Benedict, Arthur Sullivan, and all the most 
celebrated Musicians in St. James's Hall before the 
Royal Family. Edited by J. M. Cowarp. All the 
parts carefully marked for rehearsal. Price complete, 
2s. 6d. net each. String parts extra, 1s. 6d. net. The 
Toy instruments, all tuned and properly regulated, 
comprising 12 Instruments. Price Two Guineas. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


+ MACFARREN. 
+ Cu. Gounop, 


THE WALTZ OF WALTZES., 
VALSE VENETIENNE, 


beautifully Illustrated. 
3 
E MILE WALDTEUFEL’S 
LATEST SUCCESS. 
Played at the Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden, and received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm; will be included in every Ball Programme 
during the present Season. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. 
net; Duet, 2s. net; Septet, xs. 4d. net; Full 
Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, 2s. net; Military 
Band, §s. net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 

IANOFORTES, 

by the best English and foreign makers, re- 

turned from hire, at-greatly reduced prices. 
IANOFORTES, 

By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 

By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 

turned from hire, at reduced prices. 
ARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


MECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
Price 45 guineas. 


ETZLER and CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


BOOSEY AND CO.’S POPULAR 
GUNSHINE AND RAIN. By 


BLUMENTHAL. ' Sung by Madame Antoinette 
Sterling at the Second Ballad Concert. 


"] Be CRICKET on the HEARTH. 


By Motioy. Sung by Madame- Lemmens- 

Sherrington. 

AITING for the KING. By 

Frank L, Moir. Sung by Miss. Clara 
patie Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss. Carlotta 
iot. 
OR PITY’S SAKE. By 
STEPHEN ADAMS. Sung by Miss Mary Davies 
at the Second Ballad Concert. 

W ONDERING. By FRANK L. 

Morr. For mezzo-soprano or contralto, 

GOLNG TO MARKET. By 

DIEHL. Sung by Miss Agnes Larkcom. 
NCLE JOHN. By Weatherly. 
Sung by Madame Osborne Williams and Miss 

Jessie Royd. 

LWAYS TOGETHER. By 
MoLtoy. Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling 
at the first Ballad Concert. ; 

IF, ONLY. By Marzials. Sung by 
Miss Damian at the first Ballad Concert. 
EAVING YET LOVING. By 

Marziats. Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote. 
2s. each. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 
PRUNG A LEAK. In the press 
—and to be sung by Mr. Maybrick at the Ballad 

Concerts.—‘ Sprung a Leak,” new nautical song by the 

composer of '‘Nancy Lee” and “The Midshipmite.” 

The words by Arthur Matthison, author of ‘lhe 

Little Hero.” 2s, net. 

BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 

"THREE MERRY MEN. A great 

success. 

“I ‘HREE MERRY MEN. New 

Baritone song. 
"THREE MERRY MEN. By 
MoLLoy. 

T “HREE MERRY MEN. Sung 

by Mr. Barrington Foote at the Ballad Concerts. 

“An amusing story neatly told.” “Among the 

successes of the evening. Daty Telegraph, “To 

judge by its reception on Wednesday will be as popular 
as ‘Nancy Lee,’”—Era._ 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


DALMAINE's PIANOS Half-price. 
—In conset eee of a change of partnership 
the whole of this splendid stock (periected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of xoo years' 
reputation, and in order to effect a spcedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, £30 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, best class, from 45. Carriage free 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS., 
D'ALMAINE and CO., gr, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 
gate, E.C. 


Musical BOXES, by best 


Makers, Largest Stock in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 
Operatic, National, and Sasasd Music. Catalogues of 
Tunes and Prices gratis and post free.—WALES and 
McCULLOCH, 56, Cheapside, & 22, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
“ GRAND ORGAN MODEL. ‘Two Claviers. 
Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Keeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 


Iltustrated lists free. 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


CHASERS for CASH. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO’S 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 
D® MARX’S UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 9s. 

D® MARX'S MUSIC OF THE 
NINETEENTH COME vit 
DUBOURG ON THE VIOLIN. 
7s. 6d. 

PiNsutrs (C.)’ HINTS TO 
STUDENTS ON SINGING. is. 

OCKSTRO’S RULES OF 
COUNTERPOINT. 2s. 
ROCKSTRO’S PRACTICAL 
HARMONY. 2s. Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. 

F, WEST’S QUESTIONS ON 
° THE THEORY OF MUSIC, 
REINCK’S FIRST THREE 
MONTHS AT THE ORGAN. 33s. 
Payment as above received in stamps or P.O.O. 

6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W, 
CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE'S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Will be ready in a few days. 
E. PAUER'S 
IRTHDAY BOOK of MUSI- 
CIANS and COMPOSERS. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 3s. 
Leather, 4s. 
Manchester: FORSYLH BROTHERS. 
London: FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, and . . 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 4, Stationers’ 
Hall Court; and | 
Every Musicseller and Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 
DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA. id 
NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILLA GEM, 10 stops, 22 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 24 
octaves of pedals, Price 105 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 21 stops, 2% 
octaves of pedals (30 notes). 75 guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manches- 
ter, Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 
HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 
MAN’S.—NOW ON VIEW all the new and ori- 
ginal designs, by the most eminent publishers. Descrip- 
tive catalogues free by post.—-T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 
54, Leicester Square, W.C. 
HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S. —No. 3,661. — YELLOW ROSE, 
TULIPS, PEONY, and FRITTILLARY. Really 
lovely specimens of floral culture, on rich peacock 
green background, with symbolical design, and reli- 


gious greeting on back. Size, 5 by 614. Set of four, 
1s. 6d—T, CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester 
Square, W.C. . 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 
MAN'S. — PRIZE EXHIBITION CARDS, 
elaborately reproduced from the designs exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery, which gained £5,000 in prizes. 
Descriptive catalogue free by post.—T. CHAPMAN, 
Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S.—No. 4,704.—RIVER LANDSCAPES. 
Three delightful peeps of river scenery, with rushes 
and water lilies in the foreground, rich masses of 
foliage in the background, and reflections of cloud and 
tree in the clear blue water. 475 prize. _ Size, 6 by 4. 
The set of three, od.—T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, 
Leicester Square, W.C, 


( ,HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 

MAN’'S.—PRIZE EXHIBITION CARDS, faith- 
fully reproduced from the best designs exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Descriptive catalogue free 
by post.-T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S.No. 4,788—MINIATURE LAND- 
SCAPES.—Surrounded by choice arrangements of rich 
flowers; tinted background. A, pulze. Size 5 by 6. 
‘The set of four, 1s. 6d-—T, CHAPMAN, Stationer, 
54, Leicester Square, W.C, 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
MAN'S.—_ROYAL ACADEMY CARDS, most 
elaborately reproduced from paintings byeminentartists. 
Descriptive catalogue free by post.—T. CHAPMAN, 
Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.C, 


THE QUIVER. 
FoR SUNDAY 


READING. 

Now Ready. 
r I SHE QUIVER for NOVEMBER 
and DECEMBER, being the First Two Varts of 
each, containing, amongst 
and interesting contribu- 


GENERAL 


a New Volume, price 6d. 
numerous other valuable 
tions :— 

OLD TESTAMENT 
PATTERNS of NEW 
TESTAMENT VIR- 
TUES: Abraham, a 
Pattern of Faith. By 
the Rey. Daniel Moore, 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
PROVED by FACTS, 
By the Rev, W. Walters 

An ORNAMENT of Great 
PRICE. ky the Rev. 
T. M. Morris. 

“SAVE ME, O GOD!” 


M.A; - + 
A NEW FIELD FOR Psalm Ixix. (Messianic), 
MISSION CULTURE. Paraphrased by Martin 
By Emma Raymond F. ‘Tupper, D.C. L., 
Pitman. F.R.S. 
The LIFE of a SCOT- | THE ART of SUNDAY- 
TISH PROBATIONER SCHOOL TEACH.- 
ING. By the Rev. 


By a Scottish Minister. 
CRITICAL PERIODS 
in PROPHETIC HIS- 


TORY. 

The STOLEN CHIL- 
DREN: A True Story. 
By Mary L_ Whately. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Gordon Calthorpe, M.A. 
OX-EYED DAISES. A 
Sketch Story. By L. T, 


Mead. 

“HALLOWED BETHY 
NAME.” (Poems on 
the Lord's Prayer). By 


for SCHOOL | and ohn Francis Waller, 

HIOME: Two Pairs of 4L.D. 

Parables. By the Rey. | SELF - SEEKING. A 

J. W. Gedge, M.A. Parable from Nature. 
ANGELS FROM THE By Lady Laura Hamp- 


REALMS of GLORY. 
Music by Rev. F. Peel, 
B. Mus. 

SUPPER WITH THE 


ton. 
SHORTARROWS. Being 

a succinct Narrative of 

the various Religious and 


DONKEY BOYS. Philanthropic Move- 
THE CHILD'S YEAR: ments. at Home and 
Poems for the Months. Abroad, 

By George Weatherly. “The QUIVER” LIFE- 
“WHEN THE DOORS BOAT FUND. Third 
are SHUT.” Bythe Hon. List. 5 

Isabel C, Plunket. “The “QUIVER” Bible 
‘THE SYMPATHY BE- Class. 


SERIAL STORIES, 
BARBARA STREET. A 
Family Story of ‘To-day. 
MARVELLOUS in OUR 
EYES. A Story of Pro- 
the Rev. Jas. Sibree, Jun. vidence. | 
With Original Illustrations by leading Artists. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., and all 
Booksellers. 


‘TWEEN HEAVEN and 


EARTH, 
The MARTYR MEMO- 
RIAL CHURCHES of 


MADAGASCAR. _ By 


BPLTION DE LUXE of SCOTT’S 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, in One Shilling 
Monthly Parts. Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. havejust 
commenced a new issue of an edition of the Waverley 
Novels which will be found to be, in various respects, 
the best and most attractive issue that has yet appeared 
of these renowned productions of Sir Walter Scott. 
The aim of the publishers has been to make it pre- 
eminent, by beauty of typography and illustrations, as 
an edition de luxe. Prospectuses are now ready at all 
Booksellers, or will be sent post free on application to 
the Publishers. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO.,, Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


In Shilling Monthly Parts, Part I. now ready. 
AN-EDITION DE LUXE OF 
HE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, 
and handsomely printed on the best paper. 

The Series commences with IVANHOE, beauti- 
fully illustrated by Adrien Marie, F. Lix, M. Riou, 
and H. Scott. Part I. now ready. Complete in Ten 

arts. 
Specimen part post free, rs. Prospectus post free. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


In Monthly Parts, Half-a-Crown each. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


HOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


Containing 
THE WHOLE OF HIS WRITINGS, 
and in addition memorials of Thomas Hood, by his 
Son and Daughter. 
WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
(numbering about One Thousand) 
The work is well printed on fine paper, and will be 
completed in 26 Parts. Part I. now ready. 
Specimen Part post free, 2s. 6d. Prospectus post tree 


TEACHING MADE EASY TO ALL. 
Part 2 now ready, price 6d., post free 7d. 


HE CHILD’S INSTRUCTOR; 
OR, LEARNING MADE EASY BY TOYS, 
PICTURES, and STORIES, 
Profusely Illustrated. 
To be completed in Twelve Parts. 
“ Admirably adapted for the home instruction of 
young children, and will make learning both easy and 
pleasant."—B7zghton Guardian. 


HRISTMAS CARDS at CHAP- 
.MAN’S.—No, 4,713—DOULTON WARE.— 
Magnificent vases of celebrated ware, filled with rich 
flowers ; dark-tinted backgrounds and mottoes. Prize 
design Size, 4 by 54. The set of four, 1s.—T. CHAP- 
MAN, Stationer, 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


HRISTMAS CARDS, at CHAP- 
MAN’S.—THIS YEAR'S CHOICE and COM- 
PLETE COLLECTION of PRIZE and MOST 
ARTISTIC CARDS, NUMBERING OVER 
NINETY SETS, SENT CARRIAGE PAID for £5. 
Any required to be exchanged, the postage must be 
aid both ways.—T. CHAPMAN, Stationer, 54, 
eicester Square. 


HE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
IN BLACK. 


These Fine VELVETEENS are recommended this 
Season in preference to those previously sold. 


They have a more Velyety appearance, and havea 
perfectly fast pile. 


PETER ROBINSON 


Has secured some beautiful specimens 
of these goods, which can be supplied from his 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT STREET. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
Eyery yard of the genuine bears the name “ Louis.” 


WRITING, BOOK- KEEPING. 


i \ &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices: arith- 
metic, shorthand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, Agent to the 
Wrest of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


Louis VELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in Blacks 
and all Colours at most moderate prices, at the 


Bon MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


re 
HARITY ORGANISATION 

_ , SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(:) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Chariti¢s and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) by securing due investi 
gation and fitting action in all cases; and (3) by repress- 
ing mendicity. 

Committees (38) have been established throughout 
CONTRIBUTIONS d 
* VT. f towards the expen: 

Council can be paid at the Central Office’ ace OL the 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
9, Strand, W.C, Contributions for the poorer District 
‘committees can be paid to the District Gomentiee Aid 
Fund of the Council. 
CHARLES S. LOCH, Secretary, 


ondon: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


IME. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER NOW PUBLISH- 
ING. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
= Contents: 
Prince and Jew. A Russian Story. By the late E, C. 
Grenville Murray. 
The Elizabethan Cousin, By John Hill. 
How_Mr._Bandercuff Kept Christmas Eve. By 
O. P. Q. Philander Smiff, 
An Odd Set of Teeth. By John Augustus O’Shea, and 
Other Stories. 
ALSO NOW PUBLISHING, 


"TIME for DECEMBER. 


q CONTENTS: 
A Blighted Planet. By Claude Templar. 
Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 
Haunted Hearts. By J. Paletaye Simpson. 
The Great Cacklebury Mystery. By F. Scarlett 


_Potter. 
Javanese Opera. By A. H. Grant. 
Christmas at Point de Galle. By Nelly Keith, &c. 
London: KELLY and CO., 51, Great Queen Street, 
W.C,, and of all Booksellers and at all Railway 


Stations. 


NOW READY, 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 


M¥R4s “JOURNAL. 


Price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 3d. 
Ir Contains :— 

The Best Coloured Picture ever presented with any 
Journal (size 2q in. by 17 in.), entitled 
“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS,” 

From the Oil Painting by Lastetr J. Port, 

A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE OF 
DESIGNS, in Russian Embroidery. 

A SUPERB WESTON soe braiding the D'Aurnale 
edingote. 

FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of 
the Vernon Opera Cloak, 

A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET, for cutting out four 
Full-sized Garments. 

vinyy * COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 
SIXTY-FOUR PAGES LETTER PRESS, Profusely 

SPINNINGS IN TOWS by 7 

NNINGS T N, THE SILKWORM. 
MYRA’S ANSWERS, &e. 
It may be had of any Bookseller in the World, or direct 
from the Publishers, 

GOUBAUD & SON, 39, & 40, Bedford Street, Covent 


arden. 
F CATER and CO., 
© 133to 139, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
SUPPLY ALL QUALITIES OF THE CELEBRATED 
Louis VELVETEEN 
In Black and all Colours at most moderate prices 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
The Wear of every Yard Guaranteed. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher's Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 
aT LVERMACH 
.L yj q ER'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, soy, Regent Street, London, W. 


PURE HORDEUM. F 
PURE HORDEUM. 

PURE HORDEUM. 
PURE HORDEUM. D 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
ETZMANN & CO, 
AMPSTEAD ROAD, 


N EAR TOTTENHAM COURT 


JPURNISH THROUGHOUT, — 
OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 7 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Road ondne’ 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnis rated 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, p 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every otlier re Juisi 
for completely furnishing a hcuse throughout, 

prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 


OETZMANN & Co. > URNI. 


TURE 
RNI- ( 
URN QETZMANN & Co 


CASINET and UPHOLSTERY 
: DEPARTMENT.—Best Plate Chimney Glasses, 
in double gilt frames, elegant patterns, larze size, 3 
guineds; magnificent ditto, from 5 to 20 wuineas: 
Black and Gold Early English ditto, from 2 winner 
20 guineas; Handsome Black and Gold Early English 
Cabinets, from 3 to 50 guineas; Mahogany Side. 
boards, from 6 guineas upwards; noble ditto, in Early 
English and other handsome designs, from 20 to too 
guineas ; Easy Chairs, from 1 guinea upwards. Prawin.: 
and Dining Room Chairs, from ros. 6d. upwards. sd 


ETZMANN & CO. BEDDING. 
BEDDING. OFTZMANN & CO. 


OEIZMANN'S Patent PALLIO 


’ MATTRESS supersedes the use of the old rigid 
Palliasse: is more cleanly, healthy, and clastic ; com. 
bines the advantages of a Mattress and Palliasse at the 
cost of onearticle. Price from 16s. gd. upwards. See 
page 188 in ‘‘ Guide to House Furnishing,” sent post {ree 
on application —OETZMANN and CO, 


ETZMANN & CO. CARPETS, 
(CCASPETS. OEFTZMANN & CO. 


ARPET DEPARTMENT,— 


Stout Tapestry Brussels Carpet, rs. 314d., hand 
some pattern ditto, from 1s. gd. to 2s. 5d. per yard 
good Brussels, new designs, from 2s, 4d. upwards; good 
Axminster, from 4s. 9d. per yard ; good Wilton, super 
quality, qs. 11d. per yard. These prices are much belo 
value. Kidderminster Carpets, all wool, 1s. 11d. per 
yard; excellent Stair Carpet, from 6d. per yard; all 
wool ditto, 1s. per yard. -OETZMANN and CO. 


4 I ‘HE MOST ELEGANT and 
CHEAPEST CARPET EXTANT.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. are now showing a large stock of 
handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, inall the newest artistic 
designs and colourings, at 4s, 11d. per yard, with or 
without borders. ‘Ihe same quality 1s usually sold at 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. An early visit of inspection 
respectfully solicite: OETZMANN and CO. 


DoOwN QUILTS.—OETZMANN 

and CO.'S EIDER and CTIC Down Quilts 
and Clothing combine the greatest amount of warmth 
attainable, with the least possible weight, and are 
warranted pure. O.and Co. sell only the best make, 
BOOTH and FOX’S, see Trade Mark on each article, 
Prices will be found below those usually charged 
for this favourite make. Reduced Price Lists post free. 


OSTAL ORDER  DEPART.« 

MENT.—OETZMANN and-CO.—ORDERS sent 
per POST, whether large or small, receive prompt 
and careful attention. ‘Those residing at a distance, or 
any to whom a personal visit would be inconvenient, 
desirous of leaving the selection to the Firm, may rely 
upon a faithful attention to their wishes and interest in 
the selection. ‘This Department ispersonally supervised 
by a memberof the Firm, and. O, and Co. continually 
receive numerous letters expressing the greatest satis: 
faction with the execution of orders so entrusted. 
Persons residing in Foreign Countries and the Colonies 
will find great advantages by entrusting their orders ta 
©. and Co. For further particulars please see page 376 
in Catalogue, sent free on application. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


GTAGe and MANTLE, 
2,3, and 4, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


Recommend Special attention to that Fashionable 


Article, 
HE 


Louis 
ELVETEEN, 


Which they are now showing in all qualities in Blacks, 
anda Splendid Assortment of the most Fashionable 
Shades, at Special Prices. 

The Wear of every yard is guaranteed by the Manu- 
facturer, and the name “LOUIS” is also found on the 
back of every yard. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 


GIDIUS.—The A:gidius Shirt, 

the only Woollen Fabric that will not shrink in 
washing. Made from the finest wool, soft as silk and 
elastic; there is no flannel made that will not 
shrink. A shirt that has been worn twelve months, 
and washed forty times, can be seen at FURD'> 
EUREKA SHIRT WAREHOUSE. | Single shirts, 
13s 6d.; three, 37s. 6d. Patterns and_ self-measure 
free —R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, or of 
Hosiers and Drapers. 


T°? MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 
MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 
ANNON’S GELATINE 


POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 
use and perfectly pure. Directions enclosed in each 
packet. Soldby all Grocers and Oilmen.—B, CANNON 
and CO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


FOR ARMS and CREST send 

Name and County to T, MORING, Inns of Court 
Heraldic Offices, 323, High Helborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 
3s. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 
Illustrated Price Lists post free. 


tT. R. ROBERTS, 
216, 217, 219, 221, 222, 223, and 224, 
UPPER STREET, 
[SEINGTON, N., 
SUPPLIES ALL QUALITIES OF THE FASHIONABLE 
Lous VELVETEEN 
ee ae ae en 


“Louis” stamped on the back of every yard guaran- 
tees the wear. 


Dec. 2, 7882 


THE GRAPHIC 


609 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


The wine was brought, and Mr. Braithwaite held it out to her. 


KIT—~A MEMORY 


Autor oF “Lost SIR MASSINGSERD,” “BY Proxy,” “HIGH Spirits,” “UNDER ONE ROOF, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MRS. MEDWAY SEES HER MISTAKE 


To all at the Knoll, save one, Kit’sdeparture wasa serious disappoint- 
ment, for it had been understood that he would have stayed at Mo- 
gadion for some weeks “‘on business.” Trenna alone was aware that 
the chief object of his coming had been accomplished in his having 
secured a local name for the list of subscribers and a good address for 
the Cook’sCreek scheme. Even Mrs. Medway, whohad arrived at that 
time of life when one’s world begins to narrow itself to one’s own home 
and belongings, felt his loss keenly, though it is true as much on her 
son’s account as on her own. Mark had grown grave and silent of 
late months, though not actually despondent as he had been before, 
and he was ‘‘another creature,” as his mother phrased it, when Kit 


was wth him, : 
Kit was quite right (notwithstanding the proverb that says ‘‘ If 
lI, do it yourself”) to leave to Mark the 


you wait a thing done we é 
task of pleading for him with his mother. Everything from Mark’s 


lips had force with her; even what was unwelcome to her ears 
became grateful ; but on the whole his present tidings were not un- 
welcome, Her chief objection to Christopher Garston as a son-in- 
law (for she had considered the matter hypothetically more than once, 
2s mothers will do) had always been that he had no means. No one 
laid stress on wealth as necessary to happiness less than did Mrs. 
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Medway ; she hal herself once possessed it, and given it up, for 
conscience sake, with no keen regret ; but comfort and competence 
she did value. Her Maud of course had had no experience of 
narrow means; of the struggle to keep up appearances ; of the 
thought that must needs be given to shillings and sixpences ; of the 
cutting and contriving to make both ends meet ; and she would have 
been very unwilling to expose her to them. On the other hand, she 
knew the stuff of which her daughter was made ; and would have 
given her to any worthy man who had won her heart, on easy terms 
as respected income. She had a high opinion of Kit’s talents, and 
especially of his knowledge of mankind ; she thought, notwith- 
standing that she had heard rumours of his being a little wild, 
that he had a good heart ; and indeed she had a notion (often enter- 
tained by women) that his very wildness wasa proof of an affectionate 
disposition. He had now, it seemed, settled down to work, and, 
though possessing little at present, it was certain (for Mark told her 
so) that he had excellent expectations, The men of business with 
whom he was connected evidently appreciated him. The diamond 
ring, on the value of which her son had descanted with a triumph 
which he would certainly not have exhibited had it been his own, 
convinced her of this more than all that Kit had said about his 
prosperity. That a Board of Directors should have bestowed such 
a token of their regard upon a subordinate, and on such a short 
experience of his services, showed that they rated them highly indeed. 
To Mr. Penryn and others who expressed incredulity as to Kit’s 
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prospects she always instanced the diamond ring as an argument 
against them. 

“© Perhaps it’s paste,” said Mr. Penryn, in his quiet cynical way. 
‘©Why not? What it would lose in value it would gain in signifi- 
cance as coming from the promoters of the Cook’s Creek scheme.” 

But she knew it was not paste, for Mark had seen it, and handled 
it, and pronounced it the finest jewel he had ever seen. Indeed, 
considering how Kit had resented his sister’s reference to the ring on 
a recent occasion, it would perhaps have annoyed him to know how 
much it was talked about, and how greatly it outweighed their 
admiration of the thing it typified—namely, the prospects of the 
mine itself—in the minds of his old neighbours. 

For her part, however, Mrs. Medway was well convinced that 
Kit was on the highway to fortune, and that being so, was, on the 
whole, by no means ill-disposed to advance his interests with her 
daughter. She dreaded separation from Maud, and no other 
alliance could hold forth such good hopes of retaining her. The 
friendship that subsisted Ix twzen Kit and her son, the affection of 
Trenna for Maud, the associations that linked both Kit and Trenna 
to the Knoll, all promised a life-long intimacy. As to what Mark 
had told her of Maud’s disinclination to become Kit’s wife at 
present, she attached but small importance to it. She understood 
it, of course, to be but a temporary objection, and. thought it arose 
from the inopportuneness of the time. She had no suspicion of 
Maud’sl ove for Frank (her ideas in that respect having always 
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taken another direction), but she knew that she had a great regard 
for him, and could easily conceive that while he was lying on what 
might be his death-bed it’s declaration had been unwelcome. 
Her daughter was not one to indulge in schemes of happiness for 
herself while one she loved was in pain and peril; while on the 
other hand Mrs, Medway did not blame Kit, but made allowance 
for the selfishness that belonged to all young men (save her own 
Mark), and to the fact of Kit’s being suddenly thrown together with 
Mand after a long and unwonted separation. When, therefore, 
Mrs. Medway began to sound her daughter’s feelings with respect 
to Christopher Garston she did it with the result of a foregone 


conclusion. ’ f ; 
“Poor Kit went away from us, it seemed to me, very disconsolate, 


my dear.” ae. i : 
“Indeed? Ile struck me as being in very good spirits about his 


affairs.” : . 

‘Well, yes, as to his financial prospects, they no doubt are very 
much better than he could have looked for ; that he should have 
achieved such a position in so short a time is little short of mar- 
vellous ; but in other respects he was certainly cast down.” : 

“Tam sorry for that.” There was little pity in the tone in which 
the reply was uttered. The face of the speaker was cold, almost 
defiant. She sat with her hands clasped, looking resolutely into the 
fire, so as to avoid her mother’s gaze. ; 

“My darling,” said Mrs. Medway, tenderly, ‘will you not be 
frank with me? I had hoped that you would never have a secret 
which I might not share.” : : 

“A secret, mother?” exclaimed the young girl, blushing from 
brow to chin; ‘what secret?” f 

“‘Well, has not Kit proposed to you, and have you not rejected 
him?” 

“That is quite true,” said Mand, in a tone that was almost 
cheerful, so great was her sense of relief; ‘‘but I did not know it 
was asecret. I thought, indeed, you had come to talk about it. 

Her manner was so little like that of a young lady referring to her 
own possible engagement that Mrs, Medway began to mistrust 
her previous convictions. To find one’s sagacity at fault is annoying 
to every one; even a mother possesses some amour propre. 

“Vou know, I suppose,” she said, ‘‘that the result of his inter- 
view with you is that Kit has left the house?” 

“©T did not know it, but I concluded as much. It was no use his 
staying here so far as I was concerned, and after what has passed it 
would of course have been embarrassing to both of us.” 

“But he gave Mark to understand that he was by no means 
without hope.” 

“‘Then he must be very sanguine—no, I don’t meari that, dear 
mother,” said Maud, discarding her cold and measured tones; ‘‘I 
don’t wish to be hard on Kit. If I am cruel, as the song says, it 
is only to be kind; but the fact is, I can never love Christopher 
Garston, never, never, sever.” 

Mr. Medway regarded her daughter with curious eyes for a 
moment or two, then inquired gravely, ‘‘ You have no reason to 
dislike him, Maud, have you?” 

‘““No, I have never disliked him until to-day, and then only 
because he wanted me to like him otherwise than as a sister.” 

“T see.” 

And she did see; her ear had detected in that reply that her 
daughter’s heart held the image of another man ; she recognised the 
original, of course, at once. Who could it be but Frank Mead? A 
man perhaps upon his deathbed, a man at best doomed to be an 
incurable invalid. 

She ultered an involuntary sigh. 

** You are net angry with me, mother, because I can never marry 
Christopher Garston ?” 

‘*Angry, my darling? Certainly not.” Like Kit, she thought to 
herself, ‘‘Never is a long day. If poor Frank dies, Kit will 
perhaps still have his way. But in the mean time, and in any 
case, there would be trouble for poor Maud.” 

“I see it distresses you, dear mother; I am so very sorry,” said 
Maud, her eyes filling with tears. 

‘* No, darling, it does not distress me; at least, not on my own 
account.’”’ 

“I know what you are thinking about,” observed Maud, with a 
fond smile. ‘* You are thinking what a blow this will be for Mark, 
who has set his heart upon having Kit for his brother-in-law.” 

Mrs. Medway inclined her head assentingly, She was very willing 
that her melancholy forebodings should be put down to Mark’s 
account. It did not strike her as being rather hard that Maud 
should have supposed she could be thinking of any one but Maud 
herself. Her only thought was to save her daughter pain, 

When Eve was turned out of Paradise she was not a mother; 
afterwards, to make amends for the punishment inflicted on the 
human race, she was dowered with maternal love, but the Giver was 
so bounteous that instead of its being a counterpoise to original sin, 
it outweighs it. s 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE WORST 

THE next day better news arrived of Frank. The crisis was over ; 
and though complete restoration to health was not to be looked for 
(such was the good Doctor’s report, delivered in a voice which 
strove in vain to be firm), he was pronounced to be out of danger. 
In most men’s lives at one point or another there is a place where 
two roads meet, and a guide-post with these two inscriptions on 
it :—* To Life,” ‘* To Death,” but even when poor humanity is so 
fortunate as to take the former road it sometimes happens that he 
treads it with another step than that by which his fellows knew 
him. The vigour and elasticity of his step is gone, and though 
fears are not in the way, as in the case of the aged, with 
whom ‘‘the grasshopper is a burden,” it behoves him for the 
rest of his days to take heed to his going, It was the opinion of the 
faculty that Frank Meade would never again be the man he was, 
and that certain objects on which he had set his heart in connection 
with his profession would have to be abandoned. For one thing, it 
was pronounced that he must give up life in London, and return to 
his native air as soon as he had gathered strength to do so. 

“There is at least this comfort,” said Mrs, Medway to the poor 
Doctor, ‘‘ we shall have dear Frank amongst us again.” 

“Yes, madam,” was the grave rejoinder; ‘or at least what 
remains of him.” 

But Maud was filled with gratitude to the Giver of all good for 
the bare life. As to Frank’s being other than himself, she knew 
that was impossible ; he would always be the ‘‘ same man ” to her. 

Such is the way of women when they love us. The fallen cheek, 
the haggard eye, the shrunken limbs, are but so many additional 
reasons for their devotion ; old age does not wither us in their eyes, 
nor disease offend them. ‘Tender and true” is their constant 
motto, though we do our best and worst to change it. 

As for the others at the Knoll, they felt as friends in such cases 
always do feel. They hoped the Doctor’s apprehensions would 
prove unfounded, while they welcomed what was good in his news. 
They regretted that Frank’s ambition should be thus nipped in the 
bud, but their sorrow was greatly mitigated in the circumstance that 
he was about to return to them. 

What greatly added to the general satisfaction was a note that 
came from Kit in a few days addressed to his sister, He spoke of 
his reception by his business friends in London as being everything 
that could be wished. ‘* They have as great confidence in me as in 
the scheme itself, the shares in which are, as you will see by the 
accompanying newspaper, already at par. Iam at present only a 
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provisional director, since no one can be placed on the Board en 
he is in possession of a certain number of shares, a difficulty whic! i 
however, I hope to surmount. I am going to Paris on a Dynes 
mission in a day or two, and on my return the house which I have 
fixed on as our residence will be set in order and ready Ai yon 
reception. How happy we shall be together, my darling! My 
dear love to Mark and Maud and Mrs. Medway. h 

Maud was hardly less pleased with this despatch than were her 
mother and Mark. Now that Frank was safe, she could afford to 
bestow her sympathies elsewhere, nor did she resent that phrase of 
his “ dear love,” since it was applied to the rest, and could, there- 
fore, have only a general significance. | She felt that she had a 
regard for Kit almost as great and genuine as her admiration for his 
talents, and cordially congratulated Trenna on these. good tidings. 
Mark was in the seventh heaven of happiness at his friend’s success, 
and defended him from what Mrs. Medway good-humouredly 
described as his want of gallantry in putting Mark’s name before 
that of herself and her daughter. 

‘That is one of the few things we learn at college, dear mother, 
that the masculine is more worthy than the feminine, and, therefore, 
comes first.” ; 

To which that lady had rejoined, with no less truth than wit, 
that no man need ever go to college to learn that much. ! 

The only person, strange to say, in whom Kit’s letter did not 
inspire confidence, and put in good spirits concerning him, was 
Trenna herself. 

There were certain things in his letter which troubled her, 
passages in which she alone read something between the lines. 
ae°* No one can be placed on the Board of Directors who does not 
possess a certain amount of shares ” (“in other words,” thought she, 
‘the money to buy them”), “a difficulty which, however, I hope 
to surmount.” How could he possibly surmount it, save by finding 
the money? And how was he to find it? Of course it was possible 
that his friend Braithwaite might advance the necessary funds ; but, 
if so, he would surely have given some hint of it. He was always 
very frank with her, unless he had something to conceal, and of 
which he knew she would disapprove. The statement, too, that he 
was going to Paris ‘‘on a special mission” filled her with vague 
apprehensions. Why to Paris on business connected with a mine 
in Cornwall? And, again, why was he silent on the nature of the 
mission ? 

Even the newspaper, with the shares of the company quoted at 
par, gave her tremors as she called to mind what the company’s 
property looked like, and what sort of an agent represented its 
local interests; while the name of ‘‘ Christopher Garston, Esq., the 
Grey House, Mogadion,” under the heading ‘‘ Provincial Directors” 
in the long advertisement of the mine, revived her old _presenti- 
ments, and filled her with alarm. Why had she not fled with him 
when he left his father’s house? What good had she done by 
remaining there? From what temptations, from what perils, might 
she not have preserved him had she been by his side to advise and 
restrain him ? 

With every day that passed by without news of him Trenna’s 
fears increased. She wrote to his address in town, and her letter 
was returned to her, marked by the landlady ‘“deft the house.” 
She wrote to the London office of the mine, and received no reply. 
She had almost ventured upon addressing herself to Mr. Braith- 
waite, but the fear of her brother’s wrath restrained her. She knew 
not what mischief such a proceeding might do him. The same 
consideration restrained her from communicating her fears to her 
friends at the Knoll. It was possible that after all there was 
nothing amiss, Kit might be even preparing a surprise for her— 
some brilliant piece of good fortune. And then to have to acknow- 
ledge that she had doubted of him, and had expressed her doubts in 
a quarter tco where he wished above all to inspire confidence— 
‘*no,” she said, “‘ he would never forgive me.” 

How marvellously are some human lives bound up in one another ! 
Not merely dependent, or intertwined, for every branch is of the 
family tree, and can have no separate existence ; but there are some 
natures actually contained in others, as the kernel in the shell. It 
is not too much to say that in those days of suspense and terror 
Trenna Garston lost consciousness of her cwn identity, and became 
ina manner Kit himself. As weeks went by, and still without a 
word from him, her efforts (Heaven alone knew what they cost her} 
to account to others for his silence began to lose their efficacy. 

‘‘There must be something wrong,” said Mark. ‘I shall run 
up to town.” 

‘*No, no,” she pleaded; ‘* Kit has some reason for his silence H 
he is sure to write to me in due course.” If anything was wrong— 
that is, shamefully wrong—she felt, putting herself in Kit’s place, 
that Mark should be the last to know it. Little as Kit valued the 
world’s judgment, the good opinion of his friends at the Knoll was 
of paramount importance to him. 

But Mark’s suspicions once aroused were difficult to allay. ‘I 
will give him another week,” he said; ‘then if he still keeps 
silence, nothing shall prevent me from seeing him with my 
He eyes, I am sure some misfortune has happened to the dear 

ellow. 

So was Trenna by this time, quite sure; she was prepared for 
the worst. She.did not think he was dead (for that would not be the 
worst), but she respected what she knew would be his wishes as we 
respect those of a dead man. 

When the time which Mark had assigned for the limit of his 
patience had almost expired there came the long-looked-for letter, 


“My DEAREST TRENNA,— 

‘Since I last wrote I have had quite a series of ludicrous 
misfortunes. JI know how my silence must have alarmed you; but 
to have written about them would have given you pain. In a 
fortnight all will be well. But in the mean time it ‘will be a comfort 
to have you with me "you will come, I know, by to-morrow’s 
express, and alone, This last proviso is absolutely necessary. I 
date from Braithwaite’s house, who will communicate my present 
address to you. 

“ Always your loving 
iad Kr.” 


Not a word of explanation! Not a word about the mine ! 
his very address to be communicated to her at second hand ! 
““Good Heavens! what can it all mean?” said Mark, to whom 
she was obliged to show the letter; if he had not seen Kit’s own 
words forbidding him to accompany Trenna, no arguments of hers, 
she knew, could have prevented him from going with her to him. ; 

Trenna could only shake her head; she knew, indeed, no more 
than Mark what had happened to her brother 3 but she could make 
a better guess, 

Her clothes were already packed—they had been so for days in 
expectation of some such sudden summons 3 but she fled to her own 
room on pretence of packing them to escape the inquiries, the 
condolences, the apprehensions of her hostess and of Maud.’ To 
the latter she felt a positive repugnance which, at the same time 
she knew to be unreasonable ; it was possible that Maud’s rejection 
of her brother had driven him to some act of desperation ; at 
all events she had spurned him from her when he was on the brink 
of calamity. She shrank even from Mrs, Medway, because, when 
the worst should be known, Mrs. Medway might shrink from Kit. 
But Mark—Mark whose cheek had turned pale, in whose eyes 
“‘the man’s rare tears” had stood as he read his friend’s letter— 
Mark would stand by him to the last. 

“My dear, remember that you have friends here,” said Mrs, 
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Medway as she tenderly embraced her parting guest, ‘‘who wil] 
spare nothing for you and yours, and who may be depended upon 
whatever happens.” 

“Say everything kind to Kit for me, my darling,” whispered 
Maud, as she hugged Trenna to her bosom. 

But for her, these words had a false ring in them. Not that she 
disbelieved their sincerity, but because she felt that they were 
spoken in ignorance. If Kit had given way to some great tempta- 
tion (as she put it to herself) a second time, would the friendship 
of these two women survive the shock? Would it have survived 
his first offence, had that ever been brought home to him? But 
as to Mark, he would be true to Kit through blame and shame, 

He was in the pony-carriage waiting for her at the door, for he 
would allow no servant to drive her to the station. 

“‘You must write to me to-morrow, Trenna, and tell me all ;" 
were his first words as they drove away. 

“T must do what is best for Kit,” she answered gravely. 

‘But how is it possible that he could wish to keep me in the 
dark 2?” 

**T do not know, Mark ; I know no more than you do; but you 
have read his letter. He said it was necessary that I should go to hin 
alone. The matter—whatever it is that is the matter—is a private 
one.” 

‘* But to hide it from me, Trenna!” said Mark reproachfully. « [ 
have always shared his joys, then why not his sorrows? Think of 
what ‘I shall suffer, Trenna, sitting here powerless to help him, 
and imagining every misfortune that can happen to man save the loss 
of honour.” 

There was a long silence. Mark’s last words had frozen her 
speech and chilled her very blocd. She was quite prepared for the 
absence of all suspicion in Mark as regarded his friend’s moral con- 
duct ; but this expression of confidence in his integrity, which she 
herself was so far from sharing, appalled her. Fond as Mark 
was of Kit, would his affection for him endure as hers did, 
should he become convinced of the unworthiness of the object? 
An old story she had read somewhere flitted across her mind 
of a man who had been accused of some terrible crime, and 
who was visited by two friends in prison. One of them 
said, ‘‘ My friend, however strong the proofs may be against you, I 
could never believe you guilty of this offence ;” the other said, 
“Whether you are guilty or not, you are still my friend.” This 
latter she now thought must surely have been a woman. 

The carriage drew up before the Bank in Mogadion. 

“ Why are you stopping here Mark ?” 

‘© To change a cheque.” 

‘*Not for me, I hope, Mark ?” 

“*Yes ; you must take a hundred pounds with you. I can send 
what more you have occasion for. You don’t know what may be 
wanted.” 

“ But, Mark ”— 

‘* Good Heavens. What is money?” he interrupted vehemently. 
**T am amazed at you, Trenna; suppose he wants it?” 

‘*Then I will write for it. That I will promise. 
enough for my own expenses.” 

Kit had provided her with funds for the very purpose of taking 
her to town, An hour ago perhaps she would have accepted Mark’s 
offer, But now she felt that she might be obtaining the money 
under false pretences ; that phrase, ‘‘save the luss of honour,” still 
rang in her ears ; it was not Kit, but the man he had taken Kit to 
be, to whom he was proffering his assistance, 

Mark sighed, and said no more; he knew it was useless to argue 
with Trenna. They parted at the station with a prolonged hand- 
shaking, and looks that spoke more than words, 

As the train was moving slowly out of the station, and Mark walk. 
ing by its side, ‘* You will take care of my poor Polly,” said Trenna, 
with trembling lips. 

ss Surely, surely, everything that is dear—to you and Kit—is dear 
to me. 

It was strange that at such a moment she should have spoken of 
the bird, but the fact was the idea presented itself to her like a 
bequest that suddenly occurs toa dying man; she had a presenti- 
ment that henceforth the Knoll would know her and hers no 
more, There was a tunnel just without the little town, and as the 
train entered it she seemed to be entering her tomb. On the other 
side of it she became a new woman; all weakness had passed away ; 
resolute, devoted, unyielding, she was prepared to act and to suiler. 
Ilad she been possessed of less determination of character her case 
would have been piteous. They only to whom it has been allotted 
to take a long journey, summoned by some misfortune of the extent 
of which they are ignorant, can picture what she suffered during that 
day’s travel. 

It was dark when she reached London. She took a cab, and 
drove straight to the house where Mr. Braithwaite the elder lived : 
it was in Portman Square. As the door opened and she was 
ushered into the hall—looking so huge and sepulchral by contrast 
with the little vestibule at the Knoll—a chill ran through her blood, 
her limbs trembled, and her face seemed to straighten and grow 
rigid. On one side of the hall was a half-opened door, giving 
ingress to some well-lighted apartment, from which came the clatter 
of knives and forks and the tumult of conversation. She shrank 
back from it in alarm, for something told her that Kit was not there, 
hor in any such scene of social enjoyment. 

“This way, Miss,” said the footman, ushering her into a small 
room on the opposite side of the hall.“ My master will be with 
you immediately.” At the same time there was a cessation of the 
noise in the dining-room. She heard some one say in a voice 
half jocular, half sympathetic, ‘*I don’t envy you your office, 
Braithwaite,” 

There was a heavy step over the tiled floor, and the master of the 
house presented himself to her. A big, burly man, with shaggy 
eyebrows and a heavy face. With one hand he was playing 
nervously with a gold chain which hung across his white waistcoat ; 
the other he held out to her—not unkindly, 

** Sit down, Miss Garston.” 

“‘T had rather stand,” she murmured. She felt that if she 
allowed herself the least relaxation she must needs break down. 

‘*T am very sorry about your brother,” he said 3 ‘the has pained 
us all, and of course has done great mischief to us. But we wish 
him no harm—believe me,” 

“What has he done, sir?” 

“Good Heavens ! is it possible he has not told you?” 

“* He has told me nothing; only that I was to call here to learn 
his address.” 

“You mean the address of the lodgings that have been taken for 
you,” he answered with a strange look. ‘I have seen to that 
myself; a most respectable woman, my own tenant, has orders to 
take every care of you; she lives in Ludgate Hill, That is the 
number.” And he gave her a card. 

“© And my brother ?” 

“Roberts,” cried the old gentleman in a loud voice, * bring a 
glass of wine here at once—port wine—the thirty-four port.” 

The wine was brought, and Mr. Braithwaite held it out to her. 
She shook her head, 

‘* Where is he?” she murmured. 

‘*My poor girl! You will see him to-morrow morning. I have 
arranged all that for you with the Governor. You will be quite 
close to him.” 

‘*Where—zwhere is he?” 

‘Fe is in Newgate Prison.” 


(Zo be continued) 


But I have 
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Tue cold weather which took us by surprise in the middle of last 
month sent us to the furriers in haste. A fur-lined or sealskin 
jacket or coat is a very comfortable and, at the same time, dangerous 
garment. Many imprudent persons will sit in a warm room for two 
or three hours, closely wrapped in furs, without even unfastening 
their coats or mantles, or will come in very warm from a walk, 
throw off their fur wraps, and put ona dinner dress with the chest 
uncovered. It is well to arrange the fur garment quite independent 
of scarf or veil, with a simple clasp or buttons, and, on entering a 
room, to unfasten it and, if possible, to crop it off. In passing 
from the dressing-room to the drawing-room, a dainty little white 
fur, or a white stamped velvet fur-lined cape will prevent a sudden 
chill, and often more serious consequences. 

For driving in an open carriage, we were recently shown a very 
stylish sealskin Newmarket coat ; whilst, for a matronly figure, 
there was an ample dolman of sealskin. Some very handsome 
mantles for visiting were : Satin sode7/, trimmed with beaver of the 
fashionable “‘Ninon” shape; another was of sealskin, trimmed 
with opossum. 

From Paris came a visiting costume, with a skirt of bottle-green 
fine cloth, with treble box-pleats, a long vedingove of brocaded 
velvet, ornamented in front with five very handsome Brandenbourgs 
and cords; the back was made with several flat pleats caught 
together by three Brandenbourgs and cords, Another French 
costume was made of terra-cotta-coloured cloth and velvet, trimmed 
with braid and opossum fur; a muff to match. Very stylish was 
a petticoat of green Astrakan, with a polonaise of green and gold 
repp, looped up high on one side. 

We were recently shown some specialities in Opera cloaks, which 
are worn very ample and flowing. One was of cream-coloured 
brocaded Sicilian, trimmed with cream plush. Another was of 
cream brocaded satin, trimmed with fox fur, A third—which had 
a very original effect—was of old gold and brown raised chenille. 
For useful purposes, not so perishable as the above, was a cloak 
of Oriental Paisley, trimmed with brown marabout feathers. 
Another was of black silk, with satin flowers apfligué, and outlined 
with gold thread, trimmed with pompon chenille, and gold fringe. 
Fur linings and trimmings are much used ; but the outside of the 
opera mantle must be of velvet, plain or fancy, Ottoman silk, 
embossed or plain satin, fine cashmere, or plush. 

‘The furs worn this season are black fox, black genet, brown, 
black, or grey opossum, skunk, brown lynx, racoon, and grey 
squirrel. Sable, which has been out of fashion for a few seasons, 
has come in again, 

For a wedding breakfast or other dress occasions, very attractive 
is “The Shepherd Hat” made of bronze velvet, trimmed with 
Ottoman ribbon of a lighter shade, a bouquet of cream-coloured 
chrysanthemums on one side. Another new becoming shape is 
‘<The Venetian ’—it is very large, and made of felt, in black or 
colour, and trimmed with Ottoman silk. Hats, with but few 
exceptions, continue to be worn very large, made of felt, beaver, or 
velvet, and plentifully trimmed with ostrich feathers or tips. For 
young girls the A/anéeaw Noir shape in blue Leaver and pompons is 
very popular, as is also a very pretty modified form of the poke 
bonnet ; the front rather high, made of Robin Hood green velvet 
and lined with finely-drawn green satin; a plume of ostrich feather 
tips curls gracefully over the left ear. 

A young lady who was showing us some caps remarked naively 
that there are no old ladies now, and that she dared not venture to 
show a customer those combinations of lace and ribbon with which 
our grandmothers used to sofien the lines and wrinkles of their 
faces and throats ; the wrinkles are there, but the caps are dispensed 
with, The favourite material for caps, or, we should say, head- 
dresses, is plush ; of pearl white, cream or some bright colour, 
arranged in simple folds, and trimmed with lace only for 
morning wear, and with real or artificial flowers, feather 
aigrettes, pearls or sequins for evening dress. Black lace is 
very seldom used for caps. For breakfast very pretty and inex- 
pensive caps are made of pleated batiste in all colours. They look 
bright and cheerful with a dark dress on gloomy winter mornings. 
A vagary of fashion which we hope will not last long is to twist a 
scarf of tulle or silk muslin, the colour of the dress, high up and 
tight round the throat, and to fasten it with a fancy brooch or quaint 
lace pin; the wearer, thus muffled up, appears to be suffering from a 
sore throat ; two small puffs on the sleeves are worn, instead of 
cuffs. A dainty novelty of the season is ‘‘ The Officer” lace set, 
with cuffs and collars in érz embroidery. The dentelle Trianon in 
café au lait colour forms a pleasing contrast on a dark velvet or 
woollen dress. We must not forget to mention for the benefit of our 
readers who are susceptible of cold, and suffer from rheumatism or 
bronchial affections, the ‘‘ Perforated Chamois Leather Bodice.” It 
is a great protection against east winds. Made in scarlet, mauve, or 
blue flannel, it is lined with the finest medicated Alpine skin, per- 
forated to allow for free evaporation. 

Black or dark velvet or plush will be very much worn for musical 
evenings and theatres. The bodices are often made separate from 
the skirts in order that two, and even three, of the latter may be had 
for one of the former. For example: a square cut bodice is 
filled in with three shades of coloured crape in closely pleated 
frills. If the dress be of the new copper red colour, the frills 
should be of pink in three shades. For myrtle green 
the crépe frills shaded to_sea-green, or brown shaded to cream. 
Sometimes the frills are of Mechlin lace or point a’ Alengon. Ona 
bodice, high to the throat, a Medicis collar made of seed pearls, 
cuffs to match, makes a pretty change; the sleeves should be puffed 
at the shoulders, and to make the costume a little more stylish a 
girdle of silk and pearls may be added. The fashionable shade of 
pink for evening wear is topaz, which has a delicate golden shade 
through it, and is very becoming both to dark and fair complexions. 
A very charming ball-dress was recently made of topaz satin, with 
small pompons of raised velvet, in shades from cream to deep brown 5 
the bodice, panels, and demi-train were of this material. The 
tablier was made with a series of small frills of the palest blue 
créve delicately embroidered in silver pompons ; these frills were 
repeated half-way up the skirt between the train and the panels. 
This costume looks equally well with the colours reversed. —The new 
V’ckin is made with three narrow satin stripes alternately with a wide 
stripe of silk repp. A handsome skirt may be made of this material ; 
it requires no trimming unless it be a double ruche of ravelled 
silk, which has a very light and feathery effect, and is not quite so 
costly as the marabout feather trimming now so much worn.—For 
dinner-dresses black Spanish lace tunics and flounces are combined 
with satin and velvet in crimson, amber, or cream-colour; four or 
five materials are often skilfully arrranged inone costume. We must 
confess that, with but few exceptions, the materials for mantles, 
costumes, and especially dinner and evening parties are very costly. 
True, there are imitations jn cheap fabrics, but they very soon look 
crushed and shabby. we 

There are two courses open to those whose means are limited. 
Lither to buy one really good and handsome costume, and 
courageously to wear it again and again, or, with still greater 
courage, to dress with simplicity. This is not so hard for the young 
girls who rejoice in that beauté de diat/e which so soon passes away, 


as for the young matrons who dread the sneers of those friends who 
have money and to spare at their banker’s, 

A word to parents in anticipation of our children’s fashions for 
January. Do not have steels put into their frecks for Christmas 
parties if you would have them romp and be merry, 
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_ SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


THE present Winter Exhibition at the Suffolk Street Gallery 
contains an average amount of good work by the oldermembers, 
and it derives an unaccustomed freshness and vitality from the 
pictures of several artists of acknowledged ability who have recently 
joined the Society. Of these none has a stronger claim to notice 
than Mr. T. J. Watson’s large sylvan scene, ‘A Surrey Lane,” with 
a flock of sheep in the foreground over-shadowed by wide-spreading 
trees. ‘The picture shows the most careful study of natural form 
and it is painted throughout with singular force and fidelity ; it is, 
however, not quite so luminous in tone as the artist’s well-known 
water-colour drawings. This last remark applies with equal force 
to the broadly and well painted picture of a fishing-girl standing on 
the sea-shore called “‘ The Lass That Loves a Sailor,” by Mr. A. H. 
Marsh,—A life-sized half-length of a fantastically attired lady, ‘* Her 
Considering Cap,” by Mr. E. }. Brewtnall, displays, like all his 
works, a considerable amount of ad captandum cleverness, but it is 
inaccurate in design and flimsy in execution. The painter is seen to 
infinitely greater advantage in two fresh and suggestive landscape 
studies with figures, ‘‘The Beginning of the Harvest” and ‘*The 
Angler.”—In his picture called ‘An Unequal Match,” Mr. F. 
Barnard—another new comer—has represented, with extrordinary 
realistic force, two old and rather repulsive women anda comely and 
modest-looking girl, busily engaged in washing clothes in the same 
tub. The subordinate parts of the work are loosely treated, but the 
figures are strikingly true in character, vigorous in their movements, 
and full of vitality. 

Mr. W. Dendy Sadler, whose works for some years past have 
been among the most attractive features of these exhibitions, sends 
a picture of two French priests playing at chess—‘‘ Habet ! ”—more 
subtle in characterisation than anything he has produced, and more 
artistically complete. The puzzled look of the younger player, who, 
with his head between his hands, is seeking an escape from 
impending mate, and the triumphant air of his antagonist, who 
leans back, sipping his coffee, are equally good. The picture is 
painted in a sound and solid style, and, but for a certain prevailing 
foxiness of colour, would be entirely satisfactory. Mr. R. J. 
Gordon’s picture of ‘* Lady Teazle” standing behind the screen, 
though not strong in expression or very significant in gesture, is 
noteworthy for its breadth of treatment and rich harmony of colour, 
Mr. C. T. Garland contributes an admirably painted small half- 
length of a thoughtful-looking boy, in medixval costume, called 
“T] Penseroso;” and Mr, W. H. Bartlett a life-sized head of a 
swarthy Italian girl, which, though it entirely fails to justify its 
title—‘** Mia Bella ’—is finely modelled and full of character. 
A small picture of a Normandy peasant girl, seated on a table 
peelingepotatoes, ‘A Little Housewife,” by Mr. W. Breakspeare, 
an artist whose work we have not met with before, is remarkable for 
its artistic treatment and finished workmanship, as well as its truth 
to Nature. Somewhat inferior to this as regards colour and general 
harmony of effect, but displaying ability in many ways, are this 
painter’s two larger pictures, ‘‘ Un Petite Blanchisseuse,” and 
“ Une Méchante Enfant.” Mr. A. G. Bell sends a small view on 
“ The River Rother,” luminous in tone and refreshingly simple in 
treatment: and Mr, Leslie Thompson an excellent little picture of 
“ The Fish Market : Rye,” full of daylight, and suggestive of space. 
Among other good landscapes of small size are Mr. C. Wilkinson’s 
‘ Below Medmenham-on-Thames,” Mr. J. Langton _Barnard’s 
River Scene, with a barge moored ‘‘ At Home;” Miss Kate 
Amphett’s ‘* Declining Day,” and a study of ‘'A Surrey Cottage,” 
true in tone, and painted with rare skill by Mr. A. D, Peppercorn. 
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Tur WEATHER.—Snow has fallen heavily in Bedfordshire, and 
in Somersetshire the floods extend over thousands of acres. Great 
alarm is expressed lest the sodden land should breed sheep fluke. 
Stock are being finally withdrawn from the fields, and the autumn 
sowings progress but slowly. 

_ SHows.——A cattle, poultry, and root show opens at Shipston, 
in Oxfordshire, cn Monday next, the entries being numerous, anda 
good attendance being confidently expected. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday there will be a big show in Yorkshire at York. 
On the 12th December Leeds will be the scene of a similar gathering. 

A MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. At a meeting of the Central 
Chamber of Commerce, to be held in London on Wednesday next, 
the commercial interest will be urged to support the agricultural in 
its demand for a Ministry of Agriculture, The Chamber of Com- 
merce think that two Ministers should be appointed, one for 
Commerce and one for Agriculture, a view in which we coincide. 
The day may be put off, but we are convinced that the distinctive 
claims of these two vast interests cannot indefinitely be ignored. 
For the care of our Posts and Telegraphs to give a Cabinet dignity to 
a Minister, and the care of the Lancashire Duchy Estates another, 
while commerce and agriculture are relegated to minor officials, is 
an anomaly which, we believe, will not long be endured. 

_CORNFIEILDS ON CANVAS. Under such poor light as St. 
Catherine's Day was pleased to afford us, we struggled through the 
crowded rooms of the Society of British Artists on the occasion of 
what is ironically denominated ‘‘the private view.” The day was 
very dull and bleak, and we turned with pleasure to such pictures as 
rejoiced in sunshine, and set before us what the hymn with a felicity 
but too rare in modern religions verse describes as the ‘‘ August gold 
of earth.” _ There were such pictures on the walls in Suffolk Street, 
and we advise farmers and lovers of the country not to miss seeing 
George Cole’s ‘* Carting the Harvest,” A. Bevan Collier’s ‘‘ Tregalva 
in Cornwall,” and George Cole’s ** Cornfield at Pangbourne.” The 
truth and brightness of these pictures is very pleasant, and the corn 
7s corm, which in certain canvases—also in the Suffolk Street 
Gallery—it certainly is of, 

‘AuTUMN’s Fattinc Lrar.”—— Decaying leaves are good 
manure, and it is a pity to see them so often wasted as actually 
occurs. They should be stored ina simple earth-pit from year to 
year, and so arranged that, by getting a year ahead, the gardener 
can always have for use leaves which a year’s storage has’ rendered 
friable and good manure. In fact, we should lay down our leaves 
as we do our wines, and remember that, like our new crude 
clarets, our fresh fallen leaves are wonderfully improved by a year’s 
keeping. 

THE TRICOLOUR need not be repudiated by Henri Cing as new 
and revolutionary, for science is telling us how Nature hoisted the 
‘red, white, and blue” zeons before man was made. Blue flowers 
have, it appears, a mysterious tendency to produce both red and 
also white varieties, so that the same plant may be bright with 
tricolour blossom. The columbine shows all three colours, and so 
does the larkspur, Monkshood has not yet been known to develop 
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the red, neither have violets or blue bells ; but white varieties of 
each of these three flowers are well known. Rampions and 
campions produce white varieties frequently, rarely red. The blue 
is regarded by naturalists as the highest development of colour in 
flowers, white, red, and yellow standing in the order named. The 
rule generally holds good that the higher the development the more 
attractive to insects is the flower. 

DEvoNs.——Do farmers often notice that there is a difference 
between the cattle of North and of South Devon? Do they perceive 
that the North Devons are the smaller, plumper, and prettier of the 
two, and yet the more hardy? The build is the same to a great 
extent ; but the South Devons are the slower in filling out into 
good form, even under the best treatment. The strong red colour of 
the breed seems to be of no less intensity in the South than in the 
North. Devonshire cream needs no eulogy, aud so it may be thought 
censorious to observe that the milking qualities of the Devon cattle 
might beimproved. The beef, however, is uniformly excellent, and 
the Devons are deservedly popular in show-yard and in the fields. 
Devonshire farmers are keeping more cattle and growing less corn, 
and in this we think they do right. 

Srock.——Foot-and-mouth disease is spreading in Suffolk to a 
very serious extent. Seventeen parishes are under the Privy 
Council interdict. There are 319 animals down, and the number is 
increasing weekly.—On the 20th of December an important sale of 
polled cattle from the Montblairy herd will be held.—Cattle disease 
prevails extensively in Lincolnshire 5 and altogether it may be 
regarded as fortunate that the great Norfolk Show is over. 

LANGLEY CASTLE.——What is the best thing to do with an old 
castle? We all agree that to sell it to a parvenu, who has it 
“scraped” and made ‘‘tidy,” is 7o¢ the best thing. Mr. Ruskin 
would fence it round and leave it to unmolested decay. For those 
who demur to this there is happily something still left. It may pass 
into the hands of an old and historic family, who will make it their 
scat, using what of it may be useable, leaving the ruins to reverent 
rest, and adding such modern erections as may be needed for 
comfort, erections which, after a very few years, will not jar with 
the older portions of the place. This fortunate fate has fallen to 
Langley Castle. The ancient stronghold of Percies and Umfrevilles, 
which 2 Liberal Government have brought to the hammer of the 
auctioneer, has been bought by Mr. Cadwallader Bates, a North- 
umbrian gentleman, of lineage almost as hoary, if less famous in 
history, as that of the castle itself. 

LANDED ESTATES, The Duke of Buccleugh has 4,000 acres 
in the county of Northampton for which he cannot find tenants. —~ 
Sir Charles Anderson, of Gainsborough, has given his tenants a rent 
remission of 15 per cent., and so has Lord Durham.—A sale by 
auction at Bolsover Castle is not a pleasant matter to have to 
chronicle. Death will not spare even our country gentlemen, but 
their executors might surely save the old houses from the disfiguring 
bills of the auctioneer !—Afton Manor, one of the finest properties 
in the Isle of Wight, is now in the market. We once should have 
thought that any property in that favoured island would have been 
immediately taken up. But the long time Norris Castle remained 
unsaleable convinced us to the contrary. 


NaruraL History Nores:—‘“C. S, §.,” of Wisbech, the 
other day caught a pike which had just swallowed another smaller 
pike tail first. We fear that revolutionary notions are extending 
even to the piscine world. All writers on fishing tell us how for 
generations it has been the invariable custom of cannibal fishes to 
swallow their prey head first—An Oxford correspondent asks 
whether a retriever’s attaining the age of thirty-one years is unpre- 
cedented. Wedonot know. It is difficult to prove a negative ; 
but we never heard of a dog exceeding a couple of dozen years. —A 
swallow was seen at Margam, in South Wales, on the 18th of 
November. These late appearances serve to keep alive the strange 
ideas entertained by White of Selborne and some others concerning 
the hybernation of some swallows in England. 

MIscELLANEoUS.——The Australians (Victoria) have recently 
been inspecting a bullock of the following proportions : 
Height, 7ft. 2in., length r2ft. 6in., girth roft. 3in. He measures 
sft. gin. from the withers to the brisket, and turns the scale at 
3,200 lb. —A farm of 800 acres in the parish of Docking, in Norfolk, 
has just been let at 2s. 6d. per acre. The tithe rent charge is 75. 6¢. 
per acre.—The whole of the outbuildings, stacks, and farm produce 
at the model farm at Hanchurch, in Staffordshire, the property of 
the Duke of Sutherland, have been destroyed by fire.—A pig ten 
weeks old on Gallowcrook farm, near Elgin, weighs 8olb,—Mr. 
Fleming has discovered a new fungoid disease in cattle. —The 
American wheat crop is finally estimated by the Government at 
510,000,000 bushels. — The Birmingham Cattle Show of 1882 will 
be remembered for the 100 guineas Elkington Cup, that has been 
shifting from annual owners ever since 1873, being at last carried 
off by Mr. Price, won for him two years in succession by his 
Hereford as the best beast in the show: weight over 21 cwt.— 
The success of Her Majesty in showing the ‘‘ best shorthorn” will 
also signalise 1882. The heaviest beast—a cross-bred, mostly 
shorthorn blood—turns over 23 cwt.!—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Lords Walsingham, Ellesmere, and Dartmouth are amongst the 
chief prize winners.—The Open Root Classes displayed some 
magnificent specimens, and the season has given over forty-two 
tons per acre of mangold and swedes, even when plots of five acres 


had to be weighed. 
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AMBER IS BEING Founp in large quantities at the digging station 
of Palmucken, near Konigsberg, a solid piece weighing 83% lbs. 
having been recently dug up. Latterly the shelving bottom of the 
Baltic, inshore, has been ploughed by an instrument towed by a 
small steamer, a diver following the plough and gathering the 
amber thrown up. Itis now intended to increase the yield still 
more by means of charges of dynamite. 

ReWwarps PAID FoR THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD ANIMALS 
in the Madras Presidency during 1881 amounted to 2,025/, This 
implied the slaughter of 1 36 tigers, 750 panthers and leopards, and 
543 other beasts. On the other side, 1,302 persons and 8,938 
Animals were killed by wild beasts and snakes, tigers killing 135 
people and 3,328 cattle. The value of cattle destroyed by wild 
animals during the year amounted to 17,8767. 

Tue Works oF JOHN LEECH. At a recent Soirée of the 
Manchester Literary Club, a suggestion was made as to the 
desirability of obtaining by public subscription a selection of 
drawings by John Leech, similar in character to the series now in 
the South Kensington Museum, to be offered in the first instance 
to the Manchester Corporation tor the Permanent Art Gallery of the 
city. This suggestion was warmly approved, and a subscription 
list was opened in the room, to which about fifty of the gentlemen 
present at once contributed. It is known that there still remaia in 
the possession of the artist’s sisters a large number of drawings 
which these ladies desire to see worthily bestowed in public 
galleries. It is hoped that the public response to this effort may 
result in the purchase of the whole of the remaining works, in which 
case selections could be made and placed, not only in Manchester, 
but in Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, and other large 
towns, and thus the wish of Mr. Ruskin, who is one of the 
Committee, ‘‘to see the collection divided, dated carefully, and 
selected portions placed in good light, in a quite permanent arrange- 
ment in each of our great towns,” be to some extent realised. — 
Communications should be addressed to Mr. George Evans, Hon. 
Secretary of the Manchester Literary Club, Mauldeth Road West, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 
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BALDNESS, unfortunately, is a subject which has a present or 
prospective interest for most people ; even the medical student may 
find himself attracted to it by a grim spell of personal curiosity as 
well as by the charm of scientific research. And so true is this, that 
we conceive a work like Dr. Tom Robinson’s ‘‘ Baldness and 
Greyness”” (Henry Kimpton), though addressed primarily to the 
medical profession, will find quite as many readers without as 
within it. Baldness, it appears, is generally speaking the ‘‘ special 
privilege of the ruder sex ;” and senile baldness is of such frequent 
occurrence among men of an advanced age, that “it almost seems a 
normal condition of the male head.” According to Von Baren- 
sprung, the chief cause of baldness is failure of nerve-force ; and in 
many cases electricity, judiciously applied, is the most potent 
remedy in both sexes, In this, as in other medical subjects, there 
is a good deal of interesting and even amusing collateral matter ; 
indeed, a fine sense of humour might be cultivated by the perusal of 
a good selection of medical works alone, Dr. Robinson, for 
instance, tells us of a ‘‘remarkable case of complete depilation.” 
The patient, it appears, one day, while shaving, noticed ‘‘a bare 
spot on the right cheek ;” and on having his hair cut the same day, 
the hair-dresser ‘called his attention to a circular bare spot on his 
occiput.” From this day, adds the author, the bald spots enlarged 
until the man had not a hair left on head, face, or body. At the 
same time, however, there is much to make us seyious. There is a 
baldness produced by a vegetable parasite, called AZicrosporon 
Audonini, which is infectious. Dr. Robinson treated a lad 
suffering from it, and cured him; but his cap was given away to 
another boy, who wore it, and straightway contracted the disease, 
Greyness is discussed at some length; it should be treated with a 
simple pomatum containing some stimulating ingredient. ‘* All the 
hair dyes,” says Dr, Robinson, ‘‘are injurious; and I do not see 
why I should give formule which might be used for vain reasons, 
or to rob old age of the beauty and dignity which white hair so often 
gives it.”” However, for baldness, which, as we have seen, often 
results from constitutional and parasitic affections, he gives several 
prescriptions. Dr. Robinson writes in a clear and simple style, 
and his pages are not overburdened with scientific phraseology. 
His book, indced, is very readable, and it embodies the results of 
considerable historical as well as valuable physiological and 
pathological inquiry. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton has republished in book form (S. Low and Co.) 
the ‘* Series of Sketches of Famous Pens and Papers of the Day,” 
which, under the title of ‘Journalistic London,” he contributed to 
Harper's Magazine. It cannot Le said that they gain by the process, 
Chapters of desultory gossip, weighted here and there with facts, 
may be well enough in the pages of a popular magazine, especially 
when it happens to be American, with American aims and character. 
But when gravcly put before us in a volume, they seem—to say the 
least—undignified, and wanting in good taste. Moreover, many 
errors which were pointed out as those articles appeared month by 
month remain uncorrected. However, we suppose there isa market 
for this kind of thing—a craving for personalities, to minister to 
which is to be popular; and in these times popularity is a good 
excuse for much otherwise inexcusable. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in printing his lectures on ‘* American 
Humourists” (Chatto and Windus), tells us that, having read ‘“‘ long 
and tiresome essays by Hazlitt and others,” explaining the difference 
between wit and humour, and having ‘‘lain awake at night think- 
ing over the difference,” he has come to the conclusion that there is 
none ; and he hastens to reveal this *‘ truth ” to the world, because 
it has been ‘such a comfort” to him. The only value of this 
statement is that it proves the bluntness of Mr. Haweis’s perception. 
It is not too much to say that a mind that cannot grasp the differ- 
ence between two things so distinct as wit and humour cannot well 
be trusted to deal with either humourists or wits of any nationality 
whatever. Commonplace paradox, uttered extempore ina lecture- 
room, when put in plain black and white is apt to appear precisely 
what it is—sheer ngnsense ; and it is clear that Mr. Haweis was right 
when he felt convinced that ‘‘ nothing worse could happen” to his 
lectures than their appearance ina volume. Another thing: Nearly 
every sentence is printed by itself—as a single paragraph ; from which 
twodeductions may be made—viz., that the readeris affordedtime “to 
see the point” (a consideration for which in many cases he will be 
grateful) ; and, that Mr. Haweis is not capable of writing a para- 
graph in the ordinary way. It is a sign of genius nowadays to be 
unable to do things, just as it is a sign of genius to spell “ frailty” 
with a capital F, and ‘‘dishonour” with a capital D. This is a 
favourite trick of Mr. Haweis, who also talks about De Balzac—a 
piece of superfluous pedantry. He says of the great French novelist, 
that he ‘*saw bits of womanhood alive;” and he takes his 
specimens of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s novel-writing ‘* from two 
books wiich are not novels.” The truth is that before they become 
wearisome Mr. Haweis’s lectures are to some extent amusing, but 
not at all in the sense in which he meant them to be. 

The third and concluding volume of ‘‘ Bristol, Past and Present ” 
(Arrowsmith, Bristol ; Griffith and Farran, London) records the 
history of the ancient city from the Stuarts’ time to the present. It 
is by no means certain that this is not the most interesting portion 
of the work ; but in any case the authors—Messrs. J. F. Nicholls 
and John Taylor—are to be congratulated on the completion of an 
important and anything but easy task. The book is not without 
faults—the illustrations, for instance, might have been far more 
artistic and far less hackneyed than they are. Nevertheless, it 
remains a very able and a very useful work, and one which justly 
takes high rank amongst recent publications of its class. 

“The multitude of books,” says Dr. Pryde in his preface to 
‘* The Highways of Literature ” (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo and 
Co.), ‘* has now become overwhelming ;” and he adds, ‘* Many of 
these are comparatively worthless,” which is a somewhat qualified 
way of stating the case. He has therefore written a book in which 
he “lays down rules” by which the reader may identify for himself 
the best authors, and ‘‘study them in such a way that they will be 
of use in the duties of every-day life.” This is commendable ; and 
the work is appropriately dedicated to the author’s past and present 
pupils of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College and other local institutions 
with which he is connected. It deals with books in general, with 
fiction, biography, history, poetry, drama, oratory, and mental 
philosophy, but it says nothing about books on Art—that is to say, 
on music, painting, architecture, and sculpture. Surely this is a 
large omission ! : 

*‘Learned in the Law” (S. W. Partridge and Co.) is a new 
piece of book-making by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams. It 
consists of biographical studies of ‘‘eminent lawyers” from Bacon 
to Brougham, including Selden, Mansfield, and—Burke, who, Mr. 
Adams says, was ‘certainly learned in the law,” for his knowledge 
of its higher principles “helped him largely in his public career.” 
The book of course is ‘primarily intended for the young ;” and 
Mr. Adams says that every page ‘bristles with examples and 
encouragements or warnings.” We do not doubt it. 

It is now ten years since Mr. Robert Buchanan’s sketches in the 
‘Land of Lorne and the Outer Hebrides” first appeared in book 
form. In republishing them now-—‘* The Hebrid Isles” (Chatto 
and Windus)—the author dedicates them to the crofters of Skye, 
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with whom he sympathises with a very “ Hielan” fervour. The 
rising of the crofters may or may not be a “ precursor of a 
revolution which must come.” But there can be no question of the 
interest of Mr. Buchanan’s volume, and there is some reason to 
agree with his suggestion that it has had a good deal to do with 
recent developments of the Scottish novel. 


—_>—__—_——_ 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


PROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN called attention lately during a 
lecture in Edinburgh to the popular fallacy that Electricity is on the 
point of superseding steam as a motive power. He pointed out that 
engines of some kind must be employed to produce a current, and 
that current must be merely looked upon as a good means of 
distributing the power from place to place. | This correction is 
useful at a time when so much money is being invested in electrical 
schemes, as, in their hurry to invest, the public are apt to place a 
blind belief in the powers of the new agent, and credit electricity 
with being capable of doing all kinds of impossible things, including 
the immediate return of handsome dividends. : 

Thus we find a paragraph in more than one journal which tells us 
that at an agricultural gathering recently held in Germany, the 
experiment was tried of using electricity instead of steam for 
threshing wheat (at the same time the space round about the 
machines was lit up brilliantly by a portion of the current diverted 
for that purpose). Now it stands to reason that either a steam 
engine or some other motor must have been employed to obtain that 
current by means of a dynamo-machine, and the question readily 
suggests itself why could not the motor be made to do the work 
without the intervention of a costly dynamo-machine, which cannot 
be employed without a great loss of the original energy? 

As a rival to the employment of electricity for the transmission of 
such energy a new system is about to be employed at Paris which 
resembles somewhat the hydraulic arrangements which are now 
common at our large docks for working cranes and other machines 
by a steam engine at a central spot. Only in this case the central 
steam engine instead of pumping water pumps air from the pipes 
leading to the premises of the various customers. Rarefied air 
motors are thus set to work, and can be applied to any purpose 
required. The quantity of air drawn through each subscriber's 
motor will indicate the amount he has to pay for the accommodation. 

Another employment for air has been patented by Mr. Stroudley, 
who professes to work railway signals situated at long distances by 
means of compressed air instead of by the wires at present used. 
This would certainly relieve signal men of much heavy work in the 
same way that the modern organist can, by pressing a pneumatic 
button, pull out combinations of stops, and thus relieve himself of 
much exertion. 

Mr, Francis Galton, F.R.S., to whom the scientific world is 
already indebted for. several novel methods of research, lately 
brought before the Anthropological Institute some apparatus for 
measuring the relative delicacy of muscular sense. This apparatus 
consists of a box containing trays of small weight arranged in 
sequence, and numbered one, two, three, &c. The person whose 
muscular sense has to be tested is told to arrange a given set of 
weights in their true order of heaviness, and his powers are 
measured by his success in doing so. Thus one man will appreciate 
a difference between numbers one and three, while another more 
obtuse will only find a difference of weight between, say, numbers 
one and five, Mr. Galton mentioned some general results of this 
system which are interesting. Men were found, for instance, to 
discriminate better than women, and men of intellectual attainments 
better than those not in the habit of employing their brains much. 
Again, women of morbid sensitiveness were found by this apparatus _ 
to be by no means remarkable for their success in discrimination. 
This curious system of comparison of weights appears therefore to 
be a test, to some extent, of intellectual capacity, and in its results 
is somewhat similar to a clever apparatus shown some few years 
back at the South Kensington Scientific Exhibition. In this latter 
apparatus, if we remember rightly, the rush of blood to the brain 
could be approximately calculated during a mental effort. It there- 
fore became possible to indicate, during the mental translation of a 
passage from one language to another, whether the person tested 
were familiar with the original tongue, or had merely a school 
knowledge of it, In the first case the mental effort would be small, 
but in the latter very much the reverse. 

Another method of dealing with mental impressions was experi- 
mentally demonstrated some time ago by Dr, Burdon Sanderson, 
who was able to measure the small fraction of time occupied in the 
transmission of a thought to the brain, excited by some external 
influence by the ear, sight, or touch. It would therefore seem 
probable that at some future time a complete set of tests may be 
devised by which the mental capacity of an individual can be 
accurately gauged. The mere circumstance of successfully cramming 
for a competitive examination will then no longer be considered a 
testimonial to a man’s brain power. 

Professor Kolbe, of Leipsic, has reported some curious and 
instructive experiments relative to the antiseptic properties of 
carbonic acid gas (carbon and ioxide). Joints of beef were hung in 
specially-constructed metallic cases charged with gas, and kept in a 
warm atmosphere. For the first eight days the meat did not 
change in any way. In fourteen days it had become grey externally, 
but its nutrient properties were undiminished, and its favour was 
that of fresh meat. In three weeks’ time it had become softer than 
fresh meat, but it was still otherwise unchanged. After five weeks 
it had no unpleasant smell, but the cooked gravy was not so good 
as that of fresh meat. Mutton and veal did not withstand a like 
treatment, for both began to smell badly at the end of the first 
week, Fish and fruit also.gave way very soon. Professor Kolbe 
believes from these experiments that a simple mode of keeping 
heef fresh for several weeks has now been devised, and he suggests 
that the discovery will be particularly valuable in places where the 
gas in question rises naturally from the soil. 

Medical records teem with instances of doctors who, in their wish 
to benefit science, have tried all kinds of experiments upon their 
own bodies with a view to arrive at the precise action of some little- 
known drug, or the behaviour of known remedies under unusual 
conditions. But we believe that Dr. I. M. Hammond, of New 
York, is the first who has had the temerity to sit in a chair and be 
quietly strangled until sensibility ceased, in order to ascertain the 
most merciful manner in which the last penalty of the law can be 
carried out. In a paper describing these experiments, and the 
unpleasant feelings to which they give rise, he recommends that 
executions should be carried out with far greater regard to the 
feelings of the chief person concerned. Some people will think that 
his efforts on behalf of the criminal classes would have been more 
productive of permanent good if they had borne upon the applica- 
lion of a rope’s end in another way, If such an application were 
rendered legal for many minor offences, it is possible that great 
crimes—where the ugly noose becomes necessary—would soon 
diminish in number. 

The apparatus by which the common housefly is able to traverse 
our slippery window-panes, and to walk upside down on our smooth 
ccilings, has given rise to many conjectures. The commonly- received 
opinion is that the foot is furnished with multitudes of suckers, and 
that the insect depends for his hold on atmospheric pressure. ° Many 
have combated this theory, and have endeavoured to prove that a 
iy ae ae ne ie foot hairs, and so causes the little 
buted to the Berlin. Society : Sei Ticlahe ce Se ee 

: y of Natural History, adopts this latter 
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theory, on the ground that the fiy’s foot is hard and destitute of 
muscles. He has also watched the insect’s movements under a 
microscope, and has actually seen the footprints, in the form of par- 
ticles of clear liquid, left when the foot hairs had touched the surface 
of a piece of glass. He believes that all insects who have the power 


of running over the under sides of leaves and plants are provided with 
T. C,H, 


a similar adhesive fluid. 


Epwin AsHpowNn.—Two songs, written and composed by 
Harold Wynn and Louis Diehl, will prove useful additions to the 
répertoire of a mezzo-soprano and a tenor respectively; for the 
former is ‘*Gathered Lilies,” a semi-religious song, for the latter 
*€ Little Lassie,” a quaint love song.—OFf the ordinary autumn sea 
type is ‘‘ The Blue Peter,” a pathetic poem by Beatrice Abercrombie, 
wedded to a spirited melody by J. L. Hatton. —Three characteristic 
pieces for the violoncello and pianoforte, by W. Williams, are brief 
and well suited for the drawing-room : No. 1 is a ‘Cradle Song,” 
No. 2, ‘‘ Introduction and Ballad,” No. 3, ‘* The Young Savoyard.” 
—Pianoforte duets are always welcome, especially at Christmas time. 
‘¢T Pifferari,” a meusedie moderne, by Sydney Smith, is the very piece 
for an after-dinner performance. It is lively and original.—Three 
dreamy, but very pleasing, pieces by C. E. Pahte are ‘‘ In Shady 
Vale,” ‘A Spring Flower,” and “Sweet Dreams ;” all three are 
moderately difficult. —Of two pieces by Gustav Lange, ‘‘ Fin Tag in 
der Schweiz” will be the greater favourite, especially with those 
persons who have spent their holidays in Switzerland. ‘Neues 
Blumenlied ” is a pretty piece of a more ordinary type.—Very good 
specimens of szorceanx for the schoolroom and the drawing-room are 
“‘ Marche Heroique,” by M. Watson; ‘‘ Dreams of Youth,” by A. 
Loeschhorn, a trifle more difficult than its fellows; ‘ Enid,” a 
pretty and flowing melody by Walter Macfarren; ‘* The Chase,” a 
cheerful hunting song by Oliver Cramer; and ‘‘Air de Danse,” 
arranged by Henri Latour. 

MEssrs. WILLCOCKS AND WARD,——“ The First Song” (Das 
Erste Lied) is a refined and graceful song, for a tenor or soprano, 
by Ferdinand Gumbert.—‘* More Light,” written and composed by 
k. V. Page and V. Davis, is a very gloomy song, treating 
of a realistic death-bed.—A skit upon the numerous patriotic songs 
which the recent war has called forth, the joint production of 
Ifarry Nicholls and Herbert Campbell, is ‘‘ Cock-a-Doodle-Do ; 
or, Don’t Wait for Me, Boys.” There is sufficient fun and quiz in it 
to raise a laugh at a Christmas party ; the frontispiece is very junny. 
—Nicely got-up in a red-and-gold binding are ‘* Four Impromptus,” 
by Chopin; ‘‘ The Imperial Edition,” fingered and edited by 
Charles Klindworth, who has revised, fingered, and carefully 
annotated all the works of that gifted composer in a highly efficient 
manner. These four impromptus are Op. 29, 36, 51, and 66 
(posthumous). <A very suitable Christmas-box for a good pianist.— 
** Blumenlied,” by Gustav Lange, ‘‘ Souvenir,” a d/zette for 
the pianoforte, by Hilmar Schonburg; and ‘*Les Noces d’Or,” 
by Louis Gregh, are three useful pieces for the schoolroom. —The 
romantic frontispiece of two lovers, he drawing the outline of a heart 
on a tree, and she very much admiring his crude effort, will attract 
the young people’s attention to and prepossess them in favour of 
“Aus der Bliithenzeit,” a graceful song without words by Alban 
Forster.—A brace of showy and brilliant but danceable waltzes are 
‘Kiinstler Traume,” by Julius Liebig, and “ L’Immensité,” by 
Louis Gregh. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——Marie Corelli has started a new idea which 
will no doubt be imitated by others, she has selected part of a 
speech from Shakespeare’s play of Romeo aud Juliet, and set it to 
music under the title of ‘* Romeo’s Good Night.” We can recom- 
mend this elegant little song to a sentimentally disposed tenor 
(Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.).—A pretty song of a 
school which is a trifle overdone is ‘* Westbury Fair,” written and 
composed by G. C. Bingham and Cotsford Dick. At a people’s 
concert this song would be surely redemanded (Messrs. Ransford and 
Son).—‘‘ The Sunrise Waltz,” by W. H. Westover, is of more than 
ordinary merit, the time is well marked. It witl undoubtedly be a 
favourite in the ball-room this season (C. Jefferies). 
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A SONG OF THE PERFECT REST 
1 


**O wHo will sail for the Seas of Rest? 
O who will sail with me into the West, 
Where God’s own breath is the evening air, 
And the Sun is a golden mosque for prayer 
Set by the verge of a red, red shore?” 
The winds of a dream in Dreamland bore 
This cry from the waves, like a wild sea-mew ; 
And away I sailed, with the skipper and crew, 
} Into the breast 
Of the flaming West, 
All for a treasure-trove of Rest - 
That we never found 
The whole world round. 


II. - 


“* By nights ye are sighing for glory-lands, 
Day-toilers amid Life’s burning sands ; 
Know ye not that behind yon blue, 
That blooms on the hills, live all who are true, 
And there is the garner of all desires?” 
This was the song of Dreamland choirs : 
* And many a man laid down his load 
At sound of the singing, and took to the road 
Away to the blue, 
The far and the new,— 
The far and the new that never was true, 
And never was found 
The whole world round. 


I, 


**O who will come to the Land of the Dead, 
The Land of Sleep?” an old man said; 
His trembling voice was soft sweet rain, 
His talk of a country swept of pain, 

And like tears of God his great eyes shone: 
Now when all in my dream had looked thereon 
They trusted his words, and hand in hand 

Set off to possess this Silent Land 
Where folk never weep, 
But smile in their sleep, 
And seem to have found, in that slumber 
deep, 
What they never found 
The whole world round. 


Eric ROBERTSON 
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IT IS USELESS TO OPPOSE THE 


spirit of the age. Speed, Comfort, Certainty 
—these are the watchwords ofthe time. Many 


people who declare they willnot touch anything 
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in the shape of a proprietary artice, sleep all 
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FOR THOSE WHO GO DOWN TO 
THE SEA IN SHIPS, as wellas for all who 
remain at home, WALKER’S LIQUID 
COFFEE is always ready, always uniform and 


Celicious. It stands unrivalled as a breakfast 
beverage. It is easierto make than tea, and 


takes less time. Thiscoffee is beautifully clear, 


the sounder because their spring mattress is a 


and free from grounds and sediment, while tbe 


true aroma is satisfactorily retained by reason 


patent one ; eat all the more heartily because 


their méals are cooked in patent ranges ; feel 


all the mofe comfortable because the house 


is heated by some patent process, and so on 


through the list. But many old: things 
remain in housekeeping which cause delay, 
discoritent, and worry. Coffee-making is on 


of these. By the use of WALKER'’S 
LIQUID COFFEE trouble is saved one 
cup or many may be made instantly, there is 
no waste, and no better coffee can be had in 


any other way at any price. Trial convinces. 


of being made in Patent Silver-Lined Appa- 
It is recommended by the ‘‘ Lancet” 


ratus. 


and other eminent authorities, as well as by 


ail who give it fair trial. Much prejudice 
exists against any innovation, but all pre- 
judice against the LIQUID COFFEE 
vanishes when the first trial is made. Besides 
being the best possible coffee, it is at the 


Is. per Bottle. 


same time the cheapest. 
Obtain it of grocers, &c., everywhere, or a 
bottle will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt 


of 15 stamps.—FELS and CO., American 
Merchants, Savoy House, 115, Strand, 
London. 


Combining SOFA, LOUNGE, 
EASY CHAIR, COUCH, and BED. 
Changed instantly to either use. 
Costs but 17s. 6d. complete. Novel 
and Ornamental as a piece of furni- 
ture. Its practical utility has not 
been equalled in the Cabinet or 
Upholsterer’s craft. Fur LIBRARY 
DINING-ROOM, DRAWING 
ROOM, BED-CHAMBER, or 


ly, BOUDOITR, its exceptional suita- 
Chis is seen at a glance, while its 


strength and portability renders its 
use practical for the LAWN, SEA- 
BEACH, SHIP'S DECK, or CAMP. 
It weighs only 8 Ibs., and folds into 
the compass of a Butler's Tray. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, STUDENTS, 
INVALIDS, TRAVELLERS, SOL- 
DIERS, pronounce it the CHAIR 
OF CHAIRS. Packed and sent to 
any partof the world. Price 17s. 6d. 
in solid oak frame. Our Special Pre- 
sentation Chairin Ebony, with Silk 
and Wool Tapestry, 25s.—SoOLE 
MANUFACTURERS: STURM and 
Holborn, London. Established 1817.— 


nd House Furnishers, 273 and 274, High 
‘CHALLENGED WITH ANY CHAIR OFFERED IN IMITATION OF OUR PATTERNS. 


2 CAMUEL BROTHERS, 


NIGHT, Upholsterers 
AU TION—CoOMPARISON 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a_ careful 
application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cozoa, 

fr, Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us_ many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency | 
to disease. Hundredeot subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame."—~Civil Ser- 
: vice Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Packets (and tins for export, 14 Ib, and 1 [b ) labelled 
J. EPPS and CU. HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 

Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 


Sydne: 
Melbourne, Christchurch, Nz. 


FRYs F RY'’S CARACAS 
: COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


E PPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


] MPERIAL VELVETEEN, 


which none are guaranteed. Any length cut. 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 
over 40s. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, W #4T IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. ‘The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, book: 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Soli 
gold ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 422 
fanual of Heraldry qoo engravings, 3s. gd.—T. chr: 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 


Le Follet 
says, Aug., 
1879:--“'The 


dye is said 
by compe- 
tent judges 
to be the 
most per- 
manent 
ev ~¢€ Tr 
brought out 
Improve- 
ment inany 
way is a 
manifest 
im vossi- 
bility.” 
Ladies 
must see 
that my 
name is 
branded on 
the back 
without 


50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
fT. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranboura St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.C. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 


TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T, CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


ARMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 

Hopoasoy, late HERALDS’ COLLEGE, Finished 

Sketch, 7s. 6d. Monograms, Seals, Dies, Bookplates, 

Pedigrees, Illuminated Addresses, Engraving, Visiting 

Cards, Stationery, &c. 

MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 
Medals, 1851, 1876. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 
and TABLE GLASS SERVICES, Lamps, table, 
suspended, and reading, in polished brass, iron, Doulton 


TRADE MARK 


Patterns post free. 
ADDRESS 


_ No, 22, WELLINGTON, SOMERSFT. 
Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 


B cass. 


28. 


to nieasure. 


BOYS’ OV 
HO 


65 & 67, LupGaTE Hit, Lonpon, E.C. 
RAL eae RESISTING” 
FABRICS (ReEcp.) for 

GENTLEMEN’S, YOUTHS’, 
AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING OR 
‘TRAVELLING SUITS. 


4 , 
A vast assortment ready for immediate use, or made 


ERCOATS, ros 6d. to 42s. 
: ITS, ros. 6d. to 398. 
Prices varying according to size. 


C cLass. 


Sus. 


ame 
EEE 203 
Z Tl causing geEAUTIFY) 


Chemists 
wee STRCE’ NORES 


THE STANDARD 


IFE A SSURANCE OMPY. 
LP A C 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Sums Assurep, 


19 Millions Sterling. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, 


5% Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DistRIBUTED, 


EDINBURGH . 3, George Street (Head Office), 
LONDON . . 83, King William Street, E.C. 
” . « 3, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DUBLIN ot &, Upper Sackville Street. 
Uranch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies 


[MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. 
. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted). 
Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict ; John Lowe, Esq., 
M.D, J.P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 
muullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Mary's, 
Abbey, Hendon: Rev. Joseph Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. Laurance's 
Pamphlet, “Spectacles, their Useand Abuse,” post free. 
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[In Use in crue Hicuesr Cr 


ORIENTAL *[ OOTH 


FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, ANt) PRESER- 
VING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE, 


C)RIENTAL 


It is of pure vegetable substances, blended with fragrant 
compounds. It is distinguished by its extraordinary efficacy 
in removing tartar, i 
EARLY WHITENESS, and inducing 
yums. 
BREATH, and will PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD 
AGE. 
Chemists. 

CAUTION.—Observe the name andaddress on the Pots 
also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double ‘Triangle). 


Wuite, Sound, AND BreautiruL TEEtH Ins 
FoR HALF 
CELEBRATED 

PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROW 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER, 
are Sole Proprietors and only Makers of the Original 


OOTH PASTE. 


ensuring the most BEAUTIFUL and 
a_ healthy action of the 


It GIVES PECULIAR FRAGRANCE TO THE 


Pots 1s. 6d., or Double 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and 
Keeps perfect in all Climates. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure."—W. W. SToppart, 
en i ity Analyst, Kristol. 
SIXT 


PRIZE MEDALS, 
CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocvas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. he Faculty pronounce it the raost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for ‘ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invatids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at ss. 6d., 35., 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


ERFECTION IN PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY.—The TEETH supplied by Mr. 
G. H, JONES, Surgeon Dentist, o! 57, Great Russell 
Street, have obtained the highest award in Gold Medals 
at each of the Great World's fairs from the first held 
in London in 1851. The latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 Exhibition, has been awarded to Mr. G. 
H, Jones, whose system is Patented in the British 
Empire, and his Dental Patents are protected in the 
chief countries of the world. S, G. Hutchins, Esq., 
Surgeon Dentist to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in writing to Mr. G. H, Jones, says—“ Your 
system is the perfection of painless dentistry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like.” 
Pamphlet free, enclosed by post, and every information 
without charge. Only one_address, No, 57, Great 
Russell Street ; opposite the British Museum. 


R OBARE'S AUREOLINE, or 

GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 
beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the 
pencil Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 
Vorid.—Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


Cocoa. 


DBR4P NATIONAL, 


wear guaranteed, is a Black 
Grosgrain, Manufactured by C. J. 
BONNETT and CO., of Lyons. 

In Manufacturing this Silk, the 
greatest care has been taken to pro- 
duce Softness, Brilliancy, and Dura- 
Lility, with freedom from heavy dye. 

The DRAP_ NATIONAL is the 
most Superb Black Grosgrain ever 


made. 

The wear of this Silk bein 
warranted the words “ DRAP 
NATIONAL, GUARANTEED” 
are stamped on every fold, and each 
piece bears the signature of C, J. 
LONAETT and CO., without which none are Genuine, 


H.1.H. Empress of Russia. 


H.W. the Queen and O.R.H. the princess of Wales. 
GOWNS, RIDING HABITS & JACKETS, 
26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 
COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, Rue de Rivoli (Place de la Concorde) PARIS. 


DOUGHTY’s VOICE LOZENGE, 


7, is., 2s. 6d., 58., 118. Of Chemists. See Jenny 
Lind’s letter and signature on each Box. Invaluable 
for all voices. By post, rs, 2d, &c —NEWBERY, 
1, King Edward Street, London, E.C. 


: I ‘“HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS,—AII suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost_immediate relief afforded by the use of 
‘Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches." These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
Is. ved per box. People troubled with a “hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” areon the Government Stamp around eachbox, 


E. 3B. has NO AGENTS, and noconnection with any 
London or Provincial Firms. Ordersare executed direct 


from the Warehouse, 
GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 


and Philadelphia, Damp ans 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for al! 
climates £10 ros., £14 148., and 
£25; Ladies , £775.,£1040s.,and 
#18 ros. In Silver Cases fo, 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 53., 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwarded 
on receipt of remittance,.—J 
| SEWILLI, 30, Cornhill, London. 


FINEST 


WATCHES 
MADE. 


D!4™MoNbs. 


and 61, monet mie Street, 


Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


MR. EETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 


SAPPHIRES. 


CATS- EVES. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 

EMERALDS. | importer of Precious 
Stones. 


Goldsmith & Jeweller 


PEARLS. 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART © GOI.DSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BuiLbinGcs, CHARING Cxoss. 

‘The attention of the publicis respectfully directed to 
the great advantage ot musehasiae from the bona fite 
manulacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. ‘The 
18 carat Gold “Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work, The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for “Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste;" also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of I'Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established A.D. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure vl 
sick headache, indigestion, loss ot 
appatite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes, 1s, 1/4d., 2s. od., andin Family 
Packets, 11s, each. 


PARR'S 


LIFE 


PILLS. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


and Faience, from 12s. 6d.; Dinner Services, free, 
graceful, and original designs, from ars. ; Table-glass 
Services of the best light-stem crystal, 65s., set for 12 
persons complete. Pattern plates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid. Coloured photographs 
post free.—453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 


CROSS 
OF! ENTAL CARPETS. 


THOS. BONTOR and CO., late 
YW/ATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment, 
‘The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
original extra quality and exclusive designs, 
A Discount for prompt payment, 
35, 36, OLD BOND S'TREKT, W. 


LKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


PLSINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A tew drops of the liquid 
“Floriline" sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath, It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od. per box. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 

Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 

ARTICLE for CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO- 
PLATE, &c. 

Sotp Everywuere in boxes, 1s., 2s. 8d., and qs. 6d. 

Gold Medal awarded New Zealand Exhibition, 1982. 
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Book sent2 stamps. 17, St. Bride Street, London 
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BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 

List No. 1. Wy of é ¥ . £25 6 3 
List No. 2 (for India) ry - 53 5 
pst Hong . . . iB. 4 . = 4 2 

it No. . . . . . . 
List No.3 B46 


Full particulars post free. : 
Mrs, ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadijly, W. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


MARRIAGE 


On the zend ult., at All Saints, St. Marylebone, by 
the Rev. A. L. Foulkes, ‘ 


M.A., and the Rev. B. ¢ 
Nelson, M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen's, ARCHIBALD T. 
ANDERSON, younger son 


of JouN A. ANDERSON, of St. 
Alban's, Perth, to VICTORIA AMELIA 


Tory”) eldest 
daughter of JAMES CoomBs, 7, Hamilton Gardens, St. 
John's Wood. 


India papers please copy. 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW POEM. 


See 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 278. For DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
Contents pe Tumi ber q 
Poor Matthias. By Matthew Arnold. 
‘The Wizard's Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
At S: ? By Rev. A. T. Davison. 
What is Simony y Rev. A. T. ’ \. 
Ensilage. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
Two Villages of Hessia. By H. Avray Tipping. 
jot Haste for News. By a Staff Officer. 
The Topography of Intemperance.. By T homas Glyde. 
On Some Points in “Natural Religion.” By Andrew 


C, Bradley. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 276, 


I “HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAUuRIER and W. SMALL. 

CONTENTS :— , 

No New Thing. (With an lllustration). Chap. XVIII. 
—Philip goes into Society. Chap. XIX.—Signora 
Tommasini. 

Voltaire in England. Part II. 

Star unto Star. : 

In 1782; Political and Social. 

Festival among the Basques. 

The Isle of Portland. eee 

Damocles. By the Author of “ For Percival. 
an Illustration). Chap. XX.—Effie at Home. 
XXI.—The Picture Speaks. 


Index. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


———————————————— 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S PUB. 
LICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC, 
Medium 4to, Whole bound vellum cloth, richly orna- 
mented in Gold, from a special Design by the Author. 
With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations by 
the Author, printed in Colours, Price 25s. 

MOoNtT# LY MAXIMS. Rhymes 
and Reasons, To Suit the Seasons; and Pictures 

New, To Suit Them Too. By ROBERT DvuDLEY. 


Demy 4to. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colours 
and numerous smaller Cuts. Price 1s. 
E I “HE MAY-POLE. An Old Eng- 
lish Song, with the Music. Illustrated by G, A, 
Konstam and E. and N. Casetta, Authors of 
“Dreams, Dances, and Disappointments.” 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colours» 
and numerous smaller Cuts. Price 1s. 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN: By the 

BroTHERS Grimm. A New Translation. Illus- 
trated by GEORGE R, HALKETT. 


Royal qto. Leather, handsomely Blocked. Price 


rom 425. 
ANTIQUE LACE PORTRAIT 

ALBUM, embellished with ex! uisitely-finished 
Chromo-lithographs of all the best known Antique 
Laces. Suitable for presentation. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo._ Price tos. 6d. 
ILLIARDS. By J. BENNETT 
(Ex-CHAMPION), Edited by “CAVENDISH.” 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 
13th Edition. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt extra. Price 5s. 
. I “HE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIST. ‘The Standard Work on Whist. 
By “CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 


A Newand Improved Edition, Cap. 8vo. Cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
ORT WHIST, 


LAws OF SH 
Edited by J. L. Batpwin, anda TREATISE ON 
THE GAME, by Jas. Clay 


Chapters lV.— 


(With 
Chap. 


Demy 4to. 


Just published, post free, three stamps. ~ 


YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
ohlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 
sure. By RicHarD KING, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Royal 
Navy. Revised Edition published by 
KING and CO., Coventry. 


OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GeorGE Moore, M.D. 8vo, 1s, ; or 12 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly; and 
48, ‘[hreadneedle >treet. 


“DELIGHTFUL FOR CHRISTMAS,” says a 
Writer, of 
@ I “HE GHOST THAT RAN 
AWAY WITH THE ORGANIST. Ladies of 
title, Baronets, Generals, Canons, Archdeacons, and 
over 3,000 Clergy have purchased this '‘ Ghost," who 
will appear if 4d for his journey is sent to Dr. FOWLE, 
17, PRIORY ROAD, SOUTH LAMBETH, $.W. 
A’ writerin the Guardian says: “I should much like 
to recommend this admirable little tale by Dr. Yowle, 
which delighted my people, and sent them into fits of 
tauehiter: "The moral is excellent.” Apply by letter 
only. 


FIRE 
W WHITELEY begs __ most 

© respectfully to express his appreciation, and 
to convey his sincere thanks to his numerous customers 
for their very kind and considerate expressions of 
sympathy and good wishes. 


AT W. WHITELEY’S, 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


_ He has the pleasure to inform them that his business 
is now being conducted in all the several branches as 
formerly, and also that not one single member of his 
staff has been thrown out of employment. 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, and 
UEEN’S ROAD, 
B4aYSWATER, 
LONDON, Ww. 


RY the ESSEX FLOUR and 
GRAIN COMPANY'S NEW ROLLER 
PROCESS FLOUR. 


the the ESSEX FLOUR and 
tr GRAIN COMPANY'S LENTIL FLOUR, 


OATMEAL (Best BERWICK).— 
ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN COMPANY. 


FSsex FLOUR and GRAIN 

ae Pegehee cane supply all. kinds of GRAIN, &c. 
rices a] te i y 

Liverpool Road, Lesdan,: Ne es onlyad acess 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone. Assurance against fatal 
Accidents at Sea. Assuranceof Employers’ Liability. 

AILWAY PASSENGERS' 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of allkinds. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Chairman. 1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 
psec Sal es 


EDUCATION, Daventry. —- Miss 

DAVIES receives a limited number of Resident 
Pupils. The course of study meets the requirements of 
a modern education, including preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. Resident French Gover 
ness. Locality very healthy and pleasant. Terms 
moderate. Highest references. 


| 


MAPLE and CO.—ART FURNI- 
TURE. 


M4PLe and CO.—ADAMS’ 
DESIGNS. 


MAPLE and CO.— CHIPPEN- 
DALE. 


MAPLE and CO.—LONDON. 
HE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 

MA4?PLe and CO., Manufacturers of 

B#D-ROOM SUITES by 

MACHINERY. 

500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


334 guineas to 200 guineas. 


B=ED-Room SUITES, in pine, 
5% Guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in_ Solid 


B Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 


fitted with Minton's Tiles, £9 58- 

BED-ROOM SUITES, in_ Solid 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s. 

BED.ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 


S14 148. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 
lass to Wardrobe, 


or Walnut, with large plate | i 
Washstand fitted with Minton's Tiles, Large Chest of 


Drawers, £18 18s. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 
B ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
with 6 ft, Wardrobe complete, £22 10s. 
BED-R00M SUITES, pure Chip- 
pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 


cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. ‘These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid woad, with bevel 


plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 

BED-ROoM SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVL., and Sherraton designs ; 

large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 

inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods. 85 

to 200 Guineas. 


I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


FREE. 

The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 

5 iy HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


MAELE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice, Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. Irom 8s. gd. to 
3o guineas each. Very strong, usetul brass bedsteads 


Full size, 
Brass, 


3% Guineas. 


3% guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. ‘The 
trade supplied. 

BEDDING. 


MAPLE and CO. 
MAPLEand co. Spring Mattresses. 
GPRInG MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 


3 ft. gift. 6 in. 4 tt. 4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 
21s. 258. 29s. 358. 4os. 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 

"TURKEY CARPETS, 

7 URREY CARPETS, as made in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

"T URKEY CARPETS. 

MAPLE and CO. have their own 


Select from. 
Agents at Smyrna, ‘l'abreez, and Calcutta, and 


3,000 to 


are therefore able to guarantee a higher standard o 
quality than can be obtained through those dealers 
who have to rely on the importing merchants, and 
thus pay the middleman’s_ profit, American and other 
foreign trade buyers will find here a great advantage. — 
MAPLE and CO., London. 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUR 


OPE, 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
5,000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderiul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


MiAELE and CO. have just received 
exS.S. Algerian, via Liverpool, 81 bales of 
fine and extra quality PERSIAN CARPETS. Many 
of these are sizes that have been scarce for some time. 
—MAPLE and CO.,, Tottenham Court Road, London 


MAPLE aud CO. CARPETS: 


100 MILES of 
BEST BRUSSELS 


(CSSPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 


OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have 

specially made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, 
as produced thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear 
at a small increased cost. New and very choice in 
design. Inspection invited, 


posTaL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT,.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 
fully to state that this department is now so organised 
that hey are fully prepared to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
same price, if not less, than any other housein England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION 


to any part of the World packed carefully on 
the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or Londun reference. 


NIAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


jor WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 


In the Press. 


HE VICAR OF 

(Grunpy and SOLOMON). 

COMIC OPERA IN| TWO 
ORD BATEMAN: 


(STEPHENS and SOLOMON). 


LAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 
DITTO QUADRILLES, by CooTe. 2s. net. 


kw__ DITTO QUADRILEE*) °y 
EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 


BRAY 
ACTS. 


The Night Has a Thousand Eyes: ad 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 
If Thou Wilt Remember. | I Think of All ‘Thou Art 


to Me. 


Good Night, 
Alas! i 2 
‘Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 
have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett."— 
Musical Standard, ‘ 
In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. 


NEW SONGS by FLORIAN 
PASCAL. 
THE CAPTAIN’S DREAM.” Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Beale. 
ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 


Worrell, 
THE KING'S WOOING. Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Beale 


Price 2s. net each. 


WAYSIDE POSY. By M. 
Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 


Tr 


And that joyous summer day, 
She could not say him nay, is 
But turned her little head aside, 


You know the usual way. 
2s. net, 


SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
Music by F, STANISLAUS. 
[VE NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE. “His topical song, which he intro- 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgow for a 
very long time.”—Glasgow News. 5 Ania 
“His song, ‘I’ve never done anything since created 
roars of laughter,"—7he Stage. 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
I “HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 
DIED. An Esthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SOLOMON. Post free, 24 


stamps. 


OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By Mottoy and WEATHERLY. | In D, F,andG, 
Sung by Annie Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M‘Lean, and 
Madame Worrell. 2s. net. 


| ‘HE KING’S WOOING. By 

FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 

This ballad is founded on the story related in two of 

the legendary poems of Scotland, setting forth how 

panes V. sought a bride in France. James V. and the 
rincess were married in 1536. 


HE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
HEAVEN. InDandF. Levey. Net, 2s A 
most effective drawing-room song. i 
“Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character.” —Vide Press. 


. I “HE TUG OF WAR. New 
Patriotic Song by WEATHERLY. Set to a 
Martial Melody by FLORIAN PascaL, and sung by Mr. 
Thurley Beale. 2 
When the drums begin to play, 
And the troops march away, 
‘And the old flag flying as of yore. 
And we know by the sound 
That pane man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war. 
Net 2s. 


LONDON: . WILLIAMS, 24, 


BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE, 


Just published. 


SLEEP ON, DEAR LOVE. Sere- 


nade. Words by H. L. D'Arcy JAXONE. Music 


by Ciro Pinsuti. Published in two keys. Net 2s. 
RICORDI, 26s, Regent Street, W. 
ust published. 
A LOVE PLEA. Song, by A. 
Romi. Net 1s.6d. LONG AGO. Song, by 
J. De Lara. Words by SYDNEY SAMUEL, Net 2s. 
RICORDI, 26s, Regent Street, W. 
IG BEN. By Henry Pontet. In 
3 keys, D, E flat, and F, for Bass, Baritone, or 
Tenor. Nothing to equal it published. 1t has gained 
its populurity entirely on its merits. Ladies can sing, 


it. Nor asong to tire of. ‘Big Ben,” the best ba 
tone song of the day, 2s.—MOUTRIE and SON, 55, 
Baker Street, London, W. 


I ‘O LOVE! TO LOVE! 
SONG OF SHIPS. 
By Lord HENRY SOMERSET, 
Are now published, and may be obtained from 
MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London, W. 


WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
e PUBLICATIONS. 

OSCAR SEYDEL'S NEW WALTZES. Played at 

Her Majesty's State Ball. 
WEI VON DIR (FAR FROM THEE) WALTZER. 
AUF IMMER (FOR EVER) WALTZER, 
LEBEWOHL (FAREWELI.) WALZER. 
ONLY FOR THEE, WALTZ, The finest Waltz of 

this popular composer 

Each of the above as. net. 


HE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
MARIE. By F. E. WEATHERLY and FREDERIC 
H, Cowen. Price 2s. net. 


CANTATA SERIA BUFFA. 
(eee GRUB: The Story of 
the Goblins who Stole a Sexton. Adapted from 
Charles Dickens's Story in “ Pickwick” by FREDERICK 
Woop. Music by GEORGE Fox. 2s 6d. net. 
London: B. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row, 


Sours OF THE BELLS. 
TWELVE TWO-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE 


and A 


Written by Eowarp OXENFORD. 


Composed by 
ABT. 
Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. 
1s, nett, 
METHVEN SIMPSON and CO., Dundee. 
PATEY and WILLIS, London. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 


PIANOS.—Every DEScriPTION of these admired 
Instruments for Sale or Hire. Cottage from 52 gs. 
Boudoir Grands from 92 gs. 

SoLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(secondhand tos 6d. per month) “on the three years’ 
hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


BigP OF NIGHT. New Ballad. 


Words and music by Feticia. This ballad 
(composed expressly for her) will be sung by Miss 
Eva Farbstein at all her engagements. 2s. net. 

EULALIE GAVOTTE. As played by the Military 
Bands. _ 1s. 6d. net. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. Sung by Epwarp 
London: i PITMAN 
ondon: F. a 20, PATERNO 
ROW, E.C. ad 


‘DIANOFORTES.— KIRKMAN 


_and SON, 3, Soho Square, W.; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and Upnght Pianos in 


from 30 gs. ; also for Hire on ‘lliree Years’ System, and 
second Hand. 


all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at | W. London. 
prices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent ' bottles, 18. 1id., 2s. gd. ; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s, 


LEATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


Ww REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. The following 
testimonials are at once a Security to the public anda 
gratification to ourselves. Mr. G. D,, of Co. Meath, 
writes, ‘Having been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 
afew applications.” 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, “My daughter has derived great benefit trom 
Neuraline in a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” ‘IL have recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M. C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


| *HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 

from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by usin 
the appraved remedy, NEURALINE, ‘The bottle o 
Neuraline was perfectly marvellous, giving_instan- 
taneous freedom {rom pain when most acute.”—J. R. B., 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


ae [ “HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
S. L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
pronnicters of NEURA- 
1 


E DO NOT KNOW ANY 


WARD.” So says J. 
S. Wales, ina letter ‘to the 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains. “It 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efficacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


[" IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs, yermya 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N. L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
Kast Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 


through Neuraline.” 
EURALINE SHOULD 
t gives 


ALWAYS BE USED) for Nerve Pains. 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is effected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
'T., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “TI have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with perfect success.” 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 
SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs, M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
“Mrs. M. will thank Messrs, LEATH and ROSS 
to send her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE, She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 

Is 


ESEECIAL ATTENTION 
REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: ‘“The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


GLEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
From all quarters grat ing testimonials are con- 
stantly being received. ‘Nothing gave me even tem- 
orarv relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
<EURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
eturned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


N ERVE PAINS may be said to 

exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
is that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE. C. H. Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“] have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without rehef, until I obtained NEURALINE, 
he pain has entirely lett me, and not returned.” 


F ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 

Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and 2 Vere Street, W., London, as 
follows: ‘Your NEURALINE is an excellent remed: 
for Neuralgia. My medical man often uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


N® REMEDY FOR NERVE 


PALNS is to be compared with NEURALINE. 
This specific may «lways be used with confidence, as it 
is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 
situated, and relief is instantaneous. 


u “The Neuraline 
relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 31, ‘Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 


FROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 
excellence of NIEURALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 
is confidently submitted to the reader. “Miss H. 
has found Neuraline most success/ul for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


AEs ALL EXAGGERA- 
TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S. S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 


NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. “I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow, 


[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF. TO 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given b 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. 
Asa certain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “I have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia."—From 

F. J, S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


N EURALINE MUST BE TRIED 
to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraurdinary efficacy. r. Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
paces Matheson, says :—“ Mrs. Edgar cannot express 
er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


NEURALINE should always be 
A _used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. ‘‘ NEURALINE proved the 
most successiu! lotion ever applied.”—Mrs. Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Batieseny of Srornaw gyi N. te oye “Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the testimoni. 

NEURALINE addressed 5 him.” wate 
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PETER ROBINSON, 
COURT AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 
“FAMILY MOURNING.” 


Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALI 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance} 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, anda full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 


description. Also materials by the Yard, and i 
at the same VERY REASON. PRICES ed 


ABLE PRICES as it 
Warehouse in “ REGENT 


Purchased at the 


STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Count 
Stated Charges. ya 


256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
5° 'OET'ER ROBINSON'S. 


‘THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 


desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 


ROBINSON: i; 4 
ood qualities from ss. 6d. to 1as, od. 
Others, not finished by this process, Fearne 


to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Wareh 
256 to 262, Regent ‘Street, Dodane 


ENSON’S GENTLE. 
MEN’S FULL-SIZE GOLD 
LEVER WATCH, Keyless Action, 
Patent stout damp and dust proof 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Guaran- 
teed the perfection of workmanship, 
durability, time-keeping, and strength, 
Sent free and safe on receipt of £10 
Note by J. W. BENSON, the Queen's 
Watchmaker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Gold 
Chains at wholesale prices. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


Egerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variety 
of qualities from rs, 24d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who havea p-eference for 
L black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 


Wellington, Somerset. 
= V ITREMANIE” . (Stained 
Windows). By this simp'e process Windows 
may bequickly and richly decorated. Instructions Free. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Koad, London. 
NOTICE. 
AMES SHOOLBRED and CO. 
ARE NOW SHOWING 
THEIR FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &c., 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
IN THEIR NEW SHOW ROOMS, 


TOTTENHAM HOUSE, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair Beiawer.! for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 
by the use uf DR. LAVILLE's CURATIVE 
LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. All who are atHlicte' 
with these diseases should read Dr. Laville’s celebrated 
Treatise. Post free, 4d.. F. NeEWBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 
Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 14d. per bottle. 

UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruir Lozenge. 


or 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premiére Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris. 
69, QUEEN eed ronda: 
‘Tamar, unlike Pills and theusua 
RILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
as. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 


D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Shaw, 5, Charles Street, Hull: 
“ They are an unfailing remedy for all disorders of the 
breath andlungs.” 1s. 134d. per box. 


HEALTH FOR ALL - 
OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, 
And are invaluable 
In all Complaints incidental to 
Females of all ages. 


FOR RICH BON-BONS and FINE 
CHOCOLATES, go to C. B. COOPER, 95, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ss GPINAROSA » is a flower that 

has grown unnoticed for many years in 
and has the choicest and most 
Id in its concen: 


£10. 


T°? LADIES. 


"TAMAR 


[NDIEN 


Guatemala, C.A., 
delicate perfume ever distilled. So 
trated form at 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. per bottle, by 
NAPOLEON PRICE and CU., 27, id Bond Street, 
W;, and 8, Cumming Street, Pentonville, N. 


& GPINAROSA SOAP” is absolute 


perfection and completely neutral, made from 
the finest Olive Oil, and 


erfumed with the odour of 
this delightful flower. Sold in boxes, containing three 
tablets, at 3s. per box. 


Att Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
4 are cured by the use of NEURALINE. Itis 
invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. ‘Your NEURALINE has 
successfully relieved a periodical pain in my head,”—~ 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


N EURALGIA _Instantaneously 
cured. Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D.C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, 5.E. 
“Having suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend (who had rievously been cured by it, 
I tried your NEURALINE. I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since. 


ig [ HE Speediest and most Reliable 

Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE. 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homeopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 


Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade supplied on the 
best terms with al! Hlomceopathic preparations, 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS.— 

TWO or THREE ROOMS, in the house of a 
Surgeon (Bachelor), in the Belgrave Road, Suited toa 
Retired Officer from Army or Navy, oF Indian Civil 
Servant. Good social references given cand required. 
Address “QUIHI,” Care of Mr. Vickers Wood, 
Stationer, Churton Street, S. W. 


a UREKA.” 
THE NEWLY-PATENTED METHOD 
OF DRESS CUTTING . 
BY THE " EUREKA” SCALE OF INCH 
MEASUREMENT. 

We desire to call Special Attention to the St le, 
Beauty, and Workmanship of the “ Eureka Scale, 
which is without an equal. 

To be had of Mrs, TATE, 3, Park Terrace, Moore 
Park Road; Mrs. Beard, 8, Brook Street, Hanover 
Square ; Mr. Charles Todd, 10, Fulham Road, Sewing 

achine Warehouse; Mrs. Halse, 3, Park Terrace, 
Walham Green, Dressmaker; or Agents sent to any 
part of London. 


Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—DECEM2ER 2, 1882. 
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THE COLQUH 


| N THE SIXTH of DECEMBER 
| we left London, reached Canton 
on the 20th January, and got 
away, after the usual difficulties, 
onthe 5th February. Sir Thomas 
Wade, H.B.M. Minister at 
Pekin, warned me, officially, of 
the danger of attempting to cross 
the China frontier to Burma. A 
Consular friend, whom I had 
expected as a companion, was, 
most unfortunately, not allowed 
to come, as his services could not 


pelled to cast about for a com- 
petent interpreter, and, after 
various attempts tosecure theser- 
vices of a suitable man, found one 
in Mr. Hong Beng Kaw, B.A., 
a Chinese gentleman, thoroughly acquainted with English, and with 
a good knowledge of Mandarin and 


ENGLISH ‘*YAMEN,” CANTON 


be spared. 1 was therefore com- | 
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—__———, 


altogether was as unlikely a man as one 
could have found for the capacity of 
cook on an exploring expedition. He 
had been cook on board the /ron Duke, 
the only qualification he could adduce 
for the post, and one which f failed to 
recognise. Needless to say I wrote to 
my friend in Hong Kong, beseeching 
him-—as I was neither a sinologue nor a 
nouveau riche—not to send me any more 
cooks of his calibre ! 

Having got servants we had next to 
get a boat, and this we found in the 
usual craft of the Canton River, the 
Ho-tau, literally ‘¢river-ferry.” This 
class of boat, which is affected by the 
mandarins and richer class of traders, 
affords a very comfortable means of river 
travel. They are shallow-bottomed, large 
craft, with a house divided into two 
or three rooms, with 
glass windows and 
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OUN EXPEDITION 


Tongkin == 


_—— 


some acquaintance with Cantonese. 
The Consul at Canton most kindly 
gave me, as second interpreter, a 
subordinate of his Consulate, who 
was well acquainted with Mandarin 
and official etiquette, and was a 
Cantonese. It was imperative to 
have interpreters knowing Cantonese 
and Mandarin also. After great 
difficulty we managed to prevail on 
a cook and coolie boy to acccm- 
pany us as personal servants, All 


side doors from which 


you can step on to 


a narrow platform 


——- 


running the length of 


E 
the boat. On this [f 


| 


platform the boatmen 
pole with great skill. 
The usual rode of 
progression is with a 
huge sail when the 
wind serves. When 
there is no wind, 


these men, it is needless to say, 


they track by means of a long line or pole. My 


had to be very highly paid, for the 


Chinaman will only venture into 
unknown regions when heavily re- 
munerated. The obtaining of a 
cook was one of our chief troubles, 
and the first applicant was amusingly 
unqualified for our wants. I had 
written to a friend asking for a chef, 
and a few days later, after my 
return to Canton, sure enough a cook did appear, and astonished 
me not a little! I was busily engaged one afternoon at the 


THE KITCHEN OF OUR BOAT 


Consulate, when one of the servants came to inform me 
that a gentleman was waiting to see me in the verandah. 
On going out J saw this gentleman, neatly got-up in European 
costume, while his portmanteau—an elaborate aflair—was being 


im 


A CELEBRATED GENERAL 


in which he had just come from the 

d than I was, and his 
portmanteau was an articl: de luxe such as I have never had in my 
possession. This was the cook! This gentleman, whose name 
was Mr. George Porphyrus, a native of Corfu, could not speak one 
© word of Chinese--knowledge of the language being a sine gud non, 
as I myself was ignorant of the tongue—had never been on a land 
gourney anywhere, wanted the wages of a Parisian chef, and 


taken out of the sedan-chair, 
steamer. Ife was infinitely better dresse' 


A CITY WALL OR BLUFF 


experience of boat-travel in India, Burma, and 
Siam had prepared me for much rougher accom- 
modation, and I was astonished at the liberal, 
and, to our ideas, extravagant amount of space, 
and the well-ordered arrangement of the rooms. 
‘The Chinese not only pay great attention to the 
naming of their vessels, but place in each a 
number of tablets or panels, with quotations 
from favourite authors painted upon the back partition of the 
main cabin. In our vessel there were six, enclosed in frames of 
rich gilding, with the usual pre-Raphaelite-looking flower decoration 
above and below. A translation of one of these runs thus :— 
‘© Mountains are not alone famous for their height, but as the abodes 
of the immortals.” Another: ‘‘ Rivers are not renowned merely 
on account of their depth, but as being inhabited by demons.” 
“This, my narrow craft, where I live virtuously, is more secure 
than the Imperial throne.” The last lines, a skilful adaptation 
from the Chinese classics by our captain, we took to be a polite, and 
by no means uningenious, hint to the traveller not to grumble ! 

The polers at their work utter the most frightful cries, and till we 
got used to it we were perpetually rushing out to ascertain 
what had happened, their shouts being so like those of a man in an 
agony of pain. The crew are packed abaft the deck like sardines 
inatin. ‘The captain lives above them on the rising stern. Our 
skipper usually took his wife on his voyages, but luckily for us she 
did not come on this occasion. The captain, we were told, was, 
like other men of his profession, very much more manageable 
when his wife was not by ! 

A gunboat was told off to accompany us and sce after our safety. 
It did not seem a very formidable craft, but it looked trim enough, 
and had, for a Chinese vessel, very sharp lines, and a tall mast 
showing that speed was expected of it. The only accommodation 
on board was a small cabin near the stern, sect apart for the captain, 
a sort of non-commissioned officer of the military contingent. The 
most prominent things on board were naturally the three cannon 
which constituted the armament. ‘These were of English manufac- 
ture, and one was marked “old,” which it certainly was. An 
antiquarian museum would have been glad to get any one of them, 
The men were in no uniform, but the boat was tolerably tidy, 
except for a heap of dried ducks, not by any means charming objects 
to look at, and great quantities of pork. The captain was a plain- 
mannered old gentleman of no great culture. His manner was very 
awkward, and we were quite sorry for him when, on being asked to 
write down the name of a town ahead, he broke down. Chinese 
militaires do not belong to the literary class, Guard was kept in 
regular watches, which were timed by the burning of a joss-stick 
(shing-isu or ‘fragrant stick”), on which was marked, with black dots, 


‘the duration of the watch. 


Our proposed route lay up the southern branch of the Si-kiang, or 
Canton River, to Yiinnan, then across South Yiinnan to Ssumao, 
at the south-west corner of China, From that place I intended to 
make my way through the Shan States by what I might, 
from information gathered on the way, consider the best route 
to Burma. 

The journey as accomplished by us may be divided into two parts. 
viz. (1) The Canton River, and (2) Yiinnan. : 

The Canton River we found might be made, with slight improve- 
ments in the channel, navigable for 400 miles above Canton, for 
light draught steamers of about four feet, though none are allowed 
to ply. In the upper portion, numerous gorges and rapids of a very 
fierce character prevent navigation, except for shallow boats such as 
ours, drawing some two feet. The river is one of most unusual 
beauty, and a visit would well repay the artist or geologist. Many 
of these scenes have appeared in the pages of Zhe Graphic, and have 
shown the great variety of scenery. These views were all from 
sketches by my late companion, Charles Wahab. The main features 
of the journey through the provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, 
through which we passed were (z.) the insecurity of the river against 
robbers, (z,) the marked animosity of the people towards foreigners, 
and (z#.) the numerous fine cities fast falling into decay. The river 
is considered so dangerous that a cordon of so-called gunboats patrol 
it, but can hardly be said to afford any security. é 

The hatred towards Western folks was shown in the hooting of 
the people, the cries of Faz-gzt-lo (foreign devil) and the collection 
of mobs wherever we landed: and, finally, 7 the esseeang of a pro- 
clamation offering 200 taels, equivalent to about 6ol., for each of 
our heads. ‘This, in face of the fact that we were accompanied by 
gunboats, which the Government had courteously ordered to escort 
us, speaks volumes. It was with difficulty that we got the boatmen 
to proceed. Wehad to adopt complete Chinese costume, even to 
the pigtail, and_ confine ourselves to the /Yo-tau, or ‘river ferry, 
in order to efface ourselves as much as possible, and escape 
attracting notice. A proof of the unfriendly attitude of the popu- 
lation of these provinces is that no missionary, whether Roman 
Catholic priest or English, has dared as yet to attempt settling in 
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INDEX MAP OF INDO-CHINA 


Showing the Route front Canton to Rangoon followed éy ARcHIBALD R, Cotqunoun, Executive Engineer, 
Indian Public Works Department, F.R.GS., AM. Inst. CE. 


these parts, although they are found in all the province northwards. 
Those who know the China missionaries can answer for it that they 
fear nothing within the limits of prudence ! 

The ruined cities, with the remains of once magnificent yamens or 
official residences, courts, temples, and guildhalls, prove incontest- 
ably the former affluence of these cities. Whence did this prosperity 
come? Not from the provinces themselves, for Kwang-si, at any 
rate, isa poor and mountainous province. It came entirely from 
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A GUN-BOAT STATION é 


the important carrying traffic from Yiinnan, driven by the late 
Mahomedan rebellion northwards to the Yang-tzse river, and is a 
proof how rich the province of Yiinnan must have been to support 
so important a river traffic. The province of Kwang-tung is much 
richer and more thickly peopled than Kwang-si, which is very 
mountainous, with the cultivable area small and the people intensely 
poor. Nevertheless there is much of interest still to be seen. The 
great number of pagodas and temples which we passed on the 
Canton River was remarkable, and denoted not only a spiritual 
activity, but a considerable amount of affluence amongst the people. 


OUR HEAD INTERPRETER 

What was more curious than the existence of such religious struc- 
tures was the fact that we saw not a few under construction, and 
several which bore evidence of having been lately completed. The 
pagodas are mostly polygonal in shape, and some seven or nine tiers 
in height. 

Another interesting sight on the lower parts of the river 
was the numbers of Awa-tings, or “ flower-boats.” As their 
fair occupants are never made up till the evening,—when their 
day commences—we saw them ev dishabille, \olling in the door- 
ways, and lounging about, smrzus all their paint and toggery, of 
which they carry an incredible amount when in evening dress. They 
looked anything but the “ fatal beauties” of Chinese poetry, which 
they have the reputation of being. The Chinese flower-Loats are 
similar in structure to our Ho-taz. They are beautifully and richly 
decorated, but the artistes—the young ladies afore-mentioned—though 
some of themare not wanting in goud looks, and with a gracious manner 
of their own—are very illiterate, and are incapable of reading and 
writing, far less of improvising poetry, as they used to do at one 
time. A few such still may be found in the north to this day, I am 
told. Dinners in these boats, with music after, songs being sung tc 
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d two-stringed fiddle, are favourite 


the accompaniment of the guitar an : J : 
amusements with not only the sewsesse dorée, but withmen of altogether 


adifferent stamp. Only the utter insipidity of Chinese hom? life could 
drive any one with any mind to such ladies’ society in these flower- 
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and pig’s foot gelie, aré apt to 


ee 


sausages (terrible things they are), 3 
pall upon the uncultured Western palate. We had a hard struggle 


‘ ; is poi ly he gave way So far as to 
with our chef on this point, but eventually SS am: he exer 


vary pork with dried duck and salt eggs. » 
jar eggs, we a aged to escape. Neverthe- 
= = less Chinese food is by no means the 


= horrible stuff Englishmen usually believe. 
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ian = It need not be urged that puppy dog, cat, 
| and rat do not form items In the China- 
aa i man’s daily menz, Except for the ter- 
Uat) rible amount of pork, we were by no means 
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INTERIOR OF OUR BOAT 


boats, where the only variation from the round of songs and childish 
badinage is a turn at that most imbecile of games, 7orra, so common 
in Italy, the mrdcare digitis of the Romans. The whole is but a sorry 
“survival” of the institution as it existed during the palmy 
days of the dynasty which may be called the Elizabethan age 


itt] so very badly off, though sweetened pork- 
fat patties are a tral to an appetite that 
has not got a very keen edge to it! 

The people of Kwang-tung are mostly 
Chinese proper, known in the south as 
Cantonese, and speaking 1n- the Cantonese 
dialect ; but in Kwang-si_ the aboriginal 
.people predominate, especially away from 
the cities lying along the river bank, and 
a Cantonese cannot understand their 
dialect ; our Cantonese interpreter could 
not understand the people of Nan-ning, 
for instance. The provincial dialects 
differ so much, indeed, that they may, 
for practical purposes, be called distinct 
languages. : 

On our journey up the Canton River 
we had a good opportunity of witnessing 
the cormorant fishing, which has always 
=| seemed so ingenious a contrivance of the 
< Chinese. In one case the fishermen 
proved to be not Chinamen, but aborigines 
from near Kuei-chou, in the south-east 
corner of Yiinnan, These men had come 
down by an affluent to the main stream at 
Pé-sé, and were encamped for a fishing 
season of afewmonths. These fishermen 
were quite different in appearance from the ordinary population of 
“the two Kwangs.” They carried themselves erect, had straight 


noses, such as would have been counted good in Europe, high 


of Chinese history, namely, the T’ang-ming hwang. All the 


intellect and spirit of the former institution has gone, and 


there remains only a debauchery of music allied to an abandon 


of manner in these “floating palaces laden with flowers.” Some of 
them have pretty names—for instance, ‘ Snow-flower,” and 
four linked together “Four walls of flowers.” 

Before we had gone far up the river we found it wise to adopt 


the Chinese dress to escape the attention and hostility which 


our “ foreign devil’s” clothes drew upon us. It took us a little 


time to get accustomed to the metamorphosis, but eventually 


we carried ourselves as if to the manner born. The dress con- 


sisted of a pair of peculiarly loose white or blue cotton drawers, 


over which we drew a pair of silk salmon or yellow gaiters, high 


in front and low behind, tied round the ankle, producing the 
far from picturesque effect of ‘‘ bottomless breeches,” as Carlyle 
calls them. Tothesewere added Chinese stockings and shoes ; 
a long blue coat like a nightgown, tied at the side and acting 
as overcoat to a white jacket, and over all this a loose, short- 
padded silk coat, with a collar which might be worn turned 
up or down, Crowning all was a skull-cap, called by the 
Chinese a ‘‘ cup-shaped hat,” 
to the under side of which 
was fastened the indispen- 
sable emblem of the China- 
man, the queue, or pig-tail. 
To guard us against the sun, 


ae : we had huge straw hats, 
i Hut eH : 


i i thirty inches in diameter, 
sabe which were heavy, and by no 
Tales means to be preferred to the 
at f Solah-topee, or the Indian 
f turban. Our skipper, Cap- 
_ tain Chow, wasgreatly pleased 
to see that the passing boat- 
men or villagers on the bank 
did not trouble themselves 
to turn round to look at us. 
Previously the amount of 
notice we had attracted had 
greatly disturbed him, and 
thé greater the curiosity the 
greater his uneasiness. Now, 
however, he chuckled to 
think that his countrymen 
failed to recognise in the two 
sedate elderly sons of Han, 
sitting on his deck with instru- 
: ; ments concealed from view, the 
two ‘‘wild foreign devils” whom it was his remunerative, but dan- 
gerous, duty to convey up the river ! 
_ Our evening rest was the pleasantest part of the day, notwithstand- 
ing that the cabin, with its litter of maps, books, surveying instru- 
ments, and other paraphernalia, was not exactly so easy a lounge as 
might without sybaritism have been claimed by travellers wearied 


A RIVERSIDE PAGODA 


CANTON RIVER BOATS 


with a whole day’s work in surveying and taking notes. Nor was our 
work rendered easier by the crowds of pushing, stumbling, peering 
villagers, whose curiosity was perpetually on tenter-hooks to know 
what, we were doing, especially when the camera came into play. 
Writing up our journals of course took up much of our time at night, 
but what Artemus Ward calls the ‘‘frugal pipe” was the portion of 
the evening looked forward, or back, to with much delight, 

Our cesize would, I fear, have hardly recommended itself to 
Western travellers. Pork in various forms is naturally the chief 
delight of the Chinese cook. Stewed pork, roast pork, pork 


IN CHINESE DISGUISE—200 TAELS ON OUR HEADS ! 


cheek-bones, and most of them slight moystaches, with a chin tuft. 
Their bearing was fine, and not without a little Aazéeur, though 
they were very frank and good-natured to us. Not a few of them 
had hair which was quite brown, and not much darker than our own. 
They wore the gvewe, but coiled round the head under a turban. 
While the second interpreter, Tin-chai, and I were engaging them 
in conversation, my friend Wahab 
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come readily at the call of their masters, whom they seem to be able 
to recognise perfectly. No strings (except round the neck) are 
fastened to them, and even the lure used to bring back falcons seems 
to be unneeded with the cormorant. After a good capture of fish 
the birds are rewarded with the smaller fish, and with a portion of 
bean-curd. 

At the navigation limit of the Canton River, Pé-sé or Pak-shik, 
we left our Ao-taz or river boat, and began arrangements for our 
overland march. Here we met with a most serious misfortune, which 
went near to prevent our further progress. Our head interpreter—a 
highly cultivated gentleman who spoke English and German 
admirably, and who quoted Alfred de Musset—turned out to be by 
no means adapted for exploration work. He complained of want of 
courtesy on my part; but the fact was that the nearer he came to the 
difficulties the less he liked them. We had never counted on his 


Mr. Wahab Mr. Colquhoun 


AN EVENING REST 
_— 
courage or his devotion, but we had thought that he would be 
ashamed to turn his back upon us ! 

The sight of the Ytinnan Hills, and the stories which the 
people we met told him of the hardships and dangers of Yiinnan 
travel, were enough to decide him that he could not go on. 
The result naturally was that the second interpreter and servants 
refused to proceed, and all were for a return to Canton, Here 
was a cruel position. Persuasion was useless. However, the 
second interpreter and servants were surprised when they found 
that we arranged for mules, coolies, and guide all the same; 
and I announced that, as they did not intend to come, we should 
alter our route and go to the capital, Yunnan-fu, to invite the 
assistance of the Roman Catholic missionaries. When they saw 
we were determined to go forward, they agreed to follow us 
anywhere, From that day I obtained a mastery over them, 
which had been wanting before. The gentleman, however, 
who quoted Alfred de Musset declined to accompany us—not 
to our exceeding depression, I must confess. 

At Pé-sé we were fortunate in obtaining the photograph of the 
Prefect, and not only of him, but of General Li-hsin-kii and his 
wife. It is, I believe, altogether unprecedented for aman 
of the General’s rank to allow his wife to be photo- 
graphed. Usually they are not alluded to, even to the 


CORMORANT FISHERS 


extent of a modest inquiry as to their health, Even though 
most Chinamen are very much married there are but few 
traces of females about any man’s house. The wife, when 
referred to at all, which happens as seldom as possible, is 
pleasantly styled ‘‘ my dull thorn,” or ‘‘ the thorn in my ribs,” or 
<¢the mean one of the inner rooms,” all of which terms make it the 
greater mark of congratulation that we should have got the like- 
ness. Children similarly are styled “insects” or ‘ worms,” in the 
sense of insignificant trifles, or, as we say, chits, It somewhat 
startles an European at first when, in answer to the inquiry as to 
how many children his host has, he 
is told, “*The Fates have been 


occupied himself in the most art- 
less way, by photographing them, 
under the ostensible plea of fix- 
ing his eye and his instrument 
upon a most uninteresting knoll in 
the background. Having been 
photographed without their know- 
ledge, the men were, we found, 
quite ready to show us their mode 
of fishing. At a sign from the 
head-man each individual took two 
cormorants out of the large wickcr 
cages in which they were kept, 
and these birds forthwith of their 
own accord hopped on to the gun- 
wales of their masters’ boat, and 
there remained, making a most 
horrible croaking sound, possibly 
indicating hunger, and no doubt 
rendered unnaturally unmelodious 
by the piece of string tied round 
the neck of each bird to prevent 
it from swallowing the captured 
fish. The canoes were made each 
of three thin planks, sewed to- 


unkind to me in granting me only 
one little zzsect.” Li-hsen-kii, in 
addition to his enlightened views 
in the matter of photography, is 
also personally interesting as having 
been the second in command of the 
Chinese army which overwhelmed 
the Chinese Mahomedans at ‘Tali. 
He lost an ear on that occasion— 
his left, This, he informed us, was 
lost in the wars, and he naturally 
plumed himself on the personal 
daring which it seemed to indicate. 
Candid friends, however, told us 
what we believe to be the truc 
story, namely that he was in com: 
mand of reserves advancing on 
Tali. General Tsen, the officer in 
supreme command, ordered him to 
“hurry ” upas rapidly as possible. 
Li-hsin-kii, unfortunately, failed 
to come up to the gencralissimo’s 
idea of great speed, and, as a 
reminder to use greater expedition 
in the future, had his left ear 


gether with rattans, and with a 


butt-end plank at bow and stern. 
They were propelled against the 
stream by means of a length of com- 
mon bamboo used asa paddle. These madea great deal of splashing 
andasuccession of loud cries by the men served asanadditional attraction 
tothe fish. The birds forthwith dispersed themselves over the surface 
of the water, and at the same time nets were let out from the canocs 
to afford an additional chance-of catching.fish. The cormorants are 
perfectly trained and, when after a dive they have secured a fish, 


TIE PREFECT OF Phs® “ar uous” 


cropped off by order of his su- 
perior. If it were not for his 
malicious friends the general’s 
credit for daring would no doubt be unassailable ! 

The Prefect of Pé-s¢, a good specimen of the educated Chinese * 
gentleman, was a most courtly personage. Chinese etiquette is a 
terrible matter to Westerns. Even Lord Chesterfield would have 
been mere babe and suckling in this land of ceremony and polite 
deportment, I was not a little startled when the Prefect asked us 
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whether we could tell by our instruments the geomantic influences 
of any place! On my confessing that we Westerns did not believe 
in geomancy, I could read the thought in his face. It said, ‘* There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 


A FLEET OF CANOES, ANCHORED CLOSE TO RAPID 


your philosophy.” WhenTadded to my confession of utter ignorance 
of the art of geomancy the admission that I was not married, I 
could see that I had sunk for ever in the Prefect’s opinion! 

On leaving Pé-sé, before commencing our land journey, we had to 
spend two days in canoes. The river had 
now become a hill stream with a heavy fall, 
its bed being a succession of rapids. The 
strength of these may be guessed from the 
fact that the drop of the river in these two 
days’ journey was greater than the who’e 
fall in the river between Pé-sé and Canton. 
We had literally to fight our way up these 
rapids. Each canoe has three boatmen, 


housing is often hardly inferior to that’ supplied for the tra- 
veller. The animals are generally stabled down below round 
a courtyard, while above the muleteers and wayfarers find accommo- 
dation. Our first experiences of the discomfort and dirt of Viinnan 
travel, which passes description, rather put us out; but we soon 
learnt to accustom ourselves to anything, and we had the most varied 
experiences later on of all sorts of sleeping quarters, indeed I 
might almost say sleeping partners. | Ishall never forget one night 
when a pig would insist upon sleeping with our second interpreter ! 
Cattle sheds, granaries, stables, open huts were patronised by us, 
and we felt grateful for the shelter. We found the vermin—bad 
as they were—less trying than we expected, owing to the supply of 
the strongest carbolic soap which we had with us. 

Yiinnan forms an extensive uneven highland plateau in which the 
main ranges have a trend north and south. Between these ranges, 
which vary in height from twelve to seventeen thousand feet in the 
north, to seven or eight in the south, are numerous deep defiles, 
through which run some of the largest rivers of Indo-China, 
Amongst these the most notable are the Mekong or Cambodia, the 
Salween, and the Shwéli. Except in the cities the mass of the 
people is made up of a number of aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Lolo, Pai, and Miao, &c., who have a distinct character and 

hysiognomy. But even in the cities the Chinese type has been 
affected by these aboriginal tribes. Amongst them we found a 
kind-hearted hospitality and frankness of 
character. They are poorer than the 
Chinese, and both men and women culti- 
vate the soil and rear cattle. The women 
do not crush their feet as the Chinese do ; 
they are blithe and gay—an agreeable 
contrast to their Chinese sisters. They 
wear a variety of picturesque costumes, 
which constantly change as you pass from 
township to township, 


but no attempt is made to pass a rapid 
unless a small fleet of some six to twelve 
boats can join together, so that the collected 
crews can take up boat after boat on their 
way up the river. 

On the 18th of March we ascended the 
mountainous plateau of Yiinnan, and entered 
upon a new country and a new life. With 
ten mules and some eighteen porters we 
commenced, ez grand seigneur as com- 
pared with later on, our march to the south- 
west of Yiinnan. This march, some forty 
stages according to the muleteers, was 
executed with only some few days’ halt, 
and was a somewhat trying one, though brimful of interest. We 
journeyed on foot, as much for the purpose of economy as for 
enabling us to carry on surveying operations unintcrruptedly. 


MAIN STREET OF A MARKET TOWN, SOUTH YUNNAN 


Amongst our new experiences in the highlands was the variety of 
lodgings which we used after the day’s march. Sometimes it was a 
Joss-house or temple, the use of which was allowed us by the 


OPIUM SMEARED GOD 


Notwithstanding the richness of the 
country, there is hardly any trade. This 
is partly due to the late Mahome- 
dan rebellion and the plague which 
followed it. But these are not the only 
causes, I believe. Zhe true reason lies 
in the want of communication. Not only 
is there an absence of any trade approach 
from without, but intercommunication with- 
in the province, between town and town, 
is rendered practically impossible by the 
absence of good roads, which makes car- 
riage by mule or pony so expensive. 

The ill-effects of opium were chiefly made apparent to us through 
our close intercourse with the people on the march, in the inn, or 
in some peasant’s house. At Tali-fu we came across a curious 
practice in connection with opium. ‘ 
one of the gods—a hideous figure standing close by the doorway— 
with his face, especially the mouth, besmeared with opium, The 
devotees had thoughtfully placed the fascinating drug, ready 
for use, on the lips of one of their favourite idols ! 

The population of Yiinnan—a difficult matter to arrive at—is 
probably not less than four millions, having sunk to that figure from 
fifteen millions through the devastations of the civil war and the 
plague. The province is now, however, with order fully restored, 
slowly but surely recovering itself. 

Tea is usually drunk by the people of South and South-Western 
Viinnan, but in Kwang-si and parts of Kwang-tung they drink 
mainly hot water. It is not only the peasantry who drink hot water, 
as we learnt to our cost! Inthe south and south-west of Yiinnan 
we always found the Shan tea drunk by every one. But west of Tali 
we made our first acquaintance with hot water as a beverage. We 
were met by 3. petty police mandarin on the roadside, where seats 
and a table with cups was arranged. Heated and wearied, when we 
had seated ourselves, we watched with eagerness the approach of his 
man-servant bearing the cups. Our feelings may be guessed when 
we discovered that the cups contained hot water! 

The celebrated so-called Puerh tea, which comes from the Shan 
country, some five days south of the China frontier, we found being 
conveyed by numerous caravans to the Yang-stze, for export to Pekin 
and the northern provinces. At Ssumao we actually met caravans 
of Kutsung, or Thibetans, who had come for the poorest class of 
this tea. A few years hence I make bold to predict this will be 
shipped from Rangoon to the China gorts and elsewhere! 

The prefectural cities are rectangular, and walled after the manner 
of Chinese cities, but the walls would be useless against European 
arms. Each of these cities had a Chen-fad, or brigadier-general, who 
was supposed to keep a thousand soldiers at headquarters, and others 
throughout the district. These thousand men were never to be seen, 
and our inquiries about them were received with a smile. We were 
informed, however, that the pay of the troops was drawn with the 
greatest regularity ! 

In Yiinnan we found, though there were hardly any pagodas 
in the south, a number of handsome temples. Many of these 
were fast falling into disrepair, while alongside these fine and 
costly edifices we found others in course of erection, The Chi- 
nese seem never to véfaiy anything, and we nowhere saw any 
- religious or other building being renewed. Much the same 

holds good throughout Indo-China. Instances of this are 

seen everywhere throughout the length and breadth of Siam 
and Burma. The practice of allowing everything to fall 
into decay is due, no doubt, to the fact that all merit 
of repair would go to the original founder ! 

Every now and then we came across a market-town, 
or village, where we found the aboriginal tribes gathered, 
making-purchases, often by barter. On such a day, which 


occurs every five or seven days usually, the main 
street presents an animated and picturesque appear- 
ance. It was in such places that we had an 


At one of the temples we found - 
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therefore decided on marching straight north to Tali, and there 
regaining the regular route travelled by Margary, Gill, and others, 
I need scarcely say what a keen and bitter disappointment it was 
not being able to get forward to Zimmé. We were within some 
twenty-four days’ march of that place, and my heart was set upon 
getting there. It was one of the most bitter pangs that I ever 
experienced in my lifetime. Here we gained the valuable intel- 
ligence that the Shan States are now entirely independent, The 
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Chinese Mandarin who resided at Kiang-Hung was withdrawn six 
years ago. The Burmese residents in that and other Shan States 
were forced to retire within the last year or two. Tribute was no 
longer paid either to China or Burma, This intelligence was fully 
corroborated on my arrival at Mandalay. 

_ The important question of trade and trade-routes I have alluded to 
in my paper read before the Geographical Society, and have dis- 
cussed at length in a paper specially prepared for the London 
Chamber of Commerce, It is enough here to state that I believe the 
development of the Shan country, by railway communication, per se 
will yield great results, and will secure to us the trade of the. richest 
part of Yiinnan, namely, the south-west and west. 

The Chinese tried to persuade us to go back the way we had come, 
but we would not doso. On leaving Ssumao we passed fine fertile 
valleys and magnificent cities, partly in ruins, and altogether the 
whole country showed signs of great former prosperity. The march 
up the valley of the Papien River was acharming one. A cart-road 
might be made with little difficulty, and at no deterrent expense. In 
this part especially, but also through the south, most of the muleteers 
were of Mahomedan descent, and recognisable as such. They 
trade with all parts of the Shan country, even to Zimmé, 


INTERIOR OF A TEMPLE AT TALAN, SOUTH YUNNAN 


‘The difficulties through which we carried our photographs, and the 
narrow escapes they had, were innumerable. One of these may be 
told. We were following the side of the Taping River, on a narrow 
path which slipped. In went one of the mules, in front of me, and 
lucky it was that I was there. Shouting to the men, who did 
nothing, I saw there was no time to be lost, for this very mule 
carried in its pack all our dry-plate photographs. It was a time for 
action! I seized the nearest Chinaman by the pig-tail, and szeang 
him into the river. The result was that, as soon as he found himself 
in the water, he raised the pack, and our photographs were saved ! 

The discovery of this fertile and beautiful region—for it may fairly 
be termed a discovery—was some compensation for our late disap- 
pointment. The only thing that marred the journey was the illness of 
Charles Wahab, who had to be carried nearly the whole way to Tali, 
a march of twenty-one days. He had been unwell on the latter part 
of the journey to Ssumao, and at that place he was completely 
knocked up. Any traveller who has been placed in similar circum- 


opportunity of sketching or photographing the 
aborigines and their quaint costumes. The dresses 
of the women often strongly resemble those of the 
Normandy, Tyrol, and Italian peasantry. We 
found the women good-natured, though rather shy. 
On our march through the south of Yiinnen to 
Ssumao we found the officials inundating us with 
attentions. We were met outside the walls, and 
had receptions and other entertainments, and _under- 
went all the wearisome convenances of Chinese 
official society. As we were not what are called 
in China Za-en, “great men,” and certainly aid 
not look the part in our torn flannel shirts and 
broken shoes, these honours almost made us blush 
for ourselves. At Ssumao, however, these atten- 
tions ceased, and the mandarin there was particu- 
larly rude. On the following day, when we wanted 


THE ‘ HO-TAU” 


mandarins, or some hospitable peasant’s hut or cottage, but often 
»” These ‘*ma-tiens ” are hostelries 


a ‘ma-tien,” or ‘stable inn.” 
where accommodation is provided for man as zweil as beast. There 
isa large caravan traffic throughout Yiinnna, notwithstanding the 


terrible state of the roads, and mules and ponies—the animals of 
burden employed—are valuable. Perhaps tor this reason their 


to go forward, not a man would move, and no ex- 
planation was offered ; pressure had evidently been 
brought to bear on the men which prevented their 
going on. We later learnt that the reason of the 
men refusing to go forward was that they had been 
told that, if they did, they would prodadly ave! As scon 
as it became clear that it was impossible to go for- 
ward, and that this important part of the journey must 
be abandoned, there was nothing for it but to turn 
wards and try to get into Burma by some other route. 


north- 
We 


MID-DAY HALT 


stances can realise what a harassing position mine was. Th 
preter and two servants refused to proceed unless su” 
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een So eS 


as to procure them ponies or 
In this way my last coin was 


chairs, I had so far to give way 
mules, whzle J trudged on foot. 


spent on the day we entered Tali-fu. : 
On the western side of Yiinnan, we found a strong impress of 


Mahomedan times. The rebellion and plague had inflicted 
cruel ruin in this quarter, the Mahomedan stronghold. Both 
the cities and villages b 
ture; the houses were substantially built, and were orna- 
mented with taste, and in one place we found a Moulvie teaching 
children prayers from the Koran. Although the plague was 
reported to be raging, and I believe was bad, I only 


ore marks of Mahomedan architec- _ 
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and sure enough the same evening up they 
all came ! We retraced our steps to Chu-Tung, on our way to Tali, 
and on arriving there we came across one of the Roman Catholic 
priests whom we had previously met. Pére Vial had already 
formed the intention of trying to visit Bhamo, and had received the 
assent of his superior. As soon as he heard of our difficulties, 
although the season made the journey 2 most difficult and trying 
one, he volunteered for the duties of interpreter and came with us. 
It is hardly necessary to say how thankful _we were for this assist- 
‘After that we had no other difficulties, except physical ones, 


party would soon follow us, 


ance. 


met one instance of it. In the valley of King-tong, on 


the side of the main road, I came across a man seem- 


ingly ill, On examining him I found he was dead. 


Turning round, imagine my feelings when I discovered 
that the whole of my followers had made a detour of some 


200 yards, Each man, with his sleeve to his nose, was 


looking at me with an air of surprised curiosity! On 


reaching Tali, my companion was very ill, and on 
entering the city we were delighted to find a missionary 
(Mr. Clarke) and his wife, who received us with the 
greatest kindness, and expended an amount of nursing on 
my companion which was truly wonderful. In about 
a week Charles Wahab had partly recovered, and we 
then began to make arrangements for our journey 
from Talito Bhamo. If it had been the caravan season, 
it would have been comparatively easy, but at that time 
of the year there was no one travelling. However, 
Mr. Clarke assisted us very much, and got a Mahom- 
medan of Tali to agree to take us to Bhamo for a sum 
of money. He seemed to be a man of considerable 
courage, and was known for his services in the late war. 

Throughout the south we encountered a great number 
of natural bridges, in addition to the fine stone struc- 


tures erected by the Chinese masons over most of the 


smaller streams. The larger rivers are spanned by iron 
suspension bridges. One of these, over the Papien 
River, is shown. The subterranean passages are gene- 


rally found in limestone formations. In one place 
where we were told that a river which we had been fol- 
lowing for some time came, as the natives said, ‘‘ out of 
the mountain,” we crossed by one of these bridges, a 
wall of rock which seemed to close the stream. We 
could find no signs of the river nor where it found its 
exit, until we had gone on some further distance, when 
we rediscovered the stream running through a small valley in much 


the same volume as down below. — 
It seems a curious fact that during the whole of our land march 


we saw no traces of game except a few pheasants, a couple of deer, 
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the last town on the Chinese border. 
hout Yunnan after the late Mahomedan 
rebellion, but the country has been brought into comparative 
security by the drastic measures of the mandarin rulers. Occa- 
sionally, however, ‘‘dacoity,” or gang-robbery, still occurs, and in 
crossing the plain of Yungch’ang (the Vocian of Marco Polo) we 
came upon an evidence of this in the repulsive sight of a felon’s 
head. Throughout China, after decapitation, the head of the 
culprit is sent to the place where the crime was committed, and 
there exhibited as a terror to evil-doers, The head smeared with 


until we got to Manwyne, 
Brigandage was rife throug! 
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and literally one wild pig! In this respect we had expected | 
to find the country very different, but we could neither 
see nor hear that any large game existed in Yiinnan, either 
in the south or in the west, as far north as Tali, When 
-, we made inquiries, the mandarins and others invariably 
placed: the site of large game in the neighbourhood of the 
Tong - king bor- 
ders, or -in the “lb 
Shan country, on 
the banks of the 
Cambodia. age 
heard many mar- _. 
vellous stories re- 
garding the’ fdr. 
mer of ‘these re- ? ‘ 
- gions, and one ,? 
mandarin — evi-'~ 
~,.dently in péffect 
“* good faitl?—assured us that 
he had not only seen, but 
had actually partaken’ of, 
an animal described by 
him as a A/a-Chiong or 
. : *‘bear-horse.” Thisstrange 
animal is reported to have had the head of a horse and the body 
of a bear. Be 
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The journey from Tali to Bhamo usually takes twenty days, which, © 


executed during heavy rains, is no pleasure trip; it took - 
five days. Eight days alter janine Tali we Aree og as 
Carole priests. On reaching a place called Yung-Chang we found 

3 that, owing to the behaviour of our 
interpreter, who had made friends 
with the muleteer, it was unadvis- 
able and dangerous to go on further 
with them. The interpreter was 
anxious to solicit the protection and 
safeguard of Li-si-tai. This man- 
darin, who was conspicuous in the 
Margary business, had opened a 
new road from Yung-Chang to 
Bhamo, which took eight days 
longer than the other, and I knew 
this was not done for nothing. 
these two men—the intexpretgr and 
mulcteer — pressed me 6 dacide 
whether I would go by the old or 
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Lat . ee MG gt to the frontier we 
mig),t not be able to rd, as 
the real difficulty was a! the diat aud then the core 
uitgleteer would have been abie to clains P#YMeni according to the 
lee We therefore decided to go b.tck to Tali and get rid.of 
fiigerpreter. The muleteers refused to giV¢ the mules togo back, 
“ghere were na others to be bhd, we stay %( hy oirselves, with 
“ta stick each, all our silver in our po  Fets, and the clothes 

“My knowledge of Asiatics Jed me '° believe that tHe 
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tie nev road. They did this in order - 


a 


culty of any sort. 
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I particularly asked him about the disturbances 


which we had heard of on the frontier, and he said that the Kachyens 


were always killing each other. : 
then learned all about the new road and the disturbances. 


for us, 
si-tai, and they opened our eyes to the real 


appeared that the opening o' 


Next morning he left early, and we 
Luckily 
bad terms with Li- 
state of affairs. It 
f the new road had roused the Kachyens, 


the head men of Manwyne were on very 


who found that they were losing their former income derived from 


the caravan traffic. 
as they always did s 


The Government therefore sent down Li-si-tai, 
end him, to settle such matters and not to return 
till matters were arranged. He pretended to mect 
the wishes of the Kachyens, and asked their three 
principal chiefs to pay him a visit. These men fool. 
ishly went to an entertainment to ratify the treaty, 
and were at once arrested. Two were decapitated, 
and their heads exhibited in the Manwyne bazaar, 
while at the same time the old road was kept closed 
to trafic. This accounted for the disturbances. A 
vendetta was declared by the Kachyens on this route 
against all comers from China. As the headman of 
Manwyne expressively told us, “fit would be certain 
death to go three miles up the hillside from Man. 
wyne.”. After leaving Mancoyne, the frontier town, 
we proceeded to Bhamo, having to make a long detour, 
where our difficulties were at an end, During the las 
twelve days we suffered terribly from privation ant 
exposure. 

We commenced our overland march with some ten 
mules and twenty porters. We crossed into Burmah wit: 


four mules and fous 
men. Our guns and 
Chinese dresses and 
everything that was 
heavy or valuable 
we left behind either 
at Tali or Manwyne, as we considered the absence of valuables, 
especially fire-arms, would give us greater security amongst the 
Kachyens, who are a race of banditti. In Yiinnanese bamboo hats, 
and sandals or shoes, torn flannel shirts, and variegated trousers tied 
round the ankles, we presented an appearance more quaint 
! than respectable. An indication of what we tooked like may 
tal be gathered from the remark of an American friend, a mis- 
a sionary at Bhamo, who expressed the opinion, ‘I 
never saw three such first-class loafers in all my life!” 

At Bhamo we were received with the greatest kind- 
ness by Mr. Stevenson, of the China Inland Mission, 
who shared with us his food, his clothing, and 
every halfpenny which he had in his purse! We had 
then only toget on board one of the river steamers, 
and so down to Mandalay. At Mandalay we spent 
three days, much against our will, Some anxiety 
was evinced by the Burmese as to what our object 
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j had been in crossing China, but they of course did not 


believe one word of what was told them, the simple truth. 


Here I was emongst 
a people whom I 


knew well. There: = 
were my old Bur-: = 
mese friends, the | 
pagodas, the pariah 
dogs, the cheeroot 
and cigarette-smok- 
ing women and chil- 
dren, the ‘‘ pooays,” 
or plays. There also 
was the festival cart 
ready to convey me 


to the “‘pooay,” if I 


had been so minded. | 


It carried me back /| 


to happy days, years 


Li-si-Tai 


My. Wahab = Mr. Colquhoun 
Vére Vial 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NOTORIOUS LIeSI-TAI 


lime, with the long ‘‘pigtail,” presented a horrible spectacle. It 
elicited from our Chimese followers bursts of laughter. Anything 
pitiable or horrible seemed to touch their peculiar sense of humour ! 

Amongst the useful works which it astonished us to find in 
Yiinnan were several stone tablets 
which we found erected at the 
sides of streams, warning the way- 
farer not.to drink of the water, as 
it was deadly. This betokened 
an amount of civilisation in this 
out-of-the-way part of China which 
surprised us greatly. Goitre was 
common in certain parts of Yiin- 
nan, and seemingly where the 
limestone predominated. 

Manwyne was the scene of 
Mr. Margary’s murder, and the 
story is well-known through western 
Yiinnan, 

The story is that the murder was 
executed by special orders from the 
local government. The man who 
carried it out was the famous Li-si- 
Tai, who was at one time a well- 
known brigand on the borders, and 
was bought over by the Chinese 
Gevernment, as these men usually 
are, by promises of position and 
high -vank, I was particularly anxious not to meet this 
man, 4..We had, however, received a letter of introduction to 
him ~ffom one of the Roman Catholic Missionaries near Tali, 
and as the servants knew of the letter information of it was 
sure to be carried to Li-si-tai. We therefore sent our cards 
over to him, and almost immediately—contrary to Chinese 
etiquette—which requires the stranger to make the-#first visit, he 
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ago, when I had sat; 
out many a Burman 
drama! A few more 


days on board ship —~— me 
and we reached Ran- A PANELLING IN THE TEMPLE 
goon, where we found our- AT TALAN 
selves amongst old friends, 
and were accorded a reception such as Englishmen all 
world know so well how to give. 


over the 


Our journey was one full of in- 
terest. The story will be found 
in my book to be entitled “€ Across 
Chrysé, or, Through the South 
China Borderlands from Canton to 
Mandalay,” which, with original 
maps and 300 illustrations, will be 
published in January nest. Chryse 
to the ancients represented their 
vague notions of Indo-China, the 
exploration just completed from 
the China Sea to Rangoon being 
precisely through Chrys¢ the 
Golden.” We were most fortu- 
nate in being able to photograph, 
and also to carry with us through 
heavy rains and other difficulties, 
the collection, the whole way 
from Canton to Burma. I be- 
lieve it will be found to be very 
interesting. It embraces almost 
every variety of subject. Man- 
darins, their residences and yaiens, 
or courts; the city people and the 
street scenes, and temples, river and hill scenery, have 
In addition to these there 
and some by myself. 


aborigines, 
all been secured by the aid of the camera. 
are many sketches by my late companion, 


called onus, On being asked what was the state of the road, he = = 
said that it was.in very much the same condition as usual. The 
season made travelling ,npleasant, but there was no special diffs ge 

: . 
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THE NEW “PALACE OF JUSTICE” 


‘le building in the Strand which is to serve the purposes of the 
Royal Courts of Justice has at length been opened by Her Majesty. 
We confess that we don’t quite like the name which has been 
bestowed upon this edifice, or series of edifices, and should not be 
surprised if the public adhered to the less pretentious but more 
English title of ‘‘ The Law Courts.” 

Formerly most of these Courts of Law were attached to the 

ancient ** Palace of Westminster,” which was for many centuries the 
residence of our monarchs, and the building of which they formed 
part has retained its name down to our time, although it has ceased 
to be a Royal residence; but the new building in the Strand can 
claim no such distinction, and the name, “ Palace of Justice,” is 
simply an unsatisfactory translation from the French which sounds 
strange to English ears, because the word “Palace,” in this country, 
has always been employed to designate the residence of a member of 
the Royal family or of a Bishop. Of late years, it is true, the 
word has been purloined as an attractive adjunct to the names of 
Exhibition buildings, and even of less dignified institutions. Thus 
we have ‘* Crystal Palaces,” ‘‘ Coffee Palaces,” ‘* Gin Palaces,” &c., 
but this is such an evident misuse of the word that one regards it 
rather as a joke than anything else. In the case, however, of the 
“Palace of Justice,” we fear a most unfortunate and un-Englisli 
use of the word will be introduced, and before long we shall hear of 
the Admiralty being called ‘‘ The Palace of Maritime Aflairs,” the 
Bank of England ‘‘ The Palace of Money,” the Post Office ‘* The 
Palace of Letters,” the Royal Exchange ‘‘The Palace of Com- 
merce,” all of which would be disfigurements to our language, 
and a degradation to a word which once bore a distinctly illustrious 
signification. 

The new building for the Courts of Law is undoubtedly one of 
which we may justly be proud. It possesses many great architectural 
merits, and will certainly add to the reputation of its talented and 
lamented architect. It, however, possesses several faults, which 
were foreseen from the first, and which were positively certain to 
result from the selection of the present site. The principal faults to 
which we refer are wart of space and want of light. In fact, 
directly the present site was selected, a dark and crowded building 
was a foregone conclusion. From the first we have always in this 
journal advocated the erection of the Law Courts on the Thames 
Embankment. No better position for a grand public building could 
have been suggested. The space was practically unlimited, the lighting 
could have been arranged without the slightest difficulty, it was out 
of the way of the noise and crowding of a great thoroughfare, though 
easy of access from every part of the metropolis, and superb for the 
display of architectural magnificence. In every one of these 
particulars the present site is wanting, and what caused its selection 
it is difficult to conceive, unless we refer it to that fatality which 
seems inseparable from the positions assigned to all our public 
buildings lately erected in the Metropolis, How is it that, with the 
magnificent Thames Embankment left a waste, our Royal Academy 
should be smothered in between two other buildings, our London 
University fronting into a small street, our Record Office in a dirty 
slum, and our Natural History Museum in a suburb? 

When we find fault with the crowding and want of light and 
space in the new building of the Law Courts, we do not for a 
moment blame the architect for these defects. The fact is, he had 
to erect a building upon a space which was insufficient for the 
purpose, and the only method of lighting was by means of ‘‘ well 
courts,” an arrangement which is never satisfactory in the dark 
atmosphere of our metropolis, 

The notion that the particular style of architecture selected has 
anything to do,with the matter is quite erroneous. The Gothic 
style of the fourteenth century allows of windows being placed in 
every possible situation, and does not limit their size or shape, 
whereas in the Renaissance and classical styles the proportions and 
_ositions of the windows are almost fixed by rule. 

The selection of the present site also forced the architect to break 
up his building into a number of groups, instead of designing a 
grand continuous fagade. He knew that the whole front could 
never be seen from any one point of view, and, therefore, a 
symmetrical composition would have failed to meet the wants of the 
case, so he subdivided the edifice into a series of picturesque groups 
which present themselves, one after the other, as the spectator 
walks along the Strand. This naturally led to the building being 
studied rather in detail than as a whole, and here the late Mr. 
Street was thoroughly at home, for there is scarcely a turret, or a 
doorway, or a window, or a piece of vaulting, a capital, or a base 
which is not exquisitely designed, and most carefully executed. 
It must not be supposed that we mean to infer that the building is 
devoid of grandeur, far from it. The central hall and the principal 
entrance are singularly dignified. It has been remarked that the 
style is too ecclesiastical, but we cannot see that this is a fault, 
because the surroundings and usages of our law courts are of them- 
selves strongly tinged with ecclesiastical reminiscences—the very 
expressions used in legal proceedings are ecclesiastical Latin, a 
language unknown to Cicero, and which would have shocked 
Bentley and the Scaligers! The dress again of the barrister is 
anything but secular, even his wig has the little round shaven spot 
on the crown to represent the tonsure of the priest; and if his 
language and dress speak of the Church, why should not the 
building in which he is to plead remind him of the same origin ? 

If the site of the present baitding is, as we think, unsuited to its 
purpose, neither is it particularly interesting from a historical point 
of view. Although situated in the Strand it does not seem ever to 
have been occupied by such noble mansions as were to be found in 
other parts of this once suburban thoroughfare. In early times a 
chapel dedicated to St. Clement, and a_holy well to which 
pilgrimages were made, occupied a part of its western extremity, 
and the remains of the latter were discovered in digging the present 
foundations. We need scarcely say that this holy well gave its 
name to Holywell Street, and the Chapel of St. Clement was the 
parent of the present Church of St. Clement Danes. At the end 
of the last century a gabled house with overhanging storeys and 
carved corbels was standing here, which went by the name of the 
Duke de Sully’s house, and Dugdale the antiquary lived close by. 

The well-known but licentious wit and poet, Charles Sedley, was 
born in a house which stood upon the site in 1639, and Isaac 
Bickerstaff, immortalised by Swift, lived here. Towards the eastern 

extremity of the building stood the notorious ‘‘ Rogues’ Lane,” or 
Shire Lane, which long enjoyed the unenviable repuation of being 
one of the most pestiferous haunts of vice and filth in the 
metropolis. A desperate gang of thieves and forgers inhabited this 
place in the last century ; and it is said that the houses had 
underground passages, trap-doors, and other “conveniences for 
carrying on this traffic. A building, called Cadgers’ Halll 
formed an appropriate ‘‘ ornament ” to this charming locality ! In 
later times two houses which stood upon the Strand side of the 
site became famous; in one of them the well-known Mr. T. 
Holloway manufactured his pills, and laid the foundation of that 
vast fortune which has enabled him to erect those two magnificent 
Institutions, ‘The Sanatorium” and Sunninghill College—the 
latter absolutely a larger building than the Law Courts !—in another 
house in the same row the first copy of the Dazly Telegraph was 
published and printed. None of these buildings, however, were 
remarkable for their architectural merits, though some of the houses 
possessed well-carved doorways and staircases. 

As far as historical interest is concerned, our Law Ccurts must 
certainly lose by their removal from the glorious associations of 
Westminster to such a site as this, ‘* Rogues’ Lane” and ‘' Cadgers 
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Hall” are poor recollections, and form a sad contrast to ‘‘ The 
Palace of Westminster,” with Richard II,’s magnificent Hall 
which once contained that marble throne and dench upon which our 
Monarchs sat and tried cases In person, thus originating and giving 
a name to the Court of ‘‘ Kizg’s Bench,” and where, some centuries 
later, the case was reversed, and a Monarch was brought up to be 
tried by his own subjects. 

But unfortunately the removal of the Law Courts was absolutely 
necessary, and a convenient building, with all modern appliances, 
even upon the very wnromantic site of ‘Rogues’ Lane” and 
“Cadgers’ Hall,” is more beneficial to both the lawyers and the 
public at large than ill-constructed, unhealthy, and insufficient 
Courts on the site of the Old Palace of Westminter. In fact, the 
idea of removing the Courts from Westminster and connecting them 
in some way with those situated at and near Lincoln’s Inn is no new 
one, for so long back as 1840, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry 
designed a large building for the purpose, which was proposed ro 
be erected upon the Garden of Lincoln’s Inn. The plan was, 
however, abandoned for want of funds; and little was done in 
behalf of the scheme until the year 1865, when an Act of Parliament 
was passed empowering the Commissioners to purchase a suitable 
site, and to erect a building out of funds partly supplied by a 
million of money taken from what is called the‘ Suitors’ Fund,” or, 
in other words, from ‘‘the unclaimed interest due upon stocks 
standing to the credit of suitors in the Court of Chancery, and 
partly from certain legal taxes and charges made in other Courts.” 
The foundation-stone of the present building was laid in 1874, 
Mr. E. G. Street being chosen as Architect, and the contract for 
building being let to Messrs. Bull Brothers, 

“The plan has been so thoroughly described in the daily papers, 
that it is unnecessary to give an account of it here. 

We will, however, just notice the fact that the building as at 
present carried out is deprived of several important features 
observable in the architect’s original plans. We miss, for instance, 
the noble “ Muniment” or ‘‘ Record Tower,” which was to have 
stood at the west end, and which would have given great dignity to 
that portion, of the edifice. Tf this had been erected undoubtedly 
Mr. Street’s idea that the building was to form an important break 
in the somewhat monotonous skyline of the metropolis which 
extends from St. Paul’s to Westminster would have been carried 
out. At present the building can scarcely be said to do this, although 
jts towers and central hall group together in a pleasing manner 
when seen from several of the bridges. Another feature which has 
been omitted is the elegant gallery crossing the Strand, and con- 
necting the Law Courts with the Temple. The smaller block of 
buildings to the west has also been omitted, and the great stone 
spire of the hall has been exchanged for a metal fléche. How far the 
architect himself concurred in the last change, we are unable to say, 
and, perhaps, this alteration is rather an improvement than other- 
wise. 

The grouping together of the various portions of the building is 
well seen from this point of view; though, as we have previously 
pointed out, there is no place fiom which the whole edifice or series 
of edifices can be seen at once. In the centre of the building is the 
principal entrance, which Jeads to the great hall through a 
magnificent vaulted porch. The arch opening into this porch is a 
modified copy of the entrance to the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey. The columns supporting this arch, however, are highly 
original in treatment ; they are composed of granite, but are fluted 
and reeded. The vaulting ribs are adorned by a number of very 
delicately treated bosses which interrupt the mouldings. 

A fine double doorway opens into the great, or central hall—a 
noble apartment, 230 feet long, 80 feet high, and rather more than 
40 feet wide. The whole is covered by vaulting in stone, and is lit 
by a series of lofty windows on either side, below which are blank 
spaces left for future decoration ; and beneath these again are 
arcades, supported upon marble columns, which rest upon a 
basement-seat. The back of this most charmingly designed arcade 
is formed by alternate courses of Hopton Wood stone and Pera 
marble, slightly polished. The ends of this fine hall are occupied 
by windows with galleries beneath them, below which are 
doorways ; and on either side between the wall arcades are double 
doorways, forming the entrances for jury and witnesses to the courts. 
These doorways and the staircases to which they give access are the 
finest pieces of design in the whole building, and some excellent 
examples of modern Gothic carving, They not only show the great 
skill of the architect, but also do very great credit to Mr. Margetson, 
who with his assistants executed all the stone carving for the Law 
Courts. The floor of this hall is divided into large squares, the 
centre of each of which is occupied by acircular composition in 
Mosaic, and the remaining space filled in by patterns worked in 
various coloured marbles, The windews are adorned by shields of 
celebrated legal luminaries, executed in stained glass. 

Our illustration represents the Strand Front, with the Great 
Hall, Principal Entrance, and the Clock Tower in the distance. 

‘This hall is interesting from the fact that it is the second largest 
apartment in this country, and is, with one exception, that of the 
‘Hall of Wladislaws,” in the Imperial Palace at Prague, the largest 
hall in Europe, covered by a Gothic cross vault of stone. Its 
length is exactly the same as that of the largest parish church in the 
metropolis—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—-230 feet and it is only ten 
feet less in length than the Great Hall at Padua, which is the largest 
apartment in the world unsupported by columns. The Hall at 


Padua is, however, nearly double as wide as that of the Law 
Courts. 

We shall return to this subject next week, when we hope to 
H, W. BREwER 


publish further illustrations, 


Wren the recollection of “For Percival” upon us, it need 
hardly be said that in ‘* Damocles” (3 vols. : Smith, Elder, and 
Co.). Margaret Veley has written an able and thoughtful novel. It 
is most unlikely that she would ever write otherwise than with 
thoughtful ability. But her future work will be little satisfactory 
unless she pays more attention to the art of charming. In this she 
is at present certainly deficient, apparently from over-much faith in 
the readiness of readers’ sympathies—things that have become, by 
now, a little callous and blunted. The character of Rachel is 
drawn with much tenderness, and the shadow over her life has 
something of that idea of destiny which is the essence of all true 
tragedy. But its nature is hazily suggested instead of being brought 
out with true dramatic force, nor is it of a kind to be_ adequately 
effective without an exceptional kind of power which is the very 
reverse of Miss Veley’s. The sword of Damocles suspended over 
the head of Rachel is nothing less than hereditary insanity. To 
represent a heroine under such a doom required much courage, 
as the subject could only be rightly treated by means of an 
intimate acquaintance with some of the inmost secrets of 
psychology. The conception—as it should appear in fiction— 
belongs to the terrible. Miss Veley has treated it as if it belonged 
merely to the sentimental. A mere love story, founded on such a 
motive, is a waste of power, nor can all the quiet grace with which 
the story is told make the reader feel otherwise. Altogether, the 
novel ig much too minute and a great deal too long, and is written 
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with a monotony which in itself is opposed to a sustained interest. 
Apart from Rachel’s fear of lunacy, the plot is decidedly common- 
place, and offers few salient points for notice. At the same time 
‘ Damocles ” goes far to confirm our previous belief that its authoress 
may always count upon doing good work so long as she keeps 
strictly within the limits of her quiet power, and does not forget 
that her first duty is to interest, not herself, but her readers. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has called his ‘‘ Two on a Tower” (3 vols. : - 
Sampson Low and Co.) a Romance. Without that explanation, 
we were half inclined to suspect it of being an intentional burlesque. 
With it, it is difficult to understand how a rational and experienced 
writer of fiction could have seriously perpetrated anything so 
inexpressibly absurd. A married woman, Lady Constantine, falls 
in love with Swithin Saint Cleeve, a young astronomer who watches 
the stars on the top of a tower, she being very considerably the 
elder of the two. Their love passages combine science and 
sentiment in a very singular and rather unpleasant manner, till the 
lady’s husband dies, and the two lovers marry, though for no 
intelligible reason, secretly. But, after refusing an offer from a 
Bishop, who had come down to confirm the hitherto neglected 
astronomer, Viviette—formerly Lady Constantine—discovers that 
her husband had not died at the right time, so that she had 
unwittingly committed bigamy. The situation is exceedingly 
awkward, for she also discovers that Swithin had forfeited a 
fortune by marrying before the age of five-and-twenty. So, instead 
of permitting him to remarry her, she sacrifices herself by persuad- 
ing him to join an expedition to observe the transit of Venus—an 
alternative to which he takes very kindly. Unhappily, he has 
scarcely left England when Viviette finds herself about to become 
a mother. To cover her shame, she marries the unoffending 
Bishop. But the Bishop also dies : and Swithin comeshome. The 
concluding words of the story are too exquisitely absurd to be 
omitted. ‘He looked for help. Nobody appeared in sight but 
Tabitha Lark, who was skirting the field with a bounding tread. 
It was no longer a mere surmise that help was vain. Sudden joy 
after despair had touched an over-strained heart too smartly. 
Viviette was dead. The Bishop was avenged.” The final touch of 
burlesque, though obviously intended for tragedy, is perfect in its 
way. Mr. Hardy has a reputation for the manner in which he 
reproduces rustic conversation. He maintains it, in the present 
case, by making all his rustics wits and philosophers, and talk out 
of a provincial vocabulary—things which real rustics, anywhere, 
are the last to be or to do. The general tone of the story is 
excessively and morbidly disagreeable. 

If a knowledge of Egyptian life be advantageous to an under- 
standing of the Egyptian question, those who are interested therein 
cannot do better than read ‘‘The Fellah,” by Edmond About, 
translated by Sir Randal Roberts (1 vol. : Chatto and Windus). 
This is a timely reprint of a book which was very popular 
when it first appeared, some dozen years ago. M. About 
requires very few materials, if indeed he requires any, to be 
brilliant and interesting, and his Egyptian descriptions and 
dissertations are much better than most stories. They imply 
a vision of possible prosperity in the future, and of the means to 
bring it about, which is perhaps rather strongly rose-coloured, but 
their chief value is in the picture they afford to the past and present 
condition of the country, political and social. The account applies 
to the time of Ismail, but may probably be taken as emphasised by 
the lapse of time. Perhaps the romantic element, running through 
the serious portion, may be subtly intended to signify a possible 
union between Europe and the Egypt of the future, as represented 
by the Fellah Ahmed-ebn-Ibrahim. If so, we may take it as an 
especial compliment that the Fellah reformer’s inspiration is an 
English girl. Indeed M. About has written apparently even more 
for English than for French readers. ‘There is a little of the voddé 
Je chameau style about his generalisations and conclusions, but his 
descriptions of life bear every stamp of fidelity. 
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An ITALIAN Notes and Queries is to be brought out at Padua— 
the Giornale degli Erudati e det Curiosi. 

Worn-our PIANos are bought up largely in Berlin, where they 
are converted into hand organs, and exported to Russia and various 
parts of Eastern Europe to amuse the peasantry. 

Ong HuNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO LANGUAGES are spoken 
within the limits of our Indian Empire, according to the late 
census. 

RESPECT FOR ANTIQUITY is certainly not very prevalent in 
France just now, for another old historical castle, the Chateau ol 
the Comtes de Guerchy, near Auxerre, has been sold for the price 
of its materials—280/,—and will be pulled down. The family o! 
De Guerchy particularly distinguished themselves by fighting against 
the English, and one was sent by Louis XV. as Ambassador to 
London; while the last representative became an architect, and 
drew some of the plans for building the Paris Gymnase and Opera 
Comique. The old Castle is well preserved, and contains some 
admirable specimens of decorative art, particularly the painted 
ceilings. 

Four New Forms or BLiInD CrusTACEA have been found in 
New Zealand in a well 25 feet deep, not far from Kaiapai, North 
Canterbury, Three are species of Amphipoda, and one of Lsopoda, 
while not one bears the least trace of eyes. They were obtained 
through a common suction pump. Another New Zealand naturalistic 
curiosity is a colossal cuttle-fish lately stranded at Cook’s Strait—a 
veritable rival to M. Hugo’s famous féeuvve. This monster’s body 
was 7 ft, 6 in. long, the greatest circumference being 9 ft. 2in., and 
its head was 4 ft. 3 in. in diameter, while the longest arms measured 
25 ft., and had a row of fifteen suckers along each side, anda middle 
row of nineteen. The smaller arms were nearly 12 ft. long. 

A New EDIBLE Fisu has been discovered, at least so says the 
New Vork Herald. Ut was found at a depth of 120 fathoms in 
latitude 40° 2’, longitude 71° 2’ west. The fish somewhat 
resembles sea bass, with specific differences, the underside being 
beautifully mottled with a delicate shade of pink on a cream- 
coloured ground, The back is of a mottled pink and reddish 
brown. ‘The fish has thirteen spines in the dorsal fin, and the 
pectoral fins are unusually large. The specimens taken were from 
one pound to four pounds in weight. When cooked the flesh is 
white and delicious. Specimens were brought in ice and in alcohol, 
and have been sent to Washington for identification and a name. 

PosTAL IMPROVEMENTS. A correspondent writes thus :—‘‘l 
notice in a recent issue a wish that the postal service in 
London suburbs could be improved. I know little about the 
London service, which I thought was a model for the world ; but 
in the provinces, especially in small towns and villages, there is 
abundance of room for improvement. It is, however, a question of 
money. Let a fixed rate per head of net postal revenue be paid into 
the Exchequer, and the surplus be applied to improve the service. 
Before penny postage the rate was a halfpenny per head, last year 
1s. 7@. As to telegraphs, let there be an increase of capital to 
provide for underground wires, for increased work consequent on 
reduced rates, and for extensions to country places, from whence lots of 
messages will be sent at sixpence where a shilling rate is prohibitive. 
‘The French Director of Posts and Telegraphs has obtained a grant 
of 2,000,000/. for underground wires, but whether in the form of a 
loan or directly our English papers do not say. There is not much 
hope of a direct vote in the present state of the national revenue, 
when the Treasury dare not face the imaginary loss of 200,000/. for 
a year or two, which is the estimated result of cheaper telegrams.” 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES ON BRIGHTON 


A Goop many literary notes might be made on Brighton, unless 
one rigidiy limited their scope. Brighton is a fashionable suburb 
of London, but it is not ‘*the literary suburb as Twickenham 
might claim to be in the last century, or South Kensington in our 
own. It has no such literary reputation as Edinburgh or Lakeland. 


But there is hardly statesman or politician, poet, novelist, or artist 


that hasnot ‘frun down” to Brighton. We invariably meet with 
touches of Brighton in fiction and biography. A friend of Tom 
Moore’s writes to him to say that he has gone to Brighton for the 
sake of economy, and owns that it is a signal failure. Greville talks 
of it in his memoir in his somewhat cynical fashion i“ Place, very 
full, busiling, gay, amusing. Plenty of occupation in visiting, 
gossiping, dawdling, riding, and driving ; a very idle life and impos- 
sible to do anything.” The Wilberforces come down. Lord Byron 
pays the expenses of a pugilist to come and visit him. Sir Walter 
Scott comes down; so do Rogers, Tom Moore, Lord John 
Russell,” and the list might be multiplied out of the memoirs. 
Brighton has its distinctive place in national history, especially in 
relation to the personal history of royalty, as exemplified by 
Charles the Second and the Fourth George. Our notes must be 
limited to some interesting local references made by some distin- 
guished authors to the watering place, which among various com 
peting places perhaps best deserves the title of being Queen of 
them all. 


It is curious to know that Samuel Rogers, when a boy, 


dined in a house, the site of the present Pavilion, which 
he characterised as a respectable farmhouse.. In_ the litera- 
ture of last century we have some notices. John Wilkes came 
here, and the people would willingly have given him a public 
welcome. He affected privacy, however, but they set the church 
bells ringing, and the people gave him many marks of enthusiastic 
approbation. Dr. Johnson came to Brighton to visit the Thrales, 
He did not take very kindly to the place. He thought the Thrales 
house was at the ‘‘ world’s end.” He wrote to his friend Dr. 
Taylor: ‘“‘I have no great heart to go into the sea, and have yet 
been there but three times.” He spoke of the country as “so truly 
desolate, that if one had a mind to hang oneself for desperation at 
being obliged to live there, it would be difficult to find a tree on 
which to fasten arope.” Fanny Burney (Madame d’Arblay) has 
an interesting notice, written just a hundred years ago (1782): 
‘‘ Mrs, and the three Miss Thrales and myself all arose at six o'clock 
in the morning, and by the pale blink of the moon we went to the 
seaside, where we had bespoke the bathing-woman to be ready for 
us, and into the ocean we plunged, It was cold, but pleasant. — I 
have bathed so often as to lose my dread of the operation, which 
now gives me nothing but animation and vigour. We then returned 
home and dressed by candlelight, and as soon as we could get 
Dr. Johnson ready, we set out upon our journey in a coach and 
chair, and arrived in Argyle Street at dinner-time.” These are the 
loci. classicé about Brighton in the literature of the Jast century. 
There is no such courage now shown in bathing in the sea by 
moonlight. % 

It may be said that Brighton is indebted to literature for a large 
portion of its prosperity. ‘Two medical men, Dr. Russell and Dr. 
Pelham, wrote up the use of sea-bathing and its singular efficacy in 
some complaints. Indeed, Dr. Russell, in a greater degree than the 
Prince Regent, was the founder of the fortunes of Brighton. 
Among the crowds of visitants many literary men might be enume- 
rated, who have run down here for the invigorating sea-breezes, 
some of whom have made careful studies of the place. Thomas 
Campbell, that true lyric poet, was invited to give a course of 
lectures here, but, at that time, he had given up lecturing. He 
seems frequently to have come down to Brighton. With him a great 
specific for health was ‘‘a short run to the coast.” His medical 
biographer says: ‘*Those short runs into the country or the sea- 
coast seldom failed to produce relief, both mental and physical. 
Instead of medicine I endeavoured to enforce the necessity of 
regimen—with a literary task, something in which his taste and 
feelings were enlisted—or a short run to the coast. This method, 
adopted at intervals, was often attended with the happiest results.” 
Thackeray knew Brighton well, and made a very careful study of it. 
This is easily recognised by every reader of ‘The Newcomes.” On 
one occasion Mr. Thackeray applied in person at the Town I Tall to 
engage the Royal Pavilion Banqueting Room for the purpose of his 
lectures. One of the magistrates wittily remarked, alluding to the 
virulence of the lecture on George the Fourth, that it was not 
exactly good taste to abuse a man in his own house. _ Consequently 
Mr. Thackeray delivered his lectures elsewhere. We need hardly 
say that Charles Dickens very often ran down to Brighton. We 
constantly seem to'see Dr. Blimber and his ‘‘little friends on the 
Promenade.” Dickens especially delighted in a Brighton audience 
when giving any of his readings. “I may tell you that in round 
numbers we find one thousand stalls already taken here in Brighton. 
Last night I had a most charming audience for ‘Copperfield’ with 
a delicacy of perception that really made the work delightful.” He 
turned to good account one of those constant railway journeys to 
Brighton which we are all making. ‘* Coming down in the railroad 
the other night (always a wonderfully suggestive place to me when I 
am alone) I was looking at the stars and revolving a little idea about 
them.” This was his ‘‘ Dream of a Star,” which, curiously enough, 
he never included in his printed pieces. In his usual grotesque way 
he describes a Brighton storm: ‘‘It blew a perfect hurricane, 
breaking windows, knocking down shutters, carrying people off their 
legs, blowing the fires out, and causing universal consternation. The 
air was for some hours darkened with a shower of black hats 
(second-hand), which are supposed to have blown off the heads of 
unwary passengers in remote parts of the town, and to have been 
industriously picked up by the fishermen.” 

Some further literary notes might be combined. ‘White, of Sel- 
borne, has an allusion to the birds, and Yarrell to the fishes that 
are caught in the neighbourhood. In Lord Campbell’s ‘“ Life of 
Lord Thurlow,” in his ‘‘ Chancellors,” there is an account of Thurlow 
at Brighton. Thurlow told the Regent that he should not call at 
the Pavilion until he kept better company. That good writer and 
good man, Vicesimus Knox, came down to preach in the camp at 
Brighton. He gave great offence to some of his military audience, 
because he protested against the love of war. ‘‘In the evening,” 
he writes, ‘I propose walking on the Steyne, while hoping to meet 
my offended hearers in the military profession, but I did not recog- 
nise any of those who were in the church.” Sidney Smith ran 
down, and cut his witticisms on the Dome. One of the best bits 
of description of Brighton is to be found in the ‘‘ Journals ” of Fanny 
Kemble, where, as usual, an earnest tone is apparent in her jest :— 
“There were crowds of gay people parading up and down, looking 
as busy about nothing, and as full of themselves, as if the great awful 
sea had not been cles? behind them—the contrast of all that fashion- 
able frivolity with the grandeur of all natural objects seemed to 
me incongruous and discordant. We walked on and on till we had 
nothing but the broad open Downs to contrast with the bread gpen_ 
sea, and I was completely happy. I walked and ran along the-édge 
of the cliffs, gazing and pondering, and enjoying the solemn sound 
and the brilliant sight. . . . . The sunshine was dazzling, and 
its light on the detached masses of milky chalk made them appear 
semi-transparent, like fragments of alabaster or cornelian.” 

The great literary memory on which Brighton may chiefly pride 
itself is unquestionably that of the late Frederick William Robertson. 
Ilis sculptured tomb in the cemetery, the two houses in which he 
lived, the church where he officiated, his bust in the Pavilion, the 
localities which he mentioned—are all dear toa still numerous, 
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though diminishing, number of Brightonians. Mr. Robertson could 


hardly be called literary in any strict sense. He greatly excelled, 
indeed, in that very difficult province of literature, sie 
There is reason to believe that he contemplated the publication o a 
portion of his correspondence, and it is well-known that a consider- 
able number of his unpublished letters are extant. The literary 
merits of Robertson mainly rest upon his sermons, which have gone 
through an immense number of editions, both in this country and in 
America, Yet those who heard these marvellous sermons say that 
it was in the look, the intonation, the personal spell, that the charm 
of a great orator resided. Even in the printed sermons themselves 
there is a curious literary interest for the critics. One has to 
distinguish carefully between those that were taken in shorthand, 
those that are simply his notes, and the limited number that were 
fully prepared by him for publication. A very interesting eccle- 
siastical biography is that of Henry Venn Elliott, of Brighton, and 
the poems of Charlotte Elliott, who may be called ‘‘ the Brighton 
Hymn Writer,” have had an immense circulation wherever the 
English language is spoken. F, ARNOLD 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE 


fessed to know so much about the 
one might be excused for suspecting 
In this respect Angus 1s no 
which is well known to be 
ness, and wild stories of 


ANcGuS, the gamekeeper, pro 
wild goose and its habits that 
him of taking part in its councils. 
exception to the gamekeeper race, 
characterised by self-importance, pretentious ’ \ 
its own prowess that no sensible person must contradict 5 for, if SO, 
it will be soon found that unblushing assertion 1s the gamekeepet’s 
Sorte, from which one of his race was never known to be driven. 
There is endless amusement in what he has done at various periods 
of his wonderful career, if chilling criticism does not interfere with 
the current of his curious communications. He has killed salmon 
by the score in the stream where the fish would never condescend to 
give you a nibble. He has done many wonderful things, indeed. 
After being told of the hawk that perched on the back of a stag- 
royal, and there met its death from the bullet which killed it and 
the deer, at a distance of seven hundred yards, you perhaps ask ifhe 
has killed anything under vea//y remarkable circumstances. As the 
reply to sucha question requires consideration, it might stagger some 
keepers ; but our friend Angus would be equal to the occasion, there 
is no doubt, He would simply scratch his head, look down at those 
capacious calves which are wrongly supposed to be fatal to imagina- 
tion; and then, with an air of serious conviction that made it more 
than probable he believed his own story, would say something like 
this: “Weel, you see, sir, it was on a misty day. I was walking 
by the river side with the gun on my shoulder, when I saw a bundle 
of struggling. I could not make out what it was—lI could only see 
it struggling ; but I fired, and what do you think was there? A 
weasel hada hold of a rabbit, a hawk had a hold of the weasel, 
and an eagle had ahold of the hawk, and I killed them—every 
one.” 

If you attempted to throw discredit on this feat of Angus’s by 
saying you have heard of one much more wonderful, he would 
politely request you to wait till he had finished. T here was an otter 
found dead, a few feet further on, which had been killed by the same 
shot, in the act of running away with a salmon. If you still main- 
tained there was a much greater feat on record, Angus would regret 
that his own experience of the world taught him to give very little 
credence to such wonderful accounts. You might be imposed upon, 
as you undoubtedly were, if you believed there were greater things 
done in that line than he had himself accomplished; but for him, 
he knew too much about such matters to be easily deceived. 

While out on the wild-goose chase, we met with another 
keeper who told us a story that might pass for one of Angus’s own, 
and yet there is the strongest reason for supposing the man spoke 
the truth. In the first place he was an Elder of a Church ; but that 
of itself is not a sufficient reason for believing a gamekeeper. To 
me there was a much stronger proof of the truthfulness of his story 
in the fact that he took no credit to himself. When one of his 
kind relates anything remarkable, which has been done by another, 
in the way of shooting, he may be readily believed, if he himself, 
his master, or his master’s ground plays no particular part in the 
tale. In the present case none of these powerful factors took a 
prominent place. When a lad he sometimes went out with a noted 
poacher to carry the game. On one of these excursions in quest of 
deer they were detected by a keeper, who followed them for some 
distance, probably afraid to come to close quarters; but always 
keeping them in view, as if determined to find out what they were. 
His company became so unpleasant that the poacher thought 
he might as well give him a gentle hint on the subject of retiring, 
and his method of doing so would seem to put him on a level with 
the slingers who could sling within a hair’s breadth, and not miss, 
He took his gun up, and deliberately aimed at the white hat which 
the man wore, and sent his bullet through it. He could do this any 
number of times without running the slightest risk of killing the 
man, the Elder averred ; but the obnoxious owner of the white hat 
must have been a sensible man, as he gracefully retired upon 
receiving the first proof of his skill. 

It was a beautiful afternoon when Angus and I set off with a gun 
apiece, and as much wire and No. 1 shot as would kill the whole of 
the forty-eight wild geege which had been seen that morning flying 
towards a favourite retreat of theirs, a loch with a swampy border, 
distant between eight and nine miles across the moor. For some way 
we followed the stream, which Angus dignifies by calling the river. 
River or stream, it certainly has the merit of having through ages 
dug out a glen that is beautiful, and considered beautiful, even in 
the Highlands. In it the geologist has found records of wonders 
belonging to pre-historic times, greater than any that Angus can 
discover or invent in its modern history, although some of these are 
wonderful enough. I was shown the identical spot where he had 
shot six deer in less than the same number of minutes. Pointing to 
a clump of trees by the waterside, he said, ‘‘ I had a boy with me. 
T sent him in among the trees to drive the deer out, one by one, and 
I just took six out of them before I halted.” Not bad work, 
Angus! But one would rather admire your glen quietly if you 
don’t mind. 

At our starting-point by the sea, the wide, deep valley was tree- 
less except for a few patches of planting, and a few odd trees about 
the cottages of the fishermen, who mostly compose the inhabitants 
of the place. Now its sides were completely covered with birch and 
hazel, and thickets of the wild rose, the predominating colour-of all 
being the reddish-brown of autumn. Picturesque irregularities met 
the view in the shape of bastion-like bluffs, salients of upheaved 
strata, crowned with shrubs, decked with ferns and other kinds of 
vegetation wherever a rent could be found in their white, moss- 
grown sides, At the back .of these would come a quiet, well- 
sheltered noox, where Angus might indeed be credited with doing 
wonders in the way of trapping vermin. Further on would be found 
.a deep, V-shaped, clayey ravine, made by the floods, through which 
“afew drops of water came trickling down from the heights above. 
Then a bosky dell, the very place that one would choose to read his 
favourite poet on asummer day, for there would be no noise to 
disturb, no sound except the singing of birds and the murmur of the 
fast-flowing stream through its stony bed, This is a wilderness as 
far as human life is concerned, as might easily be seen from the 
decaying brackens which lay in our path, with their stems erect, 
although their tops had fallen, showing that they were left to die a 
natural death, untrodden by man or animal. Here, at every other 
step, we stumbled into a rabbit-hole, for the bracken-covered strath 
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makes an excellent warren. When Angus turns out with his ferret 
to begin the season’s killing, he will forward hundreds per week for 
several weeks to the southern markets from this unfrequented, though 
delusive, Paradise of theirs. 

On an island in the stream we found a heron doing a little quiet 
fishing on his own account. The rascal was not aware of our 
approach until we came within easy shot of him, and so he had to 
suffer the severest penalty for the misdeeds which an examination of 
his stomach afterwards testified against him. His day’s doings were 
not amiss—thirteen half-sized trout. 

Near the top of the glen the stream flowed through between two 
precipitous rocks of great height, in a channel of only a few yards 
breadth. The noise of a waterfall could be heard in the distance— 
a dull, rumbling sound, with something as inexplicably solemn in 
its tones as the music of an organ. It must bea grand sight to see 
the water, when much flooded, come rushing down that gorge in an 
irresistible, sweeping torrent, with a stemmed-up lake above slowly 
circling, showing its impatience to escape. 

After gazing at the waterfall for a short time we were obliged to 
climb up the side of the valley, as it was impossible to follow the 
course of the river through the gorge. The scene was now changed. 
Instead of the high, steep sides of the glen, redolent of the sweet 
odour of decaying leaves, we were confronted by broad reaches of 
heather, that sloped gently towards the stream. We had passed the 
wood, and the view was now open for miles before us, and for a 
considerable distance on either side. A range of high hills in the 
distance were cloud-capped—a certain indication that rain was not 
far distant. The ground was a little slushy after the recent rains ; 
still, even Bawbee, the retriever, felt the exhilarating effect of 
getting into the open. He danced about in transports of joy, 
evidently beside himself with the prospects | of his walk, ‘The 
grouse were comparatively tame, as if the late immunity from being 
shot at had blunted their wary instincts. We could have made a 
pretty good bag, only the grouse would wait for us, while the 
movements of the wild geese are uncertain and erratic. On such a 
calm day the report of our guns would travel for miles, and the 
proverbial stupid bird is one of the shrewdest imaginable in detect- 
ing danger. The cold weather will tame the grouse, so that they 
will lie better than they have done for several weeks past ; but the 
geese can never be relied on. 

Several good chances of knocking a snipe over presented them- 
selves, and very difficult they were to resist ; however, self-control 
was imperative, ifone wished to come to close quarters with the geese. 
As for hares, they were plentiful, although they had not yet changed 
their blue summer coat to white, their winter colour, in which they 
are best appreciated, Hundreds are shot in this ground every 
winter, and still they are numerous. The sportsman regards the 
hare as a nuisance on account of the dogs, who will point at him 
while they should be seeking their proper game—grouse. are- 
shooting is no sport. The silly creature makes a target of itself by 
deliberately raising itself on its hind legs, bolt upright, within easy 
shot, and there remains casting curious glances over its shoulder as 
if laying itself out for destruction. 

The walk through the heather was singularly enjoyable, primed as 
we were with great expectations. [ate in autumn, as a matter of 
fact, the moor is more exhilarating than in hot August weather. 
There was no fatigue felt as we excitedly added mile to mile, 
bounding over the heather with a sense that the exercise was un- 
speakably invigorating. By the time we got near the loch night 
was drawing on in that haste by which it is characterised at this 
season of the year. The sun was disappearing behind a ben, like a 
glowing ball of fire, casting the brightest reflections across the top 
of the hills, from which the mist had been gradually rising and 
thinning till it eventually disappeared. One quarter of the sky was 
in a ruddy glow, that seemed to bespeak a fine day for the morrow, 
whilst on the opposite horizon large masses of white cloud made it 
probable there would be rain within twenty-four hours. 

The loch, which, strangely enough, stood on an eminence between 
two hills, lay concealed, although we were only a few yards from 
its margin. Its outlet was a narrow mossy stream, over which one 
could step in some places, swarming with large black trout. 
Now the excitement became intense. In a few minutes we should 
know whether ours was to be a real or only a figurative wild goose 
chase. It was necessary to ascend the back of one of the hills in 
order to discover where the geese were, or whether there were any. 
This had to be done with great caution, for the least noise would 
have been fatal to our enterprise. Even Bawbee crouched as if his 
interest in the business was equal to our own. At last we arrived 
high enough to peep over the hillside—to behold what? A lake of 
blood dotted with a thousand small islands around its banks. Toa 
sentimentalist it would have been a beautiful—nay, a grand—sight, 
and one to thrill him with intense emotion ; but to us, as sportsmen, 
the awkward question arose, Where were the geese? They were 
certainly not on or about the lake, and when the truth occurred to me 
that they were on the hillside looking for their kin, I could not refrain 
from bursting forth in a loud laugh. Angus could not see the joke, 
nor could Bawbee ; indeed, he seemed to feel more disappointed 
than any of us. 

For consolation we fell back upon our luncheon, which was 
partaken on the way down the hill, as night would not allow us to 
dally with time. We crossed the bottom of the lake, where the 
shore was sandy, and saw by the marks on the sand that our web- 
footed friends had been there in great force only a short time 
previously, leaving footprints behind them which gave us heart 
again for a future expedition. The marks of an otter or otters were 
also visible, so Angus decided to bring a trap next time. 

Taking a short cut for the drive that led to the top of the moor, 
we reached it before.darkness had fully set in, But already the moon 
had appeared in the sky, and in half an hour afterwards night was 
almost as clear as day. Disappointed though we were, the walk 
home through that solitary wilderness was the grandest conceivable. 
There was no sound to break the stillness of the night. All was 
quiet and repose. The shadowy, distant hills and the lone moor 
gavea weird effect to existence such as no pen can properly describe. 

There are tens of thousands shut up in towns to whom our wild 
a chase would have been the most treasured experience of their 
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An INGENIOUS Meruiop or Purrinc wis SAVINGS BEYOND 
His Own Reacit has been adopted by a German writer, who found 
from dire experience that all his profits melted away as soon as 
earned. Having made 16,000/. by a fortunate literary speculation, 


-he placed the whole of the money, together with his will, in the 


Imperial Deposit Bank at Berlin, and on receiving the receipt from 
the cashier deliberately tore it up. The cashier thought he was 
mad, and told him angrily that it would take fully three years before 
he could expect to obtain a duplicate receipt. ‘* That is just why I 
have torn up the original,” calmly remarked the depositor ; “and 
now the money is safe for that time.” 

EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS IN INDIA are to be systematically 
observed for the future at certain meteorological stations in Bengal 
and Northern India. The plan was first proposed five years ago 
by the British Royal Society, but was not taken up until now, when 
the Indian Government has voted funds for providing the necessary 
instruments and buildings. Talking of meteorological phenomena, 
an obigervatory has been erected on the top of the Sentis—the 
loftiesf peak th the Canton of Appenzell—at an altitude of 7,600 
feet, This is the fourth highest observatory in the world, the three 
others being those on the Stelvio, 7,720 feet; the Pic du Midi, 
8,700 feet ; and Pike’s Peak, Colorado, U.S., 13,100 feet. 


